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Lord Mulgrave. 


WHEREAS there was this day read at the Board, the humble memorial of 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Baronet, Physician to his Majesty, and President of the Col- 
lege or Commonalty of the Faculty of Physic in London, setting forth, that the 
said President and College have, with great care, pains, and industry, revised, 
corrected, and reformed a book by them formerly published, intituled Pharma- 
copeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, prescribing and directing the 
manner of preparing all sorts of medicines therein contained, together with the 
true weights and measures by which they ought to be made: which book is now 
perfected and ready to be published, and, it is conceived, will contribute to the 
public good of His Majesty’s Subjects, by preventing all deceits, differences, and 
uncertainties in making or compounding of medicine, if, for the future, the man- 
ner and form prescribed thereinshould be practised by Apothecaries and others in 
their compositions of medicines : The Memorialist therefore most humbly prays, that 
His Majesty will be graciously pleased to enforce the observance thereof in such 
manner as to His Majesty shall seem meet: His Majesty this day took the said 
memorial into His Royal Consideration, and being desirous to provide in all 
cases for the common good of his people, and being persuaded tbat the establish- 
ing the general use of the said book may tend to the prevention of such deceits in 
the making and compounding of medicines, wherein the lives and health of His 
Majesty’s Subjects are so highly concerned, hath therefore thought fit, by and 
with the advice of His Privy Council, hereby to notify to all Apothecaries and 
others concerned, to the intent they may not pretend ignorance thereof, that the 
said book called Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis is perfected 
and ready to be published: and His Majesty doth therefore strictly require, 
charge, and command all and singular Apothecaries and others, whose business it 
is to compound medicines, or distil oils or waters, or make other extracts, within 
any part of His Majesty's kingdom of Great Britain, called England, dominion of 
Wales, or town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, that they, and every of them, immediately 
after the said Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis shall be 
printed and published, do not compound or make any medicine or medicinal re- 
ceipt or prescription, or distil any oil or waters, or make other extracts than are 
or shall be in the said Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis men- 
tioned or named, in’ any other manner or form than is or shall be directed, pre- 
scribed, and set down in the said book, and according to the weights and mea- 
sures that are or shall be therein limited, except it shall be by the special direc- 
tion or prescription of some learned Physician in that behalf. And His Majesty 
doth hereby declare that the offenders to the contrary shall not only incur His 
Majesty's just displeasure, but be proceeded against for such their contempt and 
offences, according to the utmost severity of the law. 


STEPH. COTTERELL. 


PREFACE | 


TO THE 
| THIRD EDITION 
is OF THE | 


TRANSLATION. 


LE AN 
— Mt 


Since the publication of the last edition - 
of the London Pharmacopoeeia, various ob- 
jections have been published to its general 
principles as well as to its processes. ‘These, 
whatever be the language in which they 
are expressed, whatever the motives by 
which they are in many instances dictated, 
deserved at least a calm consideration of 
their subject matter, and even the adoption 
of such parts thereof as appeared to be 
necessary and useful. U nder this impression 
a Committee of the College went through 
the Pharmacopoeia, and have made those 
. alterations therein which have by them been 
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judged to be requisite, and which, having 
received the sanction of the College, are 
now published. 

It will be seen that the alterations adopt- 
ed refer, first to some important processes, 
to which reasonable objections have cer- 
tainly been urged, on the score either of 
manipulation or of product, as, for instance, 
in the preparation of Antimonium tartariza- 
tum, which though it answered repeatedly 
according to, the former process, upon a 
small scale, before the committee, has cer- 
tainly failed upon a large one, and under 
other circumstances: secondly, to some 
changes in the names of substances, as in 
giving up that principle (which was before 
considered to be sufficiently distinctive) by 
which sub and super were only employed 
where both the salts were used pharma- 
ceutically for the purpose of distinguishing 
between them, without regarding the actual 
relation of their constituent parts; so that 
the salt which was at first named carbonate 
of ammonia is now named, as it really is, 
à subcarbonate: thirdly, to the introduc- 
tion of new articles, which have been spar- 
ingly adopted: fourthly, to the restoration 
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of some which had stood in the Pharma- 
copeeia of 1787 and been omitted: and 
lastly, in a very few omissions from the 
last edition. Although these alterations 
have been made after a mature and im- 
partial deliberation, there probably will be 
many persons to whose ideas they may be 
neither sufficient nor satisfactory, and who 
will have sufficient confidence in their own 
opinion to hold it as matter of faith, that 
no other can be right or deserve to be 
adopted. 

A Pharmacopoeia is in its very nature 
^r,jemeral, and requires certain changes 
after intervals of no very long duration, 
nor should there exist in a well educated 
profession, such as that of medicine in all 
its branches ought to be, any difficulty in 
receiving and adopting the alterations which 
are thought necessary. It seems not im- 
probable but that circumstances will again 
demand such a revision at no distant date. 
Parliament are now employed in the con- 
sideration of the standard weights and 
measures of the kingdom, and if those 
alterations which are expected therein shall 
"be established by law, it wil] be for the 
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College to consider whether they will claim 
any peculiar exemption for the compounder 
of medicines, or will not rather promote 
and assist in the general adoption of one 
uniform standard, to which there can be 
no other objection than the ideal difficulty 
of its first introduction. Whenever too that 
period shall arrive, I most sincerely hope 
that an increase of intercourse and of mu- 
tual respect and good will between the 
constituted authorities in medicine in the 
different parts of the British empire will 
have laid a foundation for the: establish- 
ment of one national Pharmacopoeia, which 
I am daily more and more convinced will 
be a measure of the utmost importance to 
the public good, and remove the evils which 
exist in the shops from the incorporation: 
of the three. 

After thus speaking of the original work 
of the College, it is necessary for me to add 
a few words respecting the translation, 
which in the first instance cost me no small — 
time and trouble, and which I have in the 
present edition endeavoured to correct and 
improve, measuring however my notions of 
the necessity of either, not by the abuse of 
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others, but by my own judgment. I will 
repress as much as I can the impulse which 
.] feel to enlarge upon this subject, and 
will in this respect accede to the judgment 
of my friends. 

I could, in undertaking the translation 
originally, look to no praise beyond that 
of having collected together useful informa- 
tion upon an important subject, and of 
having endeavoured to render it correct. 
My object did not preclude on the one 
hand, nor on the other did it demand ori- 
ginality : if this had been necessary, my 
engagements and occupations would have 
rendered it impossible for me to have under- , 
taken the work; but still so much of the 
added matter has been repeated and adopt- 
ed by others, whether with or without ac- 
knowledgment is of no consequence, that 
I can infer therefrom with tolerable safety, 
that my labours have been of some utility 
in the judgment of others. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what I have 
stated in the.former preface, that for any 
chemical facts beyond the mere processes 
I have chiefly referred to Thomson's Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, which in my own esti- 
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mation is the best, and it is more particu- 
larly valuable on account of its reference 
to the original authorities upon whom its 
statements ultimately rest; and it would 
be childish to complain of that common 
trick which omits any statements, as if 
they had not been made, when they hap- 
pen to militate against the purpose of an 
objector. 

. I hope I shall preserve as long as I live 
the power as well as the will to resist per- 
sonal attacks, and to defend and protect 
my own character, but I see no reason why 
I should formally enter the Lists with every 
one who chooses to assail me from a dark 
corner as I pass, or why like Erasmus I 
should hold myself compelled Sygipaxew*, 
As I wish, on this and every other occa- 
sion, like him to go on my road peaceably, 
it has certainly been matter of regret to me 
thàt I have been attacked with a virulence 
beyond even that of sectarian controversy, 
though, thank God, I have not been, and 
.I hope never shall be, provoked by it to a 


. * Ego ille pacis et quietis semper amantissimus, cogor 
esse petimus, nec hoc satis, cogor Jypiomanely. 
Epist. ad Polum. 4 Mar. 1526. 
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contest, in which victory itself must be dis- 
graceful. 

The present edition of the translation of 
course includes the alterations made in the 
original; and all the processes therein which 
have undergone any change, or are restored 
. from the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, are marked 
thus, 4- | 

I see my own error in attempting to 
mark the pronunciation of words with which 
prosody has so little to do by the prosodial 
characters, and have therefore employed 
the method of accentuation used by Dr. 
Young (Medical Literature, 1813), and 
which is not subject to the same objections, 
instead of them. 

To the botanical, generic, and specific 
names, I have subjoined the synonyms of 
the parts of the plants used in the French, 
German, and Spanish languages, as far as, 
with only a very imperfect knowledge of 
either, I could glean them from Dr. Swe- 
diaur’s Materia Medica, (Paris. An. 8.) be- 
cause under the prospect of an increasing 
intercourse with the continent, which recent 
events have unhappily again interrupted, 
I expected that such a reference might 
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be occasionally useful in the shops, and 
that its defects might easily be pardoned, 
and hereafter removed by those of our pro- 
fessional brethren who are better acquaint- 
ed with the application of these substances 
in the countries referred to. 

The table of doses has been revised, 
but not much altered. I stated its neces- 
sary imperfections in the former preface, 
which I shall not again repeat, but I beg 
leave to offer my opinion that doses can be 
ascertained by experience alone, and that 
nothing can be more fallacious than to 
infer those of compound substances from 
those of their constituent parts. I have 
had some little experience upon this sub- 
ject, and I believe the table to be as cor- 
rect, practically, as the nature of the sub- 
ject will admit. Many of the articles, it is 
true, will allow of increase with perfect 
safety beyond the limits which are here as- . 
signed, especially when they are intended 
to produce some particular definite effects, 
and upon the whole general practice may 
be thought, in fact, and perhaps wisely, to 
keep itself below the standard rather than 
exceed it; and my chief object has been 
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not to lead the. young practitioner into 
error by what I have stated. 

I have allowed the preface to the first 
edition to remain unaltered in the present 
one; and the only principle stated therein, 
which is now superseded, I have marked 
by inverted commas. 

I find that some errata exist, particularly 
in the accents, which easily shift, even after 
they have once been right; any others which 
have struck my eye on revision I have put 
together in a table, and if more exist I shall 
be glad to have them pointed out, and to 
remove them hereafter. 

I deem it also of importance here, to re- 
commend to the Apothecary, a most useful, 
and indeed necessary, new Instrument, for 
the purposes of his profession; I mean 
Dr. Wollaston's Scale of Chemical Equiva- 
lents, described in the Philosophical Trans- . 
actions. 

In acknowledging with unfeigned grati- 
tude a variety of communications which I 
have received respecting the present work, 
I cannot but particularize the aid of Mr. 
Hume, chemist, of Long Acre, to whose 
practical skill the committee had repeated , 
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occasions to express their obligation. In- 
deed, I am not conscious, that in any in- 
stance, I have purloined the observations 
of others, or used them without due ac- 
knowledgment; if I have, it has not been. 
wilfully done, nor need it have been men- 
tioned, but that this proceeding am I 
charged withal. And if, as the result of 
the whole, I may fairly reflect hereafter 
within my own mind, that it has been my 
lot, in any degree, to contribute to the pro- 
motion of a profession of so much import- 
ance to mankind, as that of medicine, when 
it is liberally and fairly exercised, my la- 
bours will be amply repaid, and my highest 
ambition most abundantly gratified. | 


RICHARD POWELL. 


7^ Bedford- Place, 
. Russell-Square. 


THE BINDER 


Will place the Plate opposite the Explanation 
at the end of the Book. 


PREFACE 
TO 
THE FIRST EDITION 
OF THE 


TRANWNSLATLbQON. 


TRANSLATIONS have been found by expe- 
rience to be useful attendants upon former edi- 
tions of the London Pharmacopoeia, both for 
the purpose of facilitating and extending an 
acquaintance with its processes, and of convey- 
ing additional information upon many points 
which are not considered in the brevity of the 
original work. "That of the year 1745 was thus 
givén to the public by Dr. Peniberton, that of 
1787 by Dr. Healde, and the President and 
Committee have done me the favour to dele- 
gate the present edition to me. I purpose, 
therefore, as a preface to this part of the work; 

to staté the method employed by the College in 
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compiling it, and the general alterations which it 
has been judged proper to make ; and also to ex- 
plain the additional matter which I have intro- 
duced under the form of Notes. 

The first Pharmacopceia, which is recorded 
to have received the stamp of any public 
authority, was that of Valerius Cordus, sanc- 
tioned by the senate of Nuremberg in 1542; 
since which time, on account of the facilities 
and advantages they afford in the practice of 
medicine, they have been largely multiplied 
in all the countries of Europe. The charter 
of Henry VIII. which first incorporated the 
London College of Physicians, bears date in 
1519, and they published their first Pharma- 
copoeia in 1618. Since that period various 
revisions have taken place in the following . 
years *, — 1618, — 1627, — 1632, — 1639, — 


* The following extract is added to explain the reason 
. why two editions were published in the year 1618. 
EPILOGUS. | 

Edimus jam secundo partu, secundo magis eventu, Phar- 
macopeiam Londinensem. Nos (inquam) edimus, nam 
priorem illam informem, deformem, festinans typographus 
dicemus edidit? immo verius protrusit in lucem. Sicut calore 
cestuans jecur, crudum adhuc alimentum avida quadam 
fame rapit a ventriculo: sic ille e manibus nostris hoc opus- 
. culum adhuc impolitum surripuit, inconsulto, immo tunc 
absente Praeside et procul ab urbe avocato, qui illi limando, 
poliendoque potissimum invigilavit. - Qui post reditum indigne 
ierens illud tot mendis & erroribus conspurcatum, tot detrun- 
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1650,— 1677,— 1720,— 1745,—1787 ;— which 
have successively contributed to the improve- 
ment of Pharmacy,and have accommodated it to 
the progress of general science. Nor will those 
who consider the vast increase of our knowledge 
in practical medicine, chemistry, and botany, 
within the last twenty years, think that the Col- 
lege has been hasty in determining upon another 
revision at the present period. Neither pharma- 
cy, nor any other branch of human knowledge, 
can remain stationary, or, perhaps,ever beexpect- 
ed to attain perfection; this edition, therefore, 
like its predecessors, must hereafter give way 
in its turn, although the College have hoped, 
that, by associating it more with the collateral 
sciences, the changes which time will hereafter 
render necessary, may have a chance of being 
less marked and violent, than those which the 
present and last editions have seemed to require. 

The College determined upon the present 
work at their Comitia majora on September 20, 
1805, and then delegated the prosecution of it 
to an open committee of the Fellows, who com- 
menced their meetings in January 1806, and 
catis et deperditis membris mutilum et mancum, in publicum 
prorepsisse, convocatis ad se Collegis, totum opus quá potuit 
diligentià ad incudem denuó revocavit ; secundamque editio- 
nem maturavit: que nunc demum in lucem prodit a mendis 
purior, remediis locupletior: que et fzlicior est futura, si 


illam candor tuus et frons benigna cohonestent, 
Dec, 7, 16018... 
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have proceeded regularly, with intervals dur- 
ing three of the summer months, to the pre- 
sent time, in the following order. Considering 
in the first place the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, they 
were desirous of obtaining the opinions of the 
profession at large, as well as of the individuals 
who attended the committee, respecting any 
chan geswhich might be thought necessary there- 
in, in order that they might have before them 
the most general and comprehensive view of 
the subject in discussion; and for this pur- 
pose they stated their intention to every mem- 
ber of the College, and to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and Society of Apothecaries, and 
caused it to be generally understood that they 
should thankfully receive suggestions from any 
other individuals, who were practically con- 
versant with the subject. 

In consequence of these requests, they did 
accordingly receive numerous communications, 
which were arranged and considered under their 
properheads. Their next care was to establish 

certain general principles, and then to consider 
and discuss the whole Pharmacopoeia, article 
by article, with all the adventitious aids their 
own industry and knowledge, and the. sugges- 
tions of others, might supply. Nor did they, in 
their progress, overlook, but, on the contrary, 
derived great assistance from the recent Phar- 
macopccias, edited by the Royal Colleges of Edin- 
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burgh and Dublin. They also established, as 
had been done in a former instance, à most im- 
portant intercourse with the Society of Apothe- 
- caries, who appointed a committee from their 
body for the purpose of co-operating, in the 
use of their extensive laboratory, and in bring- 
ing to the test of that sort of experiment upon 
a large seale, which could alone render the 
suggestions of seience practically useful, the 
several processes which were communicated by 
the College. Dur 

After having made various alterations, the 
Committee went a second time through the 
whole, under what appeared to them to be a 
more ‘convenient and scientific mode of ar- 
rangement than that of the editions of 1787 and 
1745, and then printed a Specimen, containing 
the result of their enquiries. This first Specimen 
was distributed at the end of April, 1808, to each 
of their own members,and also to others who had 
either interested themselves in the furtherance 
of the work, or were thought well qualified to 
give an opinion upon it, and it was made public 
in every possible way, with a request that the co- 
pies thus.distributed and any remarks thereon, 
should be returned by the 25th of June follow- 
ing. Of two hundred and fifty copies thus circu- 
lated, sixty only were actually sent back ; and 
there was also reason to complain that some 
which remained had got into improper hands, for 
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their contents were very unfairly incorporated 
as the new London Pharmacopoeia, with some 
publications of the day. Many, however, of 
those who did comply with the wish of the - 
College, and return their copies, had examined 
the contents with that zeal for the advance- 
ment of their profession which it was the wish - 
of the committee to excite, and the annota- 
tions were consequently both numerous and 
valuable. 

. It seemed that for the purpose of ain: 
arranging, and determining upon these commu- 
nications the fixed attention of a smaller number 
. than had usually composed the general Commit- 
tee would be preferable. This part of the work 
was therefore given to a sub-committee of four 
of the Fellows only, who were authorized to 
prepare a second Specimen, with such alterations 
of the former as might be further suggested by 
the subject itself, considered as a whole, as wei! 
as by the observations which had been received. 
This specimen having been first submitted to, 
and approved by the general Committee, was 
circulated among the. Fellows resident in Lon- 
don only, and it was again requested that the 
specimens should be returned, and the former 
sub-committee Qnin uident the task of ex- 
amining such remarks as might be offered there- 
upon. The final report was made to the College 
at the Comitia majora, held. March 25, 1809, 
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which was adopted, and the Pharmacopoeia thus 
completed was ordered to be published accorc- 
ingly. The superintendance of the publication 
was committed to the President, 'Treasurer, and 
four of the Fellows, and the work is now before 
the public. | 
The objects of a Pharmacopoeia seem to be, 
to direct what simple medicinal substances 
ought to be found in the shops of A pothecaries, 
and to describe such preparations or composi- 
tions of these, as cannot be made without length 
of time, yet are often wanted for immediate use, 
and therefore ought to be kept in readiness; and 
this latter division will of course require, that the 
articles directed should not undergo any change 
or alteration in their composition, if kept for a 
reasonable length of time. There is still a 
third class of preparations, which belong ra- 
ther to extemporaneous prescription, which 
require to be made at the time, and on the oc- 
casion for which they are wanted, and the intro- | 
duction of which into a Pharmacopoeia is ra- 
ther a matter of convenience than of positive 
necessity. Some indeed may think it doubtful 
how far such a division ought to be received at 
all, because no bounds can be set to the number 
of articles a Pharmacopceia may contain, if 
it be once allowed to encroach upon the busi- 
mess of extemporaneous prescription; for the 
formule used iu this. way at different periods, 
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and preferred by different individuals, have va- 
ried extremely according to the fashion of the 
day, and multiplied almost to infinity. The di- 
rection, however, of such articles to a certain 
extent is sanctioned by use ; it facilitates very 
considerably the business of prescription, it 
fixes also a certain standard of proportions 
which is convenient in professional intercourse, 
and it has, for these reasons, been rather ex- 
tended than abridged in the present Pharmz- 
copocia. . | | 

Although it has been the long established 
practice upon the continent for different Phar- 
macopceias to be compiled by different univer- 
sities, and authorized within the jurisdiction of 
almost every different state; although the same 
practice has prevailed in these kingdoms, and 
the Colleges of Physicians of London, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh, have each issued Pharmaco- 
poeias for the use of their respective kingdoms, 
the two former of which have been enforced by 
Royal Proclamations; yet in the intercourse and 
union which now subsists between these king- 
doms, it is to be lamented that a general 
Pharmacopoeia Britannica is not established, as 
one common dictionary, to which practitioners 
throughout the whole empire may uniformly 
refer with confidence, and without the chance 
of mistake either in the name of an article or 
the mode of its preparation. In the execution 
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of a national work of this sort great difficulties 
might and would occur, prejudices and different 
modes of thought and practice would probably 
create much difference of opinion, but none of 
these would be insurmountable to men of sense 
and science, and I am persuaded that some fu- 
ture age will see the advantage and even neces- 
sity of the attempt. 

The Arrangement of a Pharmacopoeia is arbi- 
trary and of little importance, such a work 1s in 
fact only a register of those medicines which the 
Apothecary ought to prepare and keep, and in 
some instances simple alphabetical order alone 
has been thought sufficient. That now adopted 
has for its only advantages that it brings together 
more closely similar preparations under similar 
heads, and is more accordant with the chemical 
opinions of the present day. 

The Nomenclature, which is the next general 
point for consideration, is of more consequence, 
and it comprizes both the subjects of natural his- 
. tory and chemical composition. With respect 
to the former, the plants originally employed by 
the Arabian and Grecian physicians were very 
imperfectly understood. by their successors, and 
seem most commonly to have been applied by 
mere chance and guess, on the revival of learn- 
inginthe West. Still, however, the names they 
had used were again employed and applied, and 
new Latin ones were coined to express such other 
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plants, as were afterwardssupposed to possess me- , 
dical powers; and these for the most part were | 
translations of the current names by which they 
were known generally. These being once admit- 
ted into the Pharmacopceia, were retained with- 
out any definition or certainty, until the year 
1720, when it was found further necessary to 
refer them, for the sake of accuracy, to the 
standard systematic work of that time, and in 
the edition then published a correspondent co- 
lumn of Synonyms was consequently given 
from Bauhin’s Pinax ; the same was continued 
also in the Pharmacopeeia of 1745: but before 
the publication of that of 1787, the system of 
 Linnsus had become established in general 
superiority, and the references were, therefore, 
then made to his Species Plantarum, but occa- 
sional deviations from it were sometimes ad- 
mitted, where more recent authorities or more 
accurate observation required them. In his no- 
menclature Linneeus had endeavoured to incor- 
porate received medical terms; but, with respect 
to articles of foreign evo his information 
was in many instances necessarily defective; 
such terms therefore were of course often mis- 
applied at first, and have still continued to be. 
so, until at last the established botarnical and 
medicinal names have sometimes been found at 
direct variance with each other. As an exam- 
ple, the use of the term Cicuta in medicine has 
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been synonymous with a species of the Lin- 
nean genus Conium, and the word Cicuta is 
used in the same system to express a different 
genus. So great an inconvenience the College 
have now remedied as far as was in their power, 
and with as little violence as possible to the 
names commonly employed. Under this im- 
pression they have thought it most convenient 
and fully sufficient for the purpose of distinc- 
tion, to express each article in general by a 
single word; and have retained the former term, 
wherever it accorded, either with the generic or 
specific name of Linnzeus. Both of these, how- 
ever, it has been necessary to employ in those 
instances where it was requisite to distinguish 
between two species taken from the same genus 
_ and both used in pharmacy. In the Phar- — 
macopoeia of 1745, the name of the part of a 
plant where a part only was taken, was, in the 
catalogue of materia medica, added in the no- 
minative case to the name of the plant in the 
genitive, and repeated in all the formule in 
which that article was employed; in that of. 
1787, the name of the plant itself was placed 
in the nominative case, and that of the part 
used was separated from it by a comma, placed 
in the nominative also, and printed in a different 
character, but omitted entirely in the subse- 
quent formule; so that in the body of the Phar- 
macopeeia the name of the whole was used to 
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express its parts, as, for instance, Senna for Senna 
_folia. Yn the first specimen, this same practice 
was adopted and farther extended from the 
preparations, to the catalogue also, in which 
the officinal name of the plant alone occupied 
the first column ; and the systematic generic 
and specific ones, with the part used affixed 
thereto, formed the second column. It was 
thought, however, on more mature considera- 
tion, that this sacrifice of propriety to brevity 
was improper; that no authority existed by 
which the transfer of the name of the whole 
plant to one of its parts could be justified ; 
and it was, therefore, resolved to use the name 
only without any addition, where the whole 
plant is used’; and, where parts are taken, to de-- 
signate those parts and to incorporate both 
in the first column, as in the Pharmacopoeia of 
1745. | | | | 
In the nomenclature of chemical substances 
and compositions, there has been more difficulty 
in adopting general principles, and at the same 
-time bearing in mind practical application ; here 
may, therefore, be more grounds perhaps for 
objection to what has been done. The founders 
of the French chemical language built'it upon 
the basis of their own theory, and willed that 
the one should be an explanation of the other. 
Of the masterly manner in which the foundation 
- wasTaid, and the superstructure completed, itis | 
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not necessary here to speak, because its general 
reception through Europe is a sufficient proof of 
its excellence; but perhaps a language, when 
it professes to describe, as well as designate its 
objects, goes too far ; and if the theory of this 
science should hereafter change, a change in the 
language dependent thereon must also accom- 
pany it; and this event may not appear very im- 
probable, when we contemplate the late gigantic 
discoveries of Mr. Davy with respect to the al- 
kalies and earths, and theemployment of anew 
and powerful agent in chemical decomposi- 
tions: perhaps, therefore, it would on every ac- 
count have been better if a set of arbitrary 
terms had. been at once invented and defined, 
without any connection whatever with the 
theory of any particular period. For what is 
necessary to the perfection of a nomenclature ? 
As by names substances are distinguished from 
each other, their essential properties ought to 
be brevity and dissimilarity ; and if those. em- 
ployed be accurately defined and generally un- 
derstood, if they be sanctioned by use, be So. 
distinct as not to be liable to mistakes, and 
above all convey no false ideas of the substance 
they are intended to designate, such a nomen- 
clature may be considered as perfect. The 
principle too of explaining the composition of 
a substance by affixing to it a name formed of 
those of its constituent parts, is too limited in | 
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its application ; it may suffice for compounds of 
à few constituent parts only, but must be 
dropped in those numerous complex combina- 
tions which are daily presented to us by nature 
and art; and on these accounts Mineralogy, 
which is but a branch of chemistry,has foundthe 
necessity of adopting arbitrary terms to desig- 
wate its particular subjects. Of all these inconve- 
niencesthe College have felt the full force; but 
they have finally judged it proper, for the sake 
of uniformity and consistency, in adopting the 
products of chemistry, to adopt also its lan- 
guage; to go farther in this respect than the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1787 had done; and to do 
away those peculiarities of nomenclature which 
were then established. There are still, how- 
ever, many names which, chemically speaking, 
will not be found to be correct ; as in instances 
where the substances have been too complex to 
be expressed without a periphrasis, which would 
render them but ill suited to the purposes of 
prescription, or where the established name. 
neither contradicted the received doctrines of 
chemistry, nor was liable to mislead in its appli- 
cation.. ** The expression also of the relative pro- 
** portions of the constituent parts of certain 
** salts which unite in more than one, by prefix- 
* ing Sub or Super, according to circumstances, 
** has been adopted in those cases only in which . 
** the compounds of more than one proportion - 
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** are used pharmaceutically; but these terms 
* have not been extended to other cases where 
““no such distinction was requisite, although, 
** strictly speaking, they would in fact belong to 
* the particular substance." Another deviation 
from chemical usage has been made in placing 
the name of what ts called the base of the salt 
first, instead of last in order; this is, perhaps, 
a trifling circumstanee, and hardly deservmg 
notice, farther than to state, that it has pro- 
ceeded from caution rather than from any 
whimsical singularity. In the medical applica- 
tion of a salt, the base is of primary importance, 
in which any accidental mistake would be of 
far the greatest consequence in compounding a 
medicine; and those who are used to the sub- 
ject well know the greater value and force of 
the first, over any subsequent word, used for a 
name, either upon the label of a bottle, or in the 
preseription of a physician. | 

In mentioning the probability of mistakes, 
I shall take leave incidentally to state the - 
importance of a distinct, full, and legible pre- 
scription, both to the physician and his patient, 
and to express my opinion upon the necessity 
.of writing each word at length, rather than to 
risk its being misapprehended in the shop, by 
contracting it; a practice which can save very 
little time to the prescriber, and may be pro- 
ductive of fatal effects. It is not necessary to 
strengthen this assertion by giving facts of 
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actual occurrence ; unfortunately they are too 
common, and might often be prevented by at- 
tending to the circumstance I have mentioned. 

It will also be found among the alterations, 
that the three former titles of Conserva, Elec- 
iuarium, and Conféctio, between which there 
has never been any intelligible difference, have 
all been consolidated under one head, Confectio. 
The term Ztract also is farther extended, and 
now includes the articles which were before 
called inspissated Juices, and in one instance 
(Elaterium), a peculiar substance, which is pro- 
perly Fecula. The strict chemical application of 
the term Evtract is very limited, and used to 
express only one constituent part of what is ob- 
tained from plants by the pharmaceutic pro- 
cesses; but in their mode of preparation these 
accord sufficiently to justify the present arrange- 
ment under one head, for each consists of parts 
separated from plants, which parts are dissolved 
in water, either naturally present, as in fresh 
plants, or purposely added to dry ones. 

Those terms now first introduced which are 
drawn from general chemistry, are already fami- 
liar to the greater part of the profession, and will 
be easily understood and retained. There are, it 
is true, some unavoidable evils connected with 
a frequent change and diversity of names; one 
of which is, that the great body of practical 
information contained in books, is thereby gra- 
dually rendered more and more inaccessible, to 
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those who do not professedly study the old vo- 
cabularies; and many an excellent modern 
practitioner would be puzzled to explain some 
formule which were written even as lately as 
the time of Sydenham ; because they consist of 
articles which are now either become obsolete, 
or which have changed their names so often, 
that they cannot be recognised in their ancient 
dress without difficulty. Indeed, it has often 
struck me that a man of moderate abilities and 
diligence could not do a more acceptable ser- 
vice to his profession, than by compiling a 
Dictionary of Pharmacy and Materia Medica, 
which might explain the practice and prescrips 
tions of the old Writers and Pharmacopceias, and 
render intelligible that great mass of informa- 
tion which is now rendered useless by obscurity 
of nomenclature and complexity of form. Un- 
der this impression, I have myself made some 
collections towards such a work, and shall pro- 
bably proceed with it, as I have time and op- 
portunity ; but whether I shall ever be able to 
advance far enough, to satisfy myself, or to be- 
nefit my profession, is matter of great uncer- 
tainty. | 

The necessity for some alteration in the 
denominations of Weights and Measures has 
long been apparent, and an attempt has been 
made to obviate it in part in the two last 
editions of the Pharmacopoeia, by defining the 
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quantity of each article of a prescription, as it 
was intended to be taken by weight or mea- 
sure, by affixing thereto P (pondere), or M 
(mensura.) An arbitrary and more distinct 
change has now been made in the denomi- 
nations of liquid. measures, which may at once 
distinguish between the two, and in which 
the least possible violence has been done to 
those terms which are established by use. It 
would, perhaps, be highly advantageous if the 
whole system of our national weights and mea- 
sures was altered at once to the French stand- - 
ard, which certainly possesses superior accu- 


 racy, uniformity, and convenience: while, how- 
- ever, the legal national weights and measures 


remain as they are, the College are bound to 
adopt them; and would by no means be justi- 
fied in creating that sort of confusion which 
must necessarily arise in practice from the em- 
ployment of new ones, or the reduction of both 
to one common standard. 

It has further become necessary that "- 
College should fix some rule for the divi- 
sion of quantities of liquids of less bulk than a 
drachm, which was the lowest in their former 
table. ‘The customary mode of effecting this 
by drops is uncertain in itself, and has been 
lately rendered still more so by the introduc- 
tion into some shops of glass measures, which 
assume that a drop is the sixtieth part of a 
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 drachm by measure, be the density of the li- 
quid what it may, whilst, in fact, the same 
bulk of one liquid may require more than twice 
the number of drops that another does, even 
when each is dropped from the same bottle; 
but these small quantities are usually given 
from solutions of the most active substances in 
medicine, and their accuracy is proportionably 
important. Drops are at any rate inaccurate, 
and influenced by variety of circumstances. 
Measures are more uniform, and influenced 
slightly by temperature alone ; the College have 
therefore adopted the latter, and wish to de- 
precate the OIRO of the former in every 
instance. 

In the several Processes of the Pharmaco- 
pceeia, considerable alterations will be found to 
have been made.  Expence in preparation 
ought not to be balanced against correctness 
and uniformity ; and it is to be lamented that 
the desire of profit, and competition of trade, 
should have led so many chemists to deviate 
from the established directions in preparations 
sold under the same names, and used as the 
same articles. The College therefore have felt 
themselves obliged to attend, in some measure, 
to this prevailing and baneful practice, and to 
take away all excuse for deviation, by not giv- 
ing unnecessary trouble, or creating unneces- 
sary expence; they have therefore looked 
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chiefly to uniformity of strength, and conse- 
quent precision in the effects of medicines, ra- 
ther than to that degree of purity which would 
be required in the preparation of chemical tests. 
Their directions are given generally, because 
the manipulations must vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the scale on which the preparations are 
made, and other circumstances of convenience 
to the operator, and because the Pharmaco- 
poeia is intended to direct those who are already, 
by their education, instructed in the practice 
of pharmacy, not as an elementary book to 
teach the art itself. The apothecary, who is 
well educated, will have no difficulty in work- 
ing according to the formulze which are given ; 
and great attention has been paid to render 
the results, if he does so, accurate and cor- 
rect. : 

Those vague and complicated forms of me- 
dicine which were received from the Arabians 
and Greeks on the revival of learning, and 
which so much confused the ancient practice, 
have been still more simplified in the present 
edition. Whence these arose in the first in- 
stance is uncertain. They probably were 
founded originally upon an imperfect know- 
ledge of the powers of substances, and the hope 
that, in the accumulation of many things of simi- 
lar virtues, the most efficacious might be given 
among them. think it may be asserted, with- 
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out fear of contradiction, that no medicine, 
compounded of five or six simple articles, has 

hitherto had its powers examined in a rational 
manner. In answer to this it may be said, that 
there is no necessity for mathematical accuracy 
in such an enquiry, and that each article need 
not be examined individually, and in the several 
relations in which it may stand to every sepa- 
rate part of the compound ; that we conjecture 
what will be the effects of that compound from 
our knowledge of the qualities of its constituent 
parts, and that experience afterwards examines 
and confirms their use. Now, if we are to 
begin conjecturing as to the effects of three 
or four articles combined, where are we after- 
wards to stop? No bounds can be set to the 
agency of'such a principle, when once admitted ; 
and we shall speedily arrive at compositions of 
one hundred ingredients or more, such as Mi- 
thridate and Theriaca have heretofore been. 
But, the argument, that experience has con- 
firmed the use of complicated forms, if it be 
well founded, is the only one that need be 
adduced; it is in itself sufficiently strong. So 
far, however, is this from being the fact, that 
there are not half a dozen compounded medi- 
cines which have remained the same for a cen- 
tury, or scarce an edition of the Pharmacopceia, 
in which additions to, or subtractions from, 
them have not been made. Upon an experi- 
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ence so variable, much dependance cannot be 
placed; but, in truth, it has not been sober 
experience ; that same spirit of speculation and 
conjecture which first formed the composition, 
makes also the subsequent alterations in it; and 
the simplification of its instruments is one great 
proof of the improved state of our science, and 
will probably hereafter be carried to a still 
greater extent even than it now is. 

There are some compounds into which cer- 
tain quantities of the most active substances, 
such as opium and mercury, enter; and of these 
the relative proportions have in. a few instances 
been altered. Wherever this has been done, it 
has been intended to bring them to an even pro- 
portion, and to render their doses more easily 
calculated. . | 

With respect to the omissions in the present 
edition, when compared with the last, it will 
hardly be thought that any article which 1s omit- 
ted ought to have been retained. ‘There is, per- 
haps, no objection to an extensive list of Ma- 
teria Medica, but there are many to a trifling 
and inert one. Even some compound medi- 
cines, which consist of few articles, and can be 
better mixed extemporaneously, in proportions 
suited to the circumstances of practice, have 
in some instances, on this account been omitted. 
Different forms of the same thing, as the se- 
veral animal carbonates of lime, have been re- 
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ducedto one. The whole chapter of T'rochisc 
has been expunged, because they are prepared 
rather by confectioners than apothecaries, and 
are chiefly directed by the prejudices of the 
patient; they rarely make a part of the pre- 
scription of a physician, and form moreover a 
most indefinite and uncertain mode of admi- 
nistering any active medicine. 

Although the omissions are numerous, the 
introductions very nearly keep pace with them ; 
and although some differences of opinion may 
perhaps exist respecting a few individual arti- 
cles, they will be found upon the whole to add 
effectually to the convenience and means of the 
practitioner. Perhaps it may be thought that, 
in some instances, there has been too much 
caution used in thé omission of various articles 
of modern and respectable recommendation ; 
and on this head considerable difficulties have 
in fact occurred. ‘There is nothing more falla- 
cious than the judgment and evidence of indi- 
viduals upon the medical powers of substances 
to which they are attached in their own prac- 
tice ; and to judge from the various monographs 
upon such subjects, which have been published 
at different times, it would be believed that 
specific remedies exist for every disease which 
it is the lot of man to suffer; and that by the 
employment of a few simple articles only, hu- 
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man life might be prolonged according to the 
will of its possessor. The College, while they 
have felt this difficulty, have at the same time 
endeavoured to obviate it for the future, and 
have laid the foundation for an effective inves- 
tigation of the powers of those substances which 
are from time to time recommended by indivi- 
duals, by appointing a large Committee from 
their own body, of those whose public situations 
give them the means of enquiry, for this express 
purpose, and requiring that their reports shall 
be agreed upon by the majority, and not con- 
vey the opinion of an individual only. It is 
therefore to be hoped, that any future additions 
to the catalogue may stand upon a firmer and 
more distinct basis than heretofore. 

The further improvement of the Pharmaco- 
pceia may also be expected from a more intimate 
acquaintance with the characters of those articles 
which form the Materia Medica. This informa- 
tion scarcely occupies, in the medical educa. 
tion of the present day, the rank which its im- 
portance demands, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, may be considered to be rather upon the 
decline. The College will hereafter be enabled 
to promote and extend this branch of know- 
ledge by the liberality and public spirit of Mr. 
Brande, who has very lately presented to them 
the unique and extensive collection of speci- 
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mens, which were bequeathed to him by the 
late Dr. Burges. 

Lastly, as to the Language, simplicity ind 
precision have been looked to rather than ele- 
gance of style, and Celsus and Pliny have been 
considered as ample authorities for the con- 
struction of a modern Pharmacopoeia. From 
any apology, however, for the authorities which 
have regulated the Latinity of the body of the 
work, the pure and elegant Preface, which is 
the composition of the President, may safely 
be exempted. 

Having spoke thus at large upon the compo- 
tion of the original work, it will become me to 
speak briefly of the translation which is now 
offered to the public. The text has been ren- 
dered closely, but I hope, intelligibly to all; i£ 
it be so, no higher merit can be claimed for it; 
and further than this, I have not in truth been 
anxious as to the language in which it is clothed. 
In the botanical part of the catalogue I have 
added the ordinary names instead of anglicising 
the systematic ones, and for these I have gone 
to established works, to Smith's Flora Britan- 
nica for those which are the produce of our 
own country, and to Martyn's edition of Miller's 
Gardener's Dictionary for the remainder. But 
as generic and specific names only are given 
in the Catalogue, and as Wildenhow's edition 
of the Species Plantarum of Linnaeus may not 
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be accessible to all those into whose hands 
this work may fall, I have attempted a trans- 
lation of his essential generic and specific cha- 
racters also, which, with some other particu- 
lars, I have thrown into alphabetical order, 
and added in the Appendix. This translation 
has been made in conformity, for the most 
part, with Professor Martyn’s Language of 
Botany (Lond. 1807). -In the notes which are 
subjoined in a smaller character to the several 
preparations, I have put together such additional 
information relative to the subject as seemed to 
me important to be known in the shop of the 
apothecary. I have, in most instances, endea- 
voured also to state the chief reasons which 
have led to the several changes made in the 
text from the Pharmacopoeia. This may be- 
imperfectly done, and I must take the imper- 
fections, such as they are, upon my own head; 
in them the college can have no share, nor can 
they be blamed for their determinations, if my 
reasons shall appear insufficient. I have taken 
a large portion of the mechanical part of the 
work upon myself, and I have not been absent 
. during the whole period from a single meeting 
connected with it; I have arranged the corre- 
spondence received during its progress, and al- 
together, therefore, may not be wholly inade- 
quate to the commentary I have undertaken. 
To each article I have added the synonym of 
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the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, 1745, and 1720, 
distinguishing those articles of the last Pharma- 
copeeia, and of that only when they differed 
from the present one in preparation, by printing 
them in a different character. The chemical 
authority to which I have chiefly had recourse, 
and which I ought, therefore, to acknowledge, 
is the third edition of Thomson's System of 
Chemistry (Edin. 1807), to the accuracy and 
excellence of which a good deal of attention 
to the subject enables me to bear ample tes- 
timony. | 

I may be thought by some not to have paid 
due attention, or made sufficient comparative 
references, to the Edinburgh and Dublin Phar- 
macopceia; a new edition of the former of 
which appeared in 1805, and of the latter in 
1807. This has not arisen from any want of 
respect or admiration on my part of the works 
alluded to, the merit of which I most readily 
acknowledge; but for the purpose of avoiding 
confusion, which I have seen happen again and 
again from the incorporation of three Pharma- 
copeeias into one work. I have professed to 
translate the London Pharmacopoeia, not either 
the Edinburgh:or the Dublin; these may be 
consulted in Dr. Andrew Duncan’s Edinburgh 
New Dispensatory, though I-cannot but wish, 
while I make this reference, that he had given 
each separately, rather than incorporated them 
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with one another; in truth the errors I have 
mentioned as arising from this source, give 
an additional reason in favour of the idea of a 
national Pharmacopeeia. I have abstained from 
affixing to the several articles their medical 
virtues, or the cases in which they are more | 
particularly exhibited, because directions of 
this sort are scarcely within the province of a 
Pharmacopoeia, and to be done satisfactorily, 
they would occupy too much room: I have 
thought, therefore, that to omit them entirely, 
was better than to give them imperfectly. For 
the same reason I have’ not given any history 
or character of the articles in the catalogue of 
Materia Medica; the works I would at present 
recommend to the student upon this subject, 
are Aikin's edition of Lewis’s: Experimental 
History of the Materia Medica (Lond. 1791), 
and Murray's Apparatus Medicaminum(Gotting. 
1776); and if I ever complete the work to which 
I have before alluded, à correct description of 
the articles of Materia Medica will form a prin- 
cipal feature in it. 

It will explain some seeming inaccuracies in 
the references to the Pharmacopceia of 1787, 
if I mention that successive editions have varied 
somewhat from each other, and that unfortu- 
nately they have been confounded together. 
The quarto and the first duodecimo agree to- 
gether; an octavo was afterwards published 
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with alterations, and a duodecimo since with 
more alterations still, and these can only be 
distinguished by looking for some known point 
of difference between them in the body of the 
work. ! 
A few tables are added in the Appendix, 
which I think will prove useful as references. 
In one of these the prosody of the terms is 
marked, and the two extremes of the usual 
doses for adults are attempted to be established. 
Any such attempt must, however, be vague and 
imperfect; the doses must vary essentially ac- 
cording to the effect intended to be produced, 
and the idiosyncracy of the patient; so that a 
table of this kind will only save the uninstructed 
from any manifest error, not inform the esta- 
blished practitioner; and in some instances, 
when they are influenced by bulk rather than 
medical power, may. seem, perhaps, to be fixed 
very incorrectly. It differs in very few points 
from a similar table affixed by Dr. Latham to 
the latter editions of Dr. Healde's Pharmaco- 
poesia, and those deviations are founded upon 
actual experience. The remaining tables re- 
quire no observations. 

The original work will of course become the 
subject of various opinions, and the translation 
will follow the fate of its parent, whilst, on its 
own account, it can aspire to no praise beyond 
that of being useful. For myself I shall per- 
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severe steadily in what I conceive to be the path 
of my public duty, turning neither to the right 
nor the left, and with an earnest zeal to con- 
tribute to the advancement of a profession to 
which I am bound by inclination as well as 
gratitude. Perhaps I may err in judgment, I 
may be deficient in ability, or sometimes in 
attention ; and I shall willingly and thankfully 
submit myself to correction and instruction, 
especially if by their means I shall be enabled 
hereafter to render this translation more gene- 
rally useful. | 
R. POWELL. 
LE ssex-Street, Strand, ) 
July 15, 1809. 
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AFTER an interval of scarcely two and twenty 
years, we have resolved again to revise our Phar- 
macopaia. This labour has been imposed upon 
us by the improved state and daily cultivation of 
Natural Science, which has within that short 
period been freed from so much error, illus- 
trated by so many experiments, and established 
upon principles so much more firm and pro- 
found than before, that should medicine alone 
of all its branches be suffered to remain station- 
ary and neglected, we might justly incur discre- 
dit; especially, when of the two other sciences 
Chemistry and Botany, which are most closely 
allied to our own, the latter has investigated with 
d 
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immense labour the vegetable productions oi 
every climate, and the former has changed its 
whole system and language for a better. There 
seemed, therefore, to be no excuse for delaying 
any longer a diligent revision of the powers of 
the substances used in medicine to ascertain 
whether any of them ought to be expunged. 
from the list, as obsolete or superfluous. 

We are without doubt greatly indebted to 
our immediate predecessors, inasmuch as they 
rendered the processes of Pharmacy more cer- 
tain and expeditious: for even in their time 
the dawn of modern Philosophy had appeared, 
dispelling the clouds of former systems, re- 
moving with the concomitant darkness their 
groundless apprehensions, and, in short, open- 
ing the secret recesses of nature so far as to 
show clearly, what was incongruous, and what 
was accordant; what substances were at vari- 
ance with each other, and what might be best 
associated together in composition. But such 
is the condition of art, that it admits only of 
improvement, not of absolute perfection. 

Hence, therefore, the science of Medicine has 
annually made some progress, nor has the present 
age been wanting in its endeavours to carry fur- 
ther what the former had begun; for it has de- 
scribed with greater accuracy the symptoms of 
some diseases, and has discovered more suitable 
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remedies for others; it has rejected some medi- 
cines which were useless and inefficacious, and 
by experience and authority has established 
others of greater powers; it has also examined 
ihe whole with more accuracy, and taught 
more scientific methods of compounding them. 
When, therefore, we first commenced our re- 
vision of the Pharmacopceia, we discovered 
many things which but ill accorded with the 
present more perfect state of our art ; still more 
which were at variance with the improved sys- 
tem of nomenclature devised by philosophers 
of later times; and some. which it became ne- 
 «essary to add for the sake of greater order and 
consistency in the work itself. We have been 
fully aware, however, of the great inconveni- 
ence and danger which arise from frequent 
changes in Pharmacopceias; but we have also 
felt that whatever accords most closely with 
real science will in the end become the most 
established and most useful Under this im- 
pression we resolved, as far as the nature of the 
thing admitted, to affix to medicines those 
aames which were correct, and which accorded 
with the composition of each, taking care at 
the same time that the titles should not acquire 
a length which would prove inconvenient to 
the prescriber. If, therefore, in order to exe 
press clearly the composition of any article, a 
number of words became necessary, we have 
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preferred a more simple appellation, even though 
less scientific. ji | 
With respect to ourselves, we have spared no 
pains to render the present edition as perfect as 
possible. Not that we are bold enough to ima- 
gine that it will satisfy every body, or that it is 
free from errors; but before any person pro- 
ceeds to criticise these with severity, we ihtreat. 
him to reflect upon the diversity and difficulty 
which attach to a work of this sort, and we trust. 
he will not then be disgusted with a few faults 
which may occur.—But on this point enough 
has been said, - | | 3 
Some terms which are employed require a 
more earnest apology, since they may seem to 
deviate more than was necessary from common 
usage, such as Anthemis and Lytta ; or to sound 
harshly and barbarously, as Potassa: upon the 
admission of these we for some time paused, 
but what could be done against the authority of . 
all the naturalists of the present day ; or with 
what propriety could we alone retain names of 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, which the 
chief writers in this branch of science had ap- 
plied to substances entirely dissimilar? We 
have therefore thought it better to risk the ac- 
cusation of barbarism, than to admit terms of 
doubtful or uncertain signification, or to. dis- 
‘sent in a few names. only from the established 
practice of chymists. dedit ! 
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With respect to the change which we have 

determined upon making in the measures of 
liquids, we do not fear the imputation of hav- 
ing done it from an affectation of novelty, since 
it has long been considered as necessary. Affix- 
ing the same names to measures of liquids and 
to weights of solids very frequently produced 
mistakes. We have not ventured to alter the 
measure called a Gallon, the capacity of which 
is defined by the statutes of the realm ; but we 
have deemed it to be not only lawful, but our 
positive duty to divide this into parts, and to 
affix names to each, according. to our own 
judgment. 
. Moreover, we hope we have followed that 
sort of method in perfecting the work which 
is best suited to the subject of it; and 1t will be 
the most agreeable reward we can receive for 
the care and labour we have bestowed, if, such 
as it is, it shall contribute to the public good, 
and tend to point out more certain remedies 
for the cure of diseases, or become instrumental 
towards a more speedy alleviation of them. 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. 


‘Two kinds of Weights are used in England, 
by one of which gold and silver, and by the 
other almost all other kinds of merchandise, 
are valued ; we employ the former, which is 
also called Troy-weight, and divide the pound 

in the following manner, viz. J 


‘The pound, Ib.- ( l'welve ounces. 2 
The ounce, . ight drachms. 5 
The drachm, contains Three scruples. 9 
The scruple, gj rete gras gr. 


We have added the signs by which the 


several weights are denoted. 
| B 
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It may not be superfluous to insert the following Table, as 
explaining the more minute relation of weights. 


Pound. Ounce. Drachm. Scruple. Grain. 


Ua Ea =. 08 3 288 =. 5700 
1 = 8 = 24 = 480 

l. = Ora 60 

= 20 


1 


The following characters are also in common use. 
Ey Recipe. Take. 
à aa ana. of each. 
ss. the half of any thing. 
Cong. Congius. a gallon. 
Cochl. Cochleare. a spoonful. 


Wholesale dealers and Apothecaries buy their drugs by 
Avoirdupois-weight, though Troy-weight is used for the 
composition of medicines. The relations, therefore, and . 
the differences which exist between the two, oneness always 
to be kept in mind. : 

Now the Avoirdupois pound contains 7000 grains, and the: 
Troy and Apothecaries pound only 5760, hence the pound 
of the latter is less than that of the former by 1240 grains, 
and 1 Ib. Avoirdupois is equal to 1 Ib. 2 oz. 11 dwts. 16 grs. 
Troy. 

But the Troy ounce, on the other hand, is greater than the 
Avoirdupois; for the former contains 480 gts., the latter 
4311 grs. ; and 175 Troy ounces are equal to 192 Avoir- 
dupois. E | 

The relations of each may be seen at once in the follow- 
ing Tables. 

144 lb. Avoirdupois = 175 Ib. Troy. 
122 oz. Avoirdupois = 175 oz. Trov. 
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'" Avoirdupois Weight. Troy Weight. 

lb. oz. dwt. grs. grs. 

1]. - - = 1.2.11.16 = 7000 

Vou. "3 UL —- "070.18, 5729 MOS 

i dr > mse OR, OF. shi Sas 27.35 

Troy Weight. Avoirdupois Weight nearly. 
Ibs: oz." dr. 

1 lb. E - = 0.13.2; 

Eos. vos die 14 


The grain of every country is an uniform weight, but the 
grains of different countries vary from each other. 


The measures of liquids also differ, one 
being used for beer, and another for wine; 
we adopt the latter, and employ for liquids, 
measures which are derived from the wine 
gallon. 

The wine gallon is defined by the statutes 
of the realm, and we divide it for medical pur- 
poses in the following manner, viz. 


The gallon Cong. Eight pints 0 
The pint . be fluidounces {5 
The fluidounce Eso ( Eightfidrachms f 
The fluidrachm Sixty minims. 1) 


We have added the signs by which we de- 
note the several measures. 
Lhat no error may arise from the indiscri- 
B 2 
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.snnate use of the same terms to express both 
weights and measures, we have, after due con- 
sideration, devised certain new ones, which use 
will in a short time render easi y.— Moreover, 
we measure the smaller divisions of liquids by 
a glass measure marked at equal distances ; for 
the number of drops is a fallacious and uncer- 
tain mode of division, since compared with those 
of water, almost double the number of drops 
of any tincture are required to fill the same 
measure. 


A most important change is now first adopted in the men- 
suration of liquids and the division of the wine pint, by 
which it is mtended to introduce accuracy in the measurement 
of quantities of liquids below one drachm, For these the 
table of no former Pharmacoporia has provided, but as some 
‘such were always absolutely necessary in daily practice, so the 
uncertain method of drops was adopted, and has been gener- 
ally received. The number of drops contained in one flui- 
drachm has been assumed to be sixty ; and taking water as a 
standard, this number, though by no means accurate, would 
still be sufficiently correct for ordinary purposes; but when 
other liquids of less specific gravity are used, a much larger 
number is required to fill the same measure: thus of proof 
spirit 140 drops are required to equal the bulk of sixty of 
water dropped from the same vessel. If, therefore, in the 
composition of medicines, measures suited to the standard of 
water were used occasionally. only; and it was generally as- 
sumed that sixty drops were equal to one fluidrachm, and one 
fluidrachm of tincture of opium was substituted for sixty 
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drops prescribed, twice the dose intended would be given. 
It may be further objected to the use of drops; that their 
bulk is influenced by the quantity of liquid contained in the 
bottle from which they fall, by the thickness of the lip, and 
éven by inequalities in the different parts of the lip of the 
same bottle ; that volatile liquids, to which this mode is most 
commonly applied, are thus exposed with extensive surfaces 
and their evaporation promoted; and on every account the 
adeption of some decisive, convenient, and uniform substi- 
tute became necessary. "The subdivisions of the wine pint 
are therefore extended to the sixtieth part of the flui- 
drachm, and glass measures expressive of such subdivisions 
are adopted by the College. ‘These will be as uniform and 
constant as the weights employed for solids ; the accuracy 
of the former as well as of the latter being, of course, depend- 
ent upon precision in their construction, which is not more 
difficult to be attained in one than in the otherinstance. Si- 
milar Latin terms and characters have been heretofore used 
tó express the weights of solids and the measures of liquids, 
and thus véry different quantities have, in fact, been express- 
ed by the same name; an error which became more evident 
when it was proposed to extend it still farther, and to call the 
least division of liquids by the name of a grain. ‘This simi- 
larity has been a source of complaint from the time of Galen 
(De compos. Medicam. 1. 6, 98), and, on adopting more mi- 
mute divisions of liquids, the College resolved also to assume 
certain arbitrary terms which may distinguish bétween 
them and the weights of solids; and in those taken, they 
have, with respect to measures of ounce and drachm, which 
are in móst common usé, been anxious to do as little 
violence a$ possible to established habits, consistent with the 
distmction at which they have aimed; and which they have 
also upon the same principles extended to the signs by which 
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such measures may be designated. In our own language the _ 
term pint is sufficiently distinct from pound, and may still 
be retained as a translation of oc/arius. In the banishment 
however of a particular practice from pharmacy, the banish- 
ment of the term immediately expressing it, and forcing it 
upon the recollection, became also necessary 5 for this reason. 
the word drop could not be retained to signify the sixtieth 
‘part of a fluidrachm, and the coinage of a new one has been 
resorted to. | 
The College have adopted the glass measures originally 
invented by the late Mr. 'Timothy Lane, F. R. S. in which 
the standard wine gallon of the Exchequer is divided 
into 61,440 parts, now called minims, and which are appli- 
cable with accuracy to the mensuration of the smallest of 
these quantities. By anact of parliament, 14 Ann, the wine 
gallon is fixed at 231 cubic inches, and the weight of the 
standard exchequer gallon of water at a temperature of 63?, 
and barometrical pressure — 29, 52, is 58, 176 Troy grains. - 
It will further be remembered, that the use of measures or 
weights made by any particular person is not insisted upon ; 
and provided they be accurate, it is of no importance where 
or how they are procured. . | 
Perhaps sufficient attention is scarcely paid in general to 
the state of scales and weights: they are necessarily exposed in 
the shop of the Apothecary, to circumstances under which 
their accuracy is impaired, and they require greater care 
on this account. ‘The beam should remain in equilibrio even 
if the scales be changed, and it should turn with a very small 
addition to its weight; the sorts used in the shops may easily 
be procured so nice as to be influenced by yoth of a grain. | 
I had intended to subjoin to this translation a table of the 
relative value of drops and measure, but I found the former 
so very variable, that it could not be applicable under any al- 
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teration of circumstances, and therefore it seemed better to 
omit it altogether*. 

I subjoin the following table of proportions as was done 
to weights. 


Pint. Fluidounce. Fluidrachm. Minim. 
he zc1 16 = 128 25 7680 
1 = 8 == 480 


1 = 60 


Care is to be taken that neither copper 
nor lead enter into the composition of the 
substances from which mortars, measures, 
funnels, or other vessels, in which medicines 
are either prepared or kept, are made. More- 
over, vessels of earthen-ware whose surfaces 
are glazed by lead are improper. 


This injunction is repeated from the former Pharmacopeeia, 
and extended still farther to a prohibition of those vessels 
whose surfaces are covered with a glaze of lead. In many 
instances the reduction of substances to powder requires 
mortars to be used of large size, and sufficient strength to 
bear the application of considerable force; these were for- 
merly made of the composition called 2e//-zetal, which still 
keep their place, though improperly, in many shops ; mor- 
tars of iron ought to be substituted for them. In the present 
system, however, the reduction of substances to powder is 


* See a useful essay, entitled, Remarks on the Inaccuracy and 
Uncertainty of the present Method of compounding Medicines by 
Drops, &c, by C. Shuttleworth, Surgeon, Liverpool. 1808, 
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only occasionally practised by the apothecary ; this 1s most 
commonly done upon the large scale by drug-mills in the 
first instance, and the article is thus supplied to the shopsin the 
state of powder fitted at once for use. Now this is one 
of the modern facilities and arrangements of trade which 
cannot be too cautiously looked after. The proprietor of 
the mills, perhaps, returns for a given weight of the gross. 
article four-fifths, taking the difference for the use of his 
machinery and the necessary loss in preparation, He has 
also the power of substituting or mixing in an inferior article 
without much fear of detection, since when those external 
qualities, by which the goodness of drugs is chiefly estimated, 
are lost, it is very difficult indeed, if not impossible, to iden- 
tify them. Any man who occasionally looks at the drug 
sales of the metropolis, will find very large proportions of 
refuse articles which ought to be destroyed; these, never- 
theless, find purchasers, and under the conveniences which 
the form of powder gives, are often deait out to the con- 
sumer, blended in a masterly manner, under the character of 
drugs of superior quality. It is therefore desirable that the 
Apothecary should powder his own drugs ; and a large iron 
mortar, or what is still better, a small hand-mill will effect 
this in a sufficient degree for the consumption of any ordi- 
nary concern, excepting in a few articles, which are harder, 
and therefore more difficultly broken down. 
_ Where substances are insoluble in water, the addition of 
water so as to form them into a paste may be usefully made, 
with which they are to be rubbed or levigated in a mortar 
till of sufficient fineness; this prevents loss and i inconvenience 
from quantities of the finer powder being scattered about in 
. dust. The mode of separation of powders of such substances 
of an equal degree of fineness will be spoken of hereafter. 
Vessels for evaporation, or any preparation of liquids or 


vegetable juices, should be preferred of stone ware, or 
hU 
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Wedgwood’s ware, though practically no injury arises in the 
_ preparation of extracts from the use of tin evaporators kept 
clean for the purpose, and in their application such will be 
often found to be most especially convenient. Measures 
should be of glass, or if they be required for large quantities, 
of earthen-ware, and by no means of pewter or any metallic 
composition. 


Preparations of the acids, alkalies, earths, 
or metals, and also salts of every kind, ought 
to be kept in stopped glass bottles. 

We measure degrees of temperature by 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, and when we direct 
a boiling heat (calor fervens), we mean a tem- 
perature of 212°. A gentle heat (calor lenis], 
denotes a temperature between 90° and 100°. 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer is commonly employed in this 
country, and therefore is here adopted. All thermome- 
tric divisions are arbitrary, and different ones are used in 
different countries. It may be useful to afhx the following 
formule for ascertaining the corresponding degree of Fah- 
renheit with Reaumur’s scale, which is mostly used on the 
continent, and with the centigrade scale of modern France. 

Fahrenheit divides the space between the freezing and 
boiling point of water into 180°, and considers the former 
as 32°, in a similar scale ascending from zero, so that his 
boiling point is 212°. 

Reaumur divides the same space into 80°, and consi- 
ders the freezing point of water as zero, and its boiling 
point as $0°. | | 
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Hence 180 F = 80 R, and 9 F = 4 R, and to reduce 


the degree of Reaumur to that of Fahrenheit, we have 
Rx9 


-++ 38 which gives the corresponding degree of Fahren- 


heit. 'The centigrade thermometer of the French, like 
that of Celsius used in Sweden, divides the same space into 


100 degrees, so that 180 F = 100 C, and 9 F = 5 C, and to 
— + 32, 
that is, multiply the degree in both instances by 9, and divide ‘ 
by 4 for the former, by 5 for the latter, and to the quotient 
add 32, which will give the corresponding degree of Fahren- 
heit. Or the converse of these operations will convert Fah- 
renheit’s degrees into corresponding ones of either of the 
other scales. 


reduce the degrees to those of F, we have 


Two definitions of temperature are also assumed with 
sufficient accuracy for practical use, and it would be a very 
desirable thing if we could more approximate to precision, 
in describing or regulating the higher degrees of heat 
produced by naked fires, upon the uniformity of which 
the powers of some of the most active medicines con- 
siderably depend. ‘This may be imperfectly done by at- 
tending to the form and size of the furnace, to the quantity 
of air admitted, to the size and nature of the fuel employed, 
and to the mutual relations of these to each other ; and, above 
all, by practical experience in their management: but there 
is no instrument at present in use that can be satisfactorily 
and conveniently applied to this purpose. 


When we speak of Specific Gravity, we 
suppose the substance mentioned to be of 
the temperature of 55°. 
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A Water Bath is applied when any sub- 
stance, contained in a suitable vessel, is 
exposed either to boiling water, by immer- 
sion in it, or to the steam thereof, that it may 
be heated. 

A Sand Bath consists of sand which is to 
be gradually heated, and into which any 
substance, contained in a suitable vessel, is 
immersed. | 


4 


SEE 


Two methods of increasing temperature are defined for 
the convenience of subsequent application, and the first of 
them, the Water Bath, is now extended to the application of 
the same temperature by steam, as well as immediate immer- 
sion in the water, which, in the preparation of various articles, 
especially extracts, is much more convenient. The fact, that 
water, saturated with muriate of soda, requires a higher tem- 
perature to make it boil, and that a heat of 230° may be thus 
occasionally applied to substances immersed therein, was the 
foundation of the use of a salt bath in the former Pharma- 
copceia; but a temperature of 212° is considered fully suf- 
ficient for all the preparations which are required, and it has 
been judged proper to retain only the means of applying it. 

The Sand Bath may have its heat raised to redness, and 
it is often required to be so, but the gradual transmission 
of heat through this medium prevents that destruction of 
glass vessels which more sudden changes of temperature are 
apt to occasion, and it is also more manageable in itself ; 
hence it has great advantages in the majority of processes 
over a naked fire. | 
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The following explanation of some other operations em- 
ployed in pharmacy may not be useless. 

Filtration is a mode of separating from liquids those solid 
substances which differ but little in their specific gravity, and 
subside but slowly. For the nicer purposes of Pharmacy, 
bibulous paper must be used folded into a conical form and 
placed within a funnel; it should be colourless, which may be 
easily obtained, and therefore notthe blotting paper of ordinary 
use. For other preparations, linen, woollen, or cotton cloths 
may be employed, whick allow the liquid to pass readily 
through them, and which, therefore, are especially applicable 
to soluticns of vegetable matters, and separation of them from 
their insoluble parts when required for immediate use. The 
stronger acids which would destroy filtres made of animal er 
vegetable matter, if they require filtration, must be passed 
through pounded glass, retained in the funnel by a few larger 
pieces first introduced into its neck. For the separation of 
supernatant liquids from substances of great specific gravity, 
and which readily subside to the bottom, Decantation is used 3 
which means, that the fluid shall be carefully poured off 
without disturbing the heavier substance which has subsided. 
to the bottom. | 

Evaporation is used for separating water or any other vola- 
tile fluid from those which are fixed in the same degree of 
heat. It is therefore performed by the application of heat, 
and itis promoted by using shallow vessels, and extending 
the surface of the fluid as much as possible. Where it is an 
object to collect the volatile fluid, the operation is called 
Distillation, which is performed in vessels, suited to the parti- 
cular quantity and purpose : such as, a retort and receiver, or 
a common still. When solids are separated from each other, 
by the greater volatility of one in à given temperature, the 
operation is called Sublimation. 
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When solid substances are rendered liquid by the applica- 
tion of heat, it is called Fusion : when by the chemical agency 
of a liquid, their attraction of aggregation is destroyed, and 
both unite into a transparent liquor, it is called Se/ution ; this 
last is one great object of pharmacy, and may for the most part 
be assisted by moderate heat, and by shaking or agitating the 
two together. If the aggregation between the parts of a 
solid substance be broken down mechanically, and a liquid 
effused thereon be rendered turbid by suspension of the 
powder in it, and does not become transparent, nor the pow- 
der lose its solid mode of existence, it is called Mixture. 

In other operations of pharmacy, dissolved substances are 
separated from their solutions by other additions made there- 
to, and they are thus obtained in a solid state; this is called 
Preeipitation. 
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In the second column, Vegetables are named according to 
Willdenow’s edition of the species Plantarum of Linnzus, 
( Berlin, 17917, et seg. ): Animals, according to Gmelin’s edi- 
tion of the Systema Naturz of Linnzeus, ( Leyden, 1789, ef 
seg.) : and Chemical Substances according to the modern 
nomenclature ; unless it be otherwise expressed. 


A 
Abietis Resina, Pinus Abies, 
Resin of the spruce — The concrete resin, 
fir. Sp. Plant. Willden. 
iv. 506. 
Med. Bot. t. 208. 
Absin'thium, Artemisia Absinthium, 


Common Wormwood. S. P. W. iii. 1844. 
M. B. t. 122. 
Smith. Fl. Brit. 864..— 


Note. JI have added to this Catalogue, references to the voluine 
and page of Willdenow's Species Plantarum, and to the plates of 
all those plants which are figured in Woodville’s Medical Botany. 
The indigenous plants I have also referred to the page of Smith’s 
Flora Britannica ( Lond, 1806.), and I have accented the words 
according to their received medical use. 
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AcAéciz Gummi, Acacia vera. The Gum. 
Acacia gum, called S. P. W. iv. 1085. 
Gum Arabic. M. B. t. 67. Mimosa 
nilotica. | 
Acetóss Folia, Rumex Acetosa. 


Common Sorrel leaves. The Leaves. 
| S. P. W. d. 260. 
M. B. t. 69. 

S. F. B. 396. 
Acétosélla, Oxalis Acetosella, 
Common wood Sorrel. S. P. W. ii. 780. 

M. B. t. 20. 
S. F. B. 491. 
Acétum, . Impure acetic acid. 
Vinegar. 
A'cidum sulpliáricum, Sulphuric acid. 
Sulphuric acid. 
The specific Gravity is. 
to that of distilled 
. Water, as 1,850 to 
1,000. which is also 


as 37 to 20. 
Aconiti Folia, Aconitum Napellus. 
Aconite leaves, or —— — The leaves. 
. Monk’s hood. oz Ber Nia ls d OM 


M. B. t. 6. 
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A'deps, - Sus Scrofa. The Lard. 
flog’s Lard. ‘Gmelin, Syst. Nat. 210. 
AErügo, Impure Subacetate of 
Perdigris. Copper. 
Alli Rádix, ! Allium sativum. 
Garlic Root. The Root. 

; S, P. W. i, 68. 

M. B. t. 168. 

Al'oes spicátee Ex- — Aloé spicata. 
. trac'tum, The Extract. 


Eatract of spiked Aloe, 
called Socotrine Aloes. | 
Aloésvulgáris Extrac- Aloé vulgaris. 
tum, The Extract. 
Extract of common Aloe, Sibthorp Flor. Grec. 
called Barbadoes | 
Aloes. 


As a full description of this plant il be given in Sib. 
thorp’s great work now under publication, that author is there- 
fore quoted. Dr. Smith, the Editor of it, says, that the 
plant described under the above name, is asserted by Sib- 
~ thorp to be the true A26; of Dioscorides, which is described 
as producing our officinal Barbadoes Aloes, by Sloane, in his 
History of Jamaica (Vol. i. p. 245). 

Althee' ee Folia & Radix, Althea divide bet 
Marshmallow Leaves The Leavesand Root. 
and Root. S.P.W.n5 770; 

| $ Au bt 59. 
S. F. B. 739: 


C 
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Alümen, Supersulphate of argili 
Alum. and potass. | 
Ammoníacum, Heracleum gummife- 
_, Gum Ammonaac. rum. 
E The Gum-resin. 
Willd. Hort. Berolin. 


Ammóniz Murias, — Muriat of ammonia. 


Muriat of Ammonia. 
» This plant, described in the above work (tom. i. pl. 53, 
54.) for the first time, was raised in the Royal Garden at 
Berlin, by Willdenow, from the seeds taken out of the 
Ammoniacum of the shops, which, it is well known, often 
contains them. The author declares himself to be satisfied, 
that this drug is produced by Heracleum gummiferum, though 
he has not been successful in his endeavours to procure it 
from the plants raised at Berlin. : 


Amy'gdala amára, I Amygdalus commu- 


| | nis. The Kernels. 
| | Var. 7 
dulcis, a Var. 8 
Bitter and Sweet | | S. P. W. ii. 982. 
Almond. t Mo B. t: 83. 
Am'ylum, Tots hybernum. 
Starch. | Starch of Wheat. 
| Saba We 1-477. 
Anéthi Semina, Anethum graveolens. 
Dill Seed. The Seed. 


S. P. W. i. 1469. 
M. B. t. 159. 
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Anisi Semina, Pimpinella Anisum. 
Aniseed. The Seed. 
SB We 1473, 
M."Br t 180 
Anthemidis Flores, | Anthemis nobilis. 
Common Chamomile The single Flowers. 
Flowers. S. P. W. iii. 2180. 
| MBs t. 105. 
S. F. B. 904. 
Antimónii Sulphuré- Sulphuret of antimony. 
tum, 
Sulphuret of Antimony. 
Argen'tum, Refined Silver. 
Silver. 
Armorácie Radix, ^ Cochlearia Armoracia. 
Horse Radish Root. The Root. | 
| D.3P. W. ii. 451. 
M. B. t. 150. 
.S. F. B. 690. 
Arsenici Ox ydum, White Oxyd of Arsenic. 
Oxyd of Arsenic. — 


As'ari Folia, ... Asarum Europzeum. 
Asarabacca Leaves. The Leaves. 
O. P. Wi. 538. 
M. B. t. 86. 


S. F. B. 509. 
e. 
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Assafoetide Gummi- Ferula Assafeetida. 
resina, The Gum Resin. 
Assafatida Gum Resin. S. P. W. i. 1413. 


This is the plant described and figured by Kempfer 
(Amenitates Exotice ), whose fidelity has never been impeach- 
ed, and whose account of the species yielding that valuable 
drug is to be considered as at least equally admissible with 
any other. ‘The plant raised by Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh 
(Phil. Trans. V. 75. Med. Dot, t. 8), from seeds sent to Dr. 
Guthrie, of St. Petersburgh, from the mountains of Ghian, 
in Persia, is certainly different, and now.bears the name of 
Ferula Persica (W illdenow, Sp. Plant.) ; but both one and the 
other may be supposed to yield a similar juice, and the differ- 
ence of the ispecies is not to be wondered at, as the ferula 
Assafetida grows in the south of Persia, and the Persica in 
the north. : : 


Aveénee Semina, Avena sativa. : 
: Oats. The decorticated Seeds 
called Grits. | 
S. P. W. i. 8446. 
Auran tii Bacca, Citrus Aurantium. 
Seville Oranges. The Berries. 


S. P. W. iii. 1427... 
| OCC AME, t. 183, 
Aurantii Cortex, The external Rind of 


Orange Rind. | - the Berry. 
D. 
Dal'samum Peruviáà- Myroxylon peruiferum. 
num, The Balsam. 


Peruvian Balsam. S. P. W. i. 546. 
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Balsamum Tolutánum, Toluifera Balsamum. 
Tolu Balsam. The Balsam. 
.S. P. W. ii. 545. 
M. B. t. 193. 
Belladon’nz Folia, Atropa Belladonna. 
Deadly Niehtshade The Leaves. 


Leaves. S. P. W.i 107. 
M. B. tT, 
S. .F. Bi 985. 
Benzórnum, Styrax Benzóin. 
DBenzoim.-^ ~ The Balsam. 
S.DIW m 023. 
AR B 615. 
Bistor'tze Rai. Polygonum Bistortae Rad? x 
Great Distort. The Root. 
S. P. W. ii. 441. 
M. BD. t. 34. 
S. F. B. 427. 
. C. | 
Cajupáti Oleum, Melaleuca Cajuputi. 
Cajuputà Oil. The essential Oil. 


This oil was supposed to be the produce of Melaleuca Leu- 
cadendron (Med. Bot. t. 229), but it appears from specimens 
of the tree yielding the true Cajuputi, sent home by Mr. 
Christopher Smith, that the species is different, and referable 
to tab. 17, of Rumphius's Herbarium Amboinense (vol. ii.), 
. and not to that author's *€ Arbor alba,” tab. 16. After a 
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careful examination of specimens in Sir Joseph Banks’s, and 
other collections by Dr. Maton, and of those in the Linnzan 
Herbarium by Dr. Smith, we are authorized to consider 
the tree which yields the above oil as a new species, and, 
from the name of its medicinal product, those gentlemen 
have agreed to give to it the appellation of (Melaleuca) 


Cajuputi. 

Calamína, Impure Carbonate of 
Calamine. | Zinc. | 
Calami Radix, Acorus Calamus. 

Sweet Flag Root. | The Root. 


S. P-'W. 1.2900. 

M. B.t- 173. 

S-T B TA 
Calum'be Radix, | ^ The Root of a Plant not 
Calumba Root. yet named. 


The name of Columbo root, by which this article has hitherto 
been known in our shops, seems to have had its origin in the 
supposition that the root was brought to us from Ceylon; a 
supposition apparently strengthened by the similarity in sound 
of the Portuguese appellation of Calumba to the name of the 
principal town of that island. It being a staple export with 

the Portuguese, the place of growth was carefully concealed, 
and the plant itself was unknown to botanists, until very lately, 
when it was raised at Madras from a root brought to Dr. 
James Anderson, of that place, from Mozambique. - From a 
drawing in the possession of the Linnzan Society, the plant 
appears to be of the natural order of MZenispermum, but the 
genus cannot be determined, in consequence of the iile 
flowers not having been as yet seen. 
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Cambógia, Stalagmitis Cambogi- 
Camboge.  Oldes. 
The Gum Resin. 
S. P. W. iv. 980. 


Cam/phora, Laurus Camphora. 
Camphor. A peculiar concrete 
Substance prepared 


by distillation. 
5,1 W. i 415: 


M. B. t. 155. 
Canel'le Cor'tex, Canella alba. The Bark. 
Canella Bark. S. RM. dol. 
| M: B.& 117. 
Cap’sici Bacce, Capsicum annuum. 
Capsicum Berries, called The Berries. 
Cayenne. pepper. S, Po Wis: 1050. 
M. B. t. 144. 
Carbo Lig'ni. Fresh burnt Charcoal. 
Charcoal. 
Cardamines Flóres, Cardamine pratensis. 
Cuckow Flower. The Flower. 
| S. P. W. ni. 487. 
M. B. t.,30. 
| S. F. B. 699. 
Cardamómi Semina, Elettaria Cardamo- 
Cardamom Seeds. mum. 


Maton in Act. Soc. 
Lin. 


E 


+ 
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From an accurate description of the plant producing this 


valuable aromatic, communicated to the Linnzan Society by 


Mr. White, Surgeon of Madras (who, following the example 
of other botanical writers, improperly' refers it to the genus 
Amomum), it has been thought necessary to place the Car- 
damom under a new genus, which Dr. Maton has named 
Llettaria, from Elettari, the original name of this tribe in the 
Hortus: Malabaricus. 

Carice Fructus, Ficus Carica. 

figs. The preserved Fruit, 

! S.P.W.iv.15I 
M. B. T, 150. 


Car'ui Semina, Carum Carui. 
Common Carraway J'he- Pes SO 
Seeds. | S. P. W. i. 1470, . 
M: B.t.45. 
: | S. F. B. 320. i 
Caryophylli, ^ ^^ Eugenia  caryophyl- 
Cloves. lata. | 


The unopened Flow- 
| ers dried. | 
S. P. W. ii. 965. 
M. B. t. 135. 
Caryophyllórum O'leum, The essential Oil of 


Oil of Cloves. the Cloves. 
Cascaril/lze Cor'tex, Croton Cascarilla. 
Cascarilla Bark, — The Bark. 


8. P. W. iv. 581. 
M. B, t. 41. 
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Casisize Pul'pa, Cassia fistula. 
Purging Cassia Pulp. The Pulp of the pods. 
§, P. MW ots. 

M..B. &. 163. 
Castóreum, Castor Fiber, (Russian) 
Castor. 3 «4 peculiar concrete 

substance. 

G. 5. N. 124. 
Cavechu Extractum, Acacia Catechu, 
Catechu Extract. Extract. 

D. B. Wim doro. 

M..B. t. 66 


Mimosa Catechu. 
Centaárii Cacümina, Chironia Centaurium. 
Common Centaury The Tops. 
Tops. S. P. W. i. 1068, 
| M. B: C 15505 
S. F. B. 257, 
Céra al'ba, | 
White wax. 
Céra flava, | | ^ 
Yellow wa. 
Cerevis'iee Fermen'tum, 
Yest. 
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Cetáceum, Physeter macrocepha- 
Spermaceti. lus. 
A peculiar concrete 
substance. 
S. N. G. 227. 
Cinchéne cordifélia Cinchona cordifo- 


Cor'tex, lia. 
Heart-leaved Cinchona The Bark. 

Bark, called Yellow Gen. Char. 

Bark. S. P. W. 1. 957. 

| Cinch. offic. 
M. B. t. 200. 

Cinchónz lancifóli&e Cinchona lancifo- 

Cor'tex, lia. 
Lance-leaved Cinchona The Bark. 

Bark, called Quilled 


Bark. | 
Cinchónz oblongifó- Cinchona oblongi- 
lize Cortex, folia. 


Oblong-leaved Cincho- The Bark. 
na Bark, called Red 
Bark. 


Ne ——— fM —————— 
"eN SIE] op [ey UrtoZ 4 mE 


These names of our three medicinal barks of the genus 
Cinchona were originally given in a publication, entitled, Papel | 
Periodico de Santa Fé (1199), by Dr. Mutis, who, from a 
residence of more than forty years in South America, had 
the best opportunities hitherto obtained by any botanist of : 
investigating this important tribe, and whose observations are 
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more fully detailed in his pupil Zea’s communications to the 
Annals of Natural History, published at Madrid (1800, tom. 
i. p. 196). The Cinchona officinalis of Linnzus proves to 
have been named from specimens of the tree producing the 
yellow bark, (the C. cordifolia of Zea) which were sent to him 
by Mutis, and, through mistake, confounded by the great 
Swedish botanist with the true Peruvian bark received from 
Condamine, in compliment to whom, as our earliest autho- 
rity, the tree has been named by Humboldt and Bonpland, 
in their Plantes Equinoxiales (tom. i. p. 33), Cinchona conda- 
minea. We prefer, however, the prior and more scientific 
trivial name of /ancifolia. i 

The C. cordifolia of Mutis and Zea, is the C. macrocarpa of 
Willdenow (Sp. Plant.), from whose authority we think it 
necessary to deviate in this instance for the reasons before 
alluded to. 


Cinnamómi Cortex, Laurus Cinnamomum. 
Cinnamon Bark. . The inner Bark. 
S: P. W. ii. A71. 
MLB. t 27. 
Cinnamómi Olleum, Its essential Oil. 
Cinnamon Oil. 


Coc'cus, Coccus Cacti. 
Cochineal. G. S.N. 2290. 
Col'chici Radix, Colchicum autumnale. 


Meadow Saffron root. The fresh Root. 
BOE WHO 
M.B £0 
S. P. B. 399. 
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Colocyn'thidis Pul'pa, Cucumis Colocynthis. - 
Bitter Cucumber ic The Pulp of the Pome. 


Conit Folia, 
Common Hemlock 
Leaves. 


Contrajerve Radix, 
Contrajerva Root. 


Copaiba, 
Copaiba. 


Corian'dri Semina, 
Common Coriander 


Seeds. 
Cor'nua, 
Stag’s Horns. 


Créta, 
Chalk. 


S.I. W. Ws DI. 

M. D. t. 175. 
Conium maculatum. 
The Leaves. 

S.P. W. 1, 15205. 
M.. B. t. 22. 

Be Be BO us 
Dorstenia Contrajerva. 
The Root. : | 

S. P. W. 1. 683. 

A.B. f vH. 
Copaifera officinalis. 
The liquid Resin. 

S.P. W.u. 630, 

M, D. t 137. 


Coriandrum sativum. 


The Seed. 


S. P. W. i. 1448. 
M.B.t. 184564 
S. F. B. 320. 
Cervus Elaphus. 
The Horn. | 
SN. G..170.- 2 
Friable Carbonate of 
Lime. 
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Cróci Stigmata, Crocus sativus, (En- 
Saffron. MT glish.) 
The Stigmata. 


S PW. i. 104. 
MOB. t. 176. 


S. F. B. 39. 
Cumíni Sem'ina, Cuminum Cyminum. 
Cumin Seed. The Seed. 


S.P. W:.3. 1440. 
M. B. t. 191. 


Capri Sul phas, Sulphate of Copper. 
Sulphate of Copper. 
Cuspariz Cortex, Cusparia febrifuga. 


Cusparia Bark, called The Bark. 
ZAngustura Bark. — Bonpland Voyage. 
The bark brought to us from aor: has at enc been 

discovered by M.M. Humboldt and Bonpland, the celebrated 

travellers in South America, to belong to a tree not before 
known, which they promise to describe under the above 
name in their superb work the Plantes Equinoxiales. 

Cydénie Semina, Pyrus Cydonia. 

Quince Seed. The Seed. 

| S. P. W.1 1020. 
ND. t v0. 


D. 
Datici Radix, Daucus Carota, 
Carrot Root. (Cultivated). 


The Reot. 
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Daáci Sem'ina, 


Wild Carrot Seed. 


Digitális Fólia, 
Purple Fov Glove 
Leaves. 


Dolichi Pubes, 


Cowhage. 


Dulcamare Caális, 
Woody Night-shade 
Stalks. 


Elatéri Póma, 
Wild Cucumbers. 


/ ° 
Elemi, 


Elemi. 


Daucus Carota,( Wild.) 
The Seed. 

S.P. Wi i. 1989. 
. M. B. t. 161. 

S. F. B. 300. 
Digitalis purpurea. 
The Leaves. 

S. PW.ui 285. 

M. B. t. 24. 

o9. FE. Bos 


Dolichos pruriens. 


. The Bristlesof the Pods. 


S. P. W. imm. 1041. 

M: B. t.,272. 
Solanum Dulcamara. 
The Stalks. 

S. P. W. 1.10928. 

M3sB.t355. 

5,1 B:250.' | 


E. 


Momordica Elaterium. 
The fresh Fruit. 
5. P. W. 1v. 605. 
M. B. t. 43. 


Amyris Elemifera. 


The Resin. 
S.P... 3 333. 
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Euphor’biz Gum mi- Euphorbia  officina- 


resina, rum. 

Euphorbium. The Gum-Resin. 

S. P. W. n. 884. 

F. 

Farína, Triticum hybernum. 
Flour. the Flour. 
Fer'rum, Iron Filings and Wire. — 
Iron. 
Filicis Radix, Aspidium Filix Mas. 
Male Fern Root. The Root. 


34 dB. 1124. 
M. B.t. 49. Poly- 
podium Filiv Mas. — 


Foenic uli Sem'ina, Anethum Foeniculum. 
Fennel Seed. The Seed. 
S. P..W. i..1469. 
AM. P.t. 160; 
S. F. B. 329. 
Fucus, Fucus vesiculosus. 
Bladder Fucus, or Sea 
Wrack. 
G. 
Galbani Gum‘mi-re- Bubon Galbanum. 
sina, _ The Gum Resin. 


- Galbanum Gum-resin. || S. P. W. i. 1439. | 
M. B. t. 12. 
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. Galle, . Cynips Quercus folii. 
Galls. The Nut. - 
! S. N. G. 1. 2650. 
Gentiánze Radix, Gentiana lutea. 
 Gentian Root. The Root. 


3.P. W.& 1998. 
| ; M. B. t. 156. 
Glycyrrhize Rádis, Glycyrrhiza glabra. 


Liquorice foot. S. P. W. m. 1144. | 
M M. B. t. 167. 
Granáti Cor'tex, Punica Granatum. 


Pomegranate Bark. The bark of the Frust. 
I S. P. W. i. 991. 


M. B. t. 58. 
Guaiaci Resina et Guaiacum officinale. 
Lig'num, ‘The Resin and Wood. 
Guaiucum Resin and 8. P. W. ii. 538. 
Wood. — M. B. t. 16. 
Hematox’yli Lignum, Hematoxylon Campe- 
Log Wood. ~ chianum. 
The Wood. 


S. P. W. ii7547. 
M. B. t. 17. 
Helleb ori feet'idi Fólia, Helleborus foetidus. 
Stinking Hellebore The Leaves. 
Leaves. SB P. M, dod99y. 
M. Bete. 
S. F. B. 598. 
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Helleb ori nigri Radix, Helleborus niger. 
Black Hellebore Root. The Root. 
SP. We. 1995, 


M, DB. t. 18. 
Hor'dei Semina, Hordeum distichon. 
Pearl Barley. The Seed husked. 
| | S. BOW. i145. 
Hamuli Strobili, Humulus Lupulus. 


Hops. The Strobiles dried. 
| Sak, AV. qo 769. 
S. F. B. 1077. 


Hydrar'gyrum, 

Quicksilver. 

Hyoscy'ami Folia & Hyoscyamus niger. 
Sem ‘ina, The Leaves and Seed. 

Common Henbane o. Ps oy. ie LOL, 


Leaves and Seed. M. B. t. 52. 
S. F. D. 254. 


Jj. 
Jal'ape Rádix, Convolvulus Jalapa. 
Jalap Root. The Root. 
* S. P. We 1. 860. 
M. B. t. 21. 
Ipecacuan'he Rádix, Callicocca Ipecacu- 
Ipecacuan Root. anha. The Root. 


Lin. Soc. Trans, Vol.vi. 
D 
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This plant was figured and described, for the firsttime, in 
the 6th Vol. af the Transactions of the Linnéan Society, E 
Professor Brotero, of Coimbra, from observations made on 
living specimens in the Brazils, by D. Gomes, and from 
dried ones sent home to that Professor. 


Junip‘eri Bac’cz & Ca- Juniperus communis. 


cümina,. The Berriesand Tops. 
Juniper Berries and S. P. W. iv. 855. 
feme osos MLB. 4. 045. - 
S. F. B. 1085. 
Kíno, | The Extract of à non- 
Kino. descript African 
Tree. 
Wr T. 
Lapis ealcareus, Hard Carbonate of 
Lime Stone. Lime. 7 
Lavan'dule Flores, | Lavandula Spica. 
Lavender Flowers. The Flowers. 
| 5. P. W.ii..60. 
M. B. t. 55. 


Lauri Bac’ce et Folia, Laurus: nobilis. 
Bay Berries and Leaves. The Berries and Leaves. 
S. P. W. ui. 479. 
xboD ota 3944 
Lichen, .  Lichen Islandicus. 
Lover Wort. M. B. t..205. 
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Limónes, Citrus medica. 
Lemons.., The Fruit. 
| S.P. W.an. 1426. 
M. B. t. 184. 
Limónum Cortex, ^ Their external Rind. 
Lemon Peel. 
Limónum O'leum, — The essential Oil of their 
Oil of Lemons. external Rind. 
Linum cathar'ticum, Linum catharticum. 
Purging Flav. CODE. W.l1 L3449 
E S. F. B. 344. 
Lini usitatis'simi Linum usitatissimum. 
Senyina, The Seeds. 
Linseed. oS. Pr Wer 15a 
| M. Breage! s 
: S. F. B. 342. 
Lyt'a, Lytta vesicatoria. 
Büstering Fly. 5. NOG! 2013. 
M. 


Magnésie Sul'phas, Sulphate of Magnesia. 
Sulphate of Magnesia. 


Mal'va, Malva sylvestris. 
Common Mallow. 5. P. W. ii. 78%: 
M. B. t. 54. 
S. F. B. 740. 


D 2 
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Man'na, 
Manna. 


Marrábium, 


White Horehound. 


Mas'tiche, 
Mastich. 


Mel, 

Honey. 

Men'tha piperita, 
Pepper Mint. 


Men'tha viridis, 
Spear Mint. 


Menyan'thes, 
Buck-bean. 


. Fraxinus Ornus. 


The concreted Juice. 
S. P. W. iv. 1104. 
AL D.t. Sb: 
Marrubium vulgare. 
S.P. W.in;llk 
M. B. t. 97. 
S. F. B. 636. 
Pistacia Lentiscus. 
The Resin. 
S.P. Won 959. 
M. B. t. 152. 


 Mentha piperita. 
Smith Act. Soc. Lin. 


Vol. v. 
S. F. B. 614. 
M. B. t. 169. 
Mentha viridis. 


Smith. Act. Soc. Lin. 


Vol. v. 
S. F. B. 612. 
M. B. t. 170. 


Menyanthes trifoliata. 


SP. W.n8IE 
M. B. t. 2. 
o, P. B. 225. 


& 
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Mezel'ei Cor'tex, Daphne Mezereum. 
Mezereon Bark. The Bark of the Root. 
SP. Wim. 
M. B. t. 23. 
S. F. B. 420. 
Mori Bac’ca, Morus nigra. 
Mulberries. The Fruit. 
S. P. W. iv. 369. 
M. B. t. 129. 
Mos'chus, Moschus moschiferus. 
Musk. A peculiar substance. 


S.N. GU ITÀ. 
Myris'ticee Nuclei, & Myristica moschata. 
Oleum. 
Nutmegs, and their es- The Kernelsand their 


sential Oil. essential Oil. 
| S. P. W. iv. 869. 
M. B. t. 134. 
Myrrha, The Gum-resin of anon- 
Myrrh. descript Tree. 
O. 

Olib'anum, Juniperus Lycia. 
Olibanum. The Gum Resin. 


S. P. W. iv. 855. 
M. B. t. 206. 
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Olive Oleum, Olea Europea. The ex- 
Olive Oil. pressed oul of the Fruit. 
| S. P. W. i. 44. 
M. D. t. 156. 
O'pium, Papaver somniferum. 
Opium. — | The concreted Juice 


of the unripe Cap- 
sules (Turkey). 
S. Py Won ALA. 


| M. B. t. 185. 
Opop'anacis Gummi- Pastinica Opopanax. 
resina, : The Gum Resin. 


S. P. W. i. 1466. 

M. B. t. 113. 
Orng'anum, . Origanum vulgare. 
Common Marjoram. S. P. W. iii. 135. 

M. B. t. 164. 

S. F. B. 639. 


O'va, Phasianus Gallus. 
Eggs. The Eggs. 
b; NOG. 797. 
P. 


Papav'eris Cap'sule, Papaver  somnife- 
White Poppy Capsules. | rum. | 
The ripe Capsules. . 
S. P. W. ii. 1147. 
M. B. t. 185. 
S. F. D. 568. 
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Petróleum, 

Petroleum. | 

Pimen'tz Bac'cz, Myrtus Pimenta. 

Pimenta Berries. The Berries. 
S. P. W. ii. 973. 
M. D. t. 26. 

Píperis lon'gi Fruc'tus, Piper longum. 


S. P. W. i. 161. 
| M. D. t. 188. 
Piperis nigri Daccz, | Piper nigrum. 


Long Pepper. The unripe Fruit dried. 


Black Pepper. The Berries. 
n ri SoD, W.a. 159. 

M. B. t. 187. 

Pix arida, Pinus Abies. _ 

Burgundy Pitch. The prepared Resin. 
S. P. W. iv. 506. 

| M. B. t. 208. 

Pix liq'uida, Pinus sylvestris. 

Tar. The liquid prepared 

Resin. 


S. P. W. iv. 494. 
M. B. t. 207. 
S. F. B. 1031. 
Plumrbum, Lead. 
Lead. 
. Plum'biSubcarbónas, Subcarbonate of Lead. 
Subcarbonate. of Lead 
ealled Cerusse. 
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Plum’bi Ox’ydumsemi- Semi-vitrified Oxyd of 
- vitreum, Lead. 
Semi-vitrified Oxyd of 

Lead, called Li- 


tharge. 
Por'ri Radix, Allium Porrum. 
Leek Root. S. P. W. i1. 64. 
M. B. 
Potas/se Nitras, Purified .Nitrate of 
Nitrate of Potass. Potass. 


This purification was formerly directed as a separate pro- 
cess, but it has been thought unnecessary to continue it, 
because the salt may readily be obtained in a very pure state 
as an article of trade. 

Potas'sze Supertar'tras, Supertartrate of Potass 
Supertartrate of Pot- purified. 
ass, called Crystals 


of Tartar. 
Potas'sa impüra, Impure Carbonate of 
- Impure Potass. Potass. 

Prana, Prunus domestica. 
Prunes. The dried Fruit. 

S. P. W. ii. 995. 

M. B. t. 85. 
Pterocar’pi Lig'num, Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Red Saunders Wood. The Wood. | 


5. P. W. iii. 906. 
M. B. t. 254. 
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Pulégium, Mentha Pulegium. 
Penny-royal. S. P. W. iii. 82. 
M. D. t. 171. 
| S. F. B. 624. 
Pyrethn Radix, Anthemis Pyrethrum. . 
Spanish Chamomile The Root. — 
Root. S. P. W. iii. 2184. 
M. B. t. 104. 
Q. 
Quas'sie Lignum, Quassia excelsa. 
Quassia Wood. The Wood. 

! S. P. W. ii. 569. 
Quer'cus Cortex, Quercus pedunculata. 
Oak Bark. | The Bark. 

S. P. W. iv. 450. 
M. B. t. 126. 
Q. Robur. 
S. F. B. 1026. 
Q. Robur. 
R. i 
Resina fláva, Pinus sylvestris. 
Yellow Resin. The residue after the 
distillation of Oil of 
| Turpentine. 
Resina nigra, Pinus sylvestris. 
Black Pitch. The solid prepared 


Resin. 
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Rham'ni Bacce, . Rhamnus catharticus. 
Buckthorn Berries. The Berries. | 
S. P. W. i. 1092. . 
M. DB. t. 114. 
| - S. E: B. 261. 
Rhéi Radix, - Rheum palmatum. 
Rhubarb Root. The Root. 
a S.P. W.u 4899. 
M. B. t. 46. 
Rho’ados Pet'ala; * | Papaver Rhoeas. 
Red Poppy Petals. The Petals. — 
| | jam S. P. W. i1. 1146. 
M. B. t. 186. 
S. F. B. 567. 
Ric'iniSem'inaet Oleum, Ricinus communis. 
Castor Seeds and Oil. The Seeds and their 
expressed Oil, — 
S. P. W. iv. 564. 


M, D. t. 61. 
. Roése canine Pul pa, Rosa canina. 
Dog Rose Pulp. The expressed Pulp 
The fruit is called of the Berry. | 
the Hip. S.P. Wai 1077. 


M. B. t. 139. 
S. F. B. 549: 
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Rése centifólie Pe- Rosa centifolia. 


t'ala, The Petals. 
Damask Rose Petals. S. P. W. ii. 1071. 
M. B. t. 140. 
Rósz Gallice Pet'ala, Rosa Gallica. 
Red Rose Petals. The Petals. 
S. P. W. ii. 1071. 
M. B. t. 141. 
Rosmaríni Cacámina, Rosmarinus officinalis. 
Rosemary Tops. The Tops. 
SP. W.i 126. 
NL D £597. 
Rabie Radix, Rubia Tinctorum. 
Madder Root. Phe Root. 
S. P. W. i. 603. 
M. B. t. 68. 
Rite Folia, Ruta graveolens. 
The Leaves. ' The Leaves. 
S. P. W.ii. 542. 
NEB 438%, 
S. 
Sabine Fólia, . Juniperus Sabina. 
Savine Leaves. - The Leaves. 


S P. W. lV. 852. 
M. B. t. 94. 
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Saccharum, - Saccharum officina- 
Moist Sugar. rum. 
Saccharum purificá- | Preparation from the 


tum, | expressed juice. 
Double refined Su- | S.P. Wide 89s 
^ 8ar. | v3 MD. £296: 
Salicis Cortex, Salix Caprea. 
Greatround-leavedWil- S. P. W. iv. 703. 
low Bark. S. F. B. 1067. 
Sambáci Flores, Sambucus nigra. 


Common Elder Flowers. The Flowers. 
| S. P. W. i. 1495. 


M. B. t. 78. 

S. F. B..336, 
Sapo dürus, Soap made of Olive 
Hard Soap. Oil and Soda. 

' (Spanish.) 

Sápo mollis, Soap made of Oil and 
Soft Soap. Potass. 
Sarsaparillz Radix, Smilax Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla Root. The Root. 


S. P. W. iv. 776. 
M. D. t. 194. 
Sas’safras Lig num et. Laurus Sassafras. 


Rádix, The Wood and Root. 
Sassafras Wood and | S.P. W. ii. 485. 
Root. M. B. t. 31. 


UA d zx d Le * - . * | 
| E A272. The Gum Jpn ofa nén dereryt f, PANE, 
PA ih 
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Scammónez Gum'mi- Convolvulus Scammo- 


resína, 


Scammony Gum-resin. 


Scille Radix, 
Squill Root. 


Sen’ege Radix, 
Senega Root. 


Senna Félia, 
Senna Leaves. 


Serpentárie Radix, 
Serpentary Root. 


Sévum, 

Mutton Suet. 
simaróubz Cor’'tex, 
Simarouba Bark. 


nea. 
The Gum-resin. 
S, P. W.1. 845. 
M. B. t. 5. 
Scilla maritima. 
The Root. 
SiR. W. 11-1925. 
M. B. t. 118. 
Polygala Senega. 
The Root. 
S. P. W. in. 894. 
M. B. t. 93. 
Cassia Senna. 
The Leaves. 
S.P. W. n»590. 
NL-D. t. 362. 
Aristolochia Serpenta- 
ra. The Root. 
S. P. W. iv. 159. 
M. B. t. 106. 
Ovis Aries. The Suet. 
S. N. G. 197. 


-Quassia Simarouba. 


The Bark. 
S. P. W. n. 568. 
M. B. t. 76. 
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Sinápis Semina, 


Common Mustard Seed. 


Sédz Mrias, - 


Muriate of Soda, called 


Sea Salt. 
Sédz Subbóras, — 


Subborate of Soda, - 


called Doraa. 
Sódzx Sul phas, 
Sulphate of Soda. 
Sóda impura, 
Impure Soda. 
Spartii Cacümina, 
Broom Tops. 


Spigélia Radix, 
Indian Pink Root. 


Spiritus rectificatus, 


Rectified Spirit. 


Sinapis nigra. 
The Seed. 
S. B; W. dit. 558 
M. D. t. 151. 
5. F. D. 799; 
Muriate of Soda. 


Subborate of Soda. 


Sulphate of Soda. 


Impure Subcarbonate 
of Soda. 
Spartium scoparium. 
The Tops. . 
S. P. W. ii. 933. 
M. B. t. 89. 
s. F. B. 753. 
Spigelia Marilandica. 
The Root. 
S. P. W. i. 825. 
M; B t. 105. 


Its specific gravity 
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is to that of dis- 

tilled Water as 

50935 to 1,000. 
Spiritus tenüior, | 
Proof Spirit. 

Its specific gravity 
is to that of dis- 
tilled Water as 
,930 to 1,000. 


Spon'gia, Spongia officinalis. 
Sponge. 9. N. G. 3820. 
Stan num, Tin Filings. 

Tin. 

Staphisagrie Semina, Delphinium Staphisa- 
Staves Acre Seed. gria. The Seed. 


Ds P. W. lh 1231. 
M. B. t. 154. 
 Styrácis Bal'samum, Styrax officinale, 


Storav Balsam. The Balsam. 
Dede oW. 
JB Vr 
Succinum, | 
Amber. 
Sul'phur, Sulphur. 
Roll Sulphur. 


Sulphur sablimátum, Sublimed Sulphur. 
Sublimed Sulphur. | 
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Tabaci Folia, 
Tobacco Leaves. 


‘Tamarin‘di Pul'pa, 
Tamarind Pulp. 


"Tarax'aci Radix, 
Common Dandelion 


Root. 


'Tar'tarum, 

Tartar. 

Terebin thina Cana- 
densis, 

Canada Turpentine. 

Terebin'thinz Chia, 

Cyprus Turpentine. 


d 


Nicotiana Tabacum. 
The dried Leaves. 
(Virginian). 

S. P. W. 1. 1014. 
M. B. t. 60. 
Tamarindus indica. 
The Pulp of the 
Pod. 
S P. W. te ory. 
M. B. t. 166. 
Leontodon Taraxacum. 
The Root. 
S. P. W. iii. 1544. 
M. B t3 
S. I. D. 899. 

Impure Supertartrate 

of Potass. - 

Pinus Balsamea. 

The liquid Resin. 
S. P. W. iv. 504. 

Pistachia Terebinthus. 

The liquid Resin. 
S. P. W. iv. 759. 
M. BD. t. 153. 
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Terebin'thina vulga-> Pinus sylvestris. Te 


ris, | liquid Resin and Out 
Common Turpentine. | — distilled from tt. 
Terebin'thine O'le- S. P. W. iv. 494. 
um, | M. B. t. 207. 
Oil of Turpentine. J S. F. B. 1031. 
Tes'tee, Ostrea edulis. 
Oyster Shells. The Shells. 


S.N. G. 3334. 
Tormentil'le Radix, Tormentilla officinalis. 
Common Tormentil Root. S. F. B. 552. 
T. erecta. S. P. W 
15-1113. 
NL D LU 
Toxicoden'dri Fólia, Rhus Toxicodendron 
Sumach Leaves. The Leaves. 
S. P. W. 1. 1481. 
Tragacan'tha, Astragalus verus. 
Tragacanth. — The Gum. 
' .Olivier Voyag. dans 
l'Empire Ottoman. 
M. B. t. 98. 


We are indebted to the French traveller here cited for 
the discovery that the gum Tragacanth of commerce, is the 
produce of a species of Astragalus not before known. It is | 
described and figured in the fifth volume of Olivier's Travels, 
under the name of Astragalus verus, being different both 
from the 4. Tragacantha of Linneus, and from the A. gum- 
mifera of Labillardiere. It grows in the north of Persia. 


E 
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"T'ussilágo, | Tussilago Farfara. 
Coltsfoot. S. P..W. in. 1957... 
| M. B. t. 13. 


S. FB. 878. += 


Wr 


Valertánc Radix, Valeriana officinalis 
Great Wild Valerian (wood.) 
CHEST The Root. 
S.L. 8.10 
M. B. t. 96. 
| S. F. B. 38. 
Veratri Rádix, - Veratrum album. 


White Hellebore Root. The Root. | 
| S.D. W.iv. 8905 
M. Bit. 100. 


Vínum, ON "Spanish White Wine, 
hffag c 070 | called in English, 
"HEUS | Sherry. 
| Ul mi Cortex, a Ulmus campestris. ur 
Elm Bark. (oo The inner Bark. ~~ 


WES eee ROG ed 
"S.l. 43. 31. 3 
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U'vee passe, Vitis vinifera. 

Raisins. The prepared Fruit. 
S.P. W.7, 1180. 
M. B. t. 195. 


U've Ur'si Folia, Arbutus Uva Ursi. 
Red-berried trailing The Leaves. 


Arbutus Leaves. S.. P. W. ii. 618. 
KE. D. t. 70. 
S. F. B. 443. 
ZL. 
Zin'cum, Zinc. 
Zinc. | 
Zingib'eris Radix, ——Züngiber officinale. 
Ginger Root. — The Root. 
| Roscoe Trans. Lin. 
Soc. 


n9 


PREPARATIONS AND COMPOUNDS. 


A'CIDA, 
ACIDS. 
eciam M 


ACIDUM ACETICUM. 
ACETIC ACID. 
Acetum distillatum P.L. 1187. P.L.1745. P. L. 1720. 


Taxes of Vinegar, a gallon ; 


Distil the Acetic Acid in a sand-bath 
from a glass retort into a receiver also of glass, 
and kept cold ; throw away the first pint, and 
keep for use the six succeeding pints, which 
are distilled over. 


Vinegar, which is in France and Italy prepared from Wines, 
and receives its common name accordingly, is made in 
this country, as an article of trade, by a second fermentation 
of wort or infusion of malt which has previously undergone 
the spirituous fermentation in open vessels, and in a temper- 
ature between 75 and 90 ; and besides the soluble extraneous 
substances which the vegetable matter itself supplies, others 
are commonly added by the manufacturer, such as sulphuric 
acid and colouring matter. The object of the present process 
is to separate these, and to obtain the acetic acid of an uni- 
form and sufficient strength. ‘The use of glass vessels is in- 
tended to do away the possibility of the solution of either 
copper or lead, to the contact of which metals the acid is 
exposed if prepared in the ordinary way 3 yet, notwithstand- 
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ing this caution, it will be found, from the convenience of its 
application to the preparation of larger quantities, that the 
common copper still with a pewter worm, is most frequently 
employed. In the distillation a greater heat is not to be 
applied than is sufficient to keep the liquor moderately boil- 
ing, which it begins to do at 212°; for if the heat be urged 
too far, or continued too long, it gives to the distilled acid an. 
empyreumatic smell and taste which it ought not to possess. 
‘The first part which passes over on distillation is the water, 
less strongly impregnated with acid ; and, in order that the 
more acid part which subsequently follows may be stronger, 
the first one-eighth, although it contains some portion of 
acid, is directed to be thrown away, and the next six-eighths 
which pass, form the Acetic Acid of the Pharmacopceia ; the 
remaining one-eighth in the retort is of a deep reddish browrm 
colour, and contains the saline, colouring, and mucilaginous 
matters, and the sulphuric acid ; some acetic acid also remains, 
in a more concentrated state, than that which has actually 
passed over ; but the greater heat which would be required 
for its distillation would decompose the vegetable matter with. 
which it is combined, and thus produce a strong empyreu- 
matic smell and flavour, like that acetic acid which is actually 
obtained in higher temperatures by distillation of wood or 
other vegetable substances. On account also of the density 
of the liquor which remains in the retort, and is apt to swell 
into large bubbles, and to pass over, it is proper that the bulk 
of the retort should be comparatively large. Thus prepared 
it is considered to be sufficiently strong for all medical pur- 
poses; and therefore no second process is now given, as 
formerly, for obtaining a stronger acid by the decomposition 
of any of those salts of which it forms a part ; especially since 
it has been thought that there is no other difference in the 
nature of the acid itself prepared in any of these ways, than 
that one is in a more concentrated state than the other, 
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Others, however, and who seem to be right, suppose that it 
is not pure when thus prepared by distillation, but that some 
mucilage passes over with, and is present in it, and that when 
its compound with potass is boiled, it becomes brown, whilst 
that prepared with an acid obtained by the decomposition of 
an acetate, remains colourless. If the acid be prepared cor- 
rectly, it will be colourless, and of a grateful pungent pecu- 
liar acid taste. One fluidounce ought to dissolve at least 
thirteen,grains of carbonate of lime (White Marble.) Of 
the impurities which may be suspected, sulphuric acid may 
be detected by acetate of barytes, lead by sulphuretted hys 
drogen, and copper by ammonia, added so as to supersatu- 
rate the acid ( Darracq. An. Chim. V. 41. 264. B. Higgins 
on Acetous Acid, &c. 1786.) | | 


ACIDUM BENZOÍCUM., 
BENZOIC ACID. 
Flores Benzües, P. L. 1787. Flores Benzoini, P. L. 1790. 
Take of Benzoin, a pound and a half. 
be Fresh Lime, four ounces. — 
Water, a gallon and half. 
Muriatic Acid, four fluidounces. 
Rub together the Benzoin and Lime, then 
boil them in a gallon of the Water for half an 
hour, constantly stirring, and when it is cold 
pouroff theliquor. Boil what remains a second 
time in four pints of water, and pour off the 
liquor as before. Mix the liquors and boil 
down to half, then filter through paper, and 
add the muriatic acid gradually until it ceases 
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to produce a precipitate. Lastly, having 
poured off the liquor, dry the powder in a 
gentle heat: put it into à proper vessel 
placed in a sand bath, and by a very gentle 
fire sublime the Benzoic acid. 


. Benzofnisa concrete substance, consisting of a peculiar acid 
mixed with resin, and chemically, therefore, classes with the 
balsams : this acid is called Benzoic, and it is the object of the 
present process to separate it. Chemists have effected this in 
various ways, either by sublimation, which gives beautiful 
foliated crystals, but requires to be repeated thrice, and 
pressed after each sublimation between bibulous paper, to ob- 
_ tain them white and free from any adherent essential oil; 

this was the process of the last Pharmacopceia, and is still 
preferred by Chaptal and others: or, by forming some of its 
soluble compounds, and afterward decomposing them so as to 
precipitate the acid: or, by simply boiling the Benzoin in 
water which dissolves the acid, and as it cools allows it to se- 
parate again. (Deyeux). The two former processes are here 
combined : first, the acid is separated according to Scheele's 
method, this consists in forming a benzoate of lime, and add- 
ing to the solution thereof muriatic acid, which precipitates 
the benzoic, while the new compound muriate of lime re- 
mains dissolved; secondly, this precipitate is subjected to 
one sublimation which gives its usual foliated crystalline ap- 
pearancee The Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, following Gren, 
forms a benzoate of soda, precipitates the acid by sulphuric 
acid, and afterwards crystallizes it by solution in hot water, 
which dissolves a larger quantity than cold. ‘The Dublin 
still retains the method by sublimation. Mr. Brande obtain- 
ed, by following this process of the Pharmacopoeia, from one 
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pound of benzoin, 13 63 29°19gr. of the acid ( Nicholson's 
Journal, x. 88.) which is to that obtained by the former pro- 
cess, about as 45 to 48. 

Benzoic acid has a strong, pungent, aromatic, peculiar 
odour. Its crystals are ductile, not pulverizable ; it sublimes 
in a moderate heat, forming a white, irritating smoke. It is 
soluble in about 24 times its weight of boiling water, which 
as it cools precipitates 12ths of what it had previously dis- 
solved. It is soluble in alkohol. It may be crystallized by 
solution in boiling water, as by dissolving an ounce in 2 pint 
and a half of water, and afterwards allowing the solution to. 
cool; or by sublimation; but as in its crystalline form it is 
not reducible to powder by mechanical means, it has been 
sometimes thought better suited to the purposes of medicine 
to keep it in that more divided state in which it is obtained 
by precipitation alone. 


ACIDUM CITRICUM. 
CITRIC ACID. 

Take of Lemon Juice, a pint. 

Prepared Chalk, an ounce, or as 
much as may be sufficient to 
saturate the Juice. 

Diluted sul PAU Acid, nine fluid- 
ounces. 

Add the Chalk by small ae at a time 
to the juice, whilst boiling, stirring it after 
each addition, and then pour off the liquor. 
Wash the Citrate of Lime which remains by 
repeated additions of fresh warm water, and 
then dry it. Add the diluted sulphuric acid 
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to the dried powder, and boil it for ten mi- 
nutes; then press it strongly through a linen 
cloth, and afterwards filter it through paper. 
Let the clear liquor which has passed evapo- 
rate in a gentle heat, so that crystals may 
form as it gets cold. 

lo render these crystals pure, dissolve 
them a second and third time in water, and 
after each solution filter the liquor, boil it 
down, and set it by to crystallize. — 


The general use of lemon juice for the purposes of me- 
dicine, the uncertainty of obtaining it from the fresh fruit, 
and the difficulty of keeping it unchanged, have rendered the 
adoption of the present form expedient, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary ; and there are also some points of practice, asin the 
exhibition of effervescing draughts, where the diminished 
bulk of the acid in the form of crystals and its slower action 
as it dissolves from a solid state, give it considerable advan- 
tage. This process owes its origin to Scheele, and the acid 
has thus been for some years prepared upon a large scale and 
in a very pure state by Mr. Coxwell, and applied to medical 
use. It depends upon the formation of an insoluble citrate 
of lime, which is dried and afterwards decomposed by the 
stronger affinity of sulphuric acid; and the detached citric 
acid remains dissolved in the liquor, while the newly-formed 
insoluble sulphate of lime precipitates. ‘The liquor which con- 
tains the citric acid is evaporated until the crystals form as it 
eools; but from the action of the sulphuric acid upon some 
. adherent mucilaginous matter, the first crop of crystals will be 
small in size, of a dark brown colour, and impure ; their co- 
louring matter can only be separated by a repetition of the 
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solution and crystallization twice, and, if the crystals be not 
then colourless and well formed, even a third time. The use 
of rather more sulphuric acid than is requisite to the decom- 
position of the citrate is intended for the complete destruc- 
tion of the mucilage; for without this be effected the acid 
will not crystallize, though, at the same time, it certainly also 
acts upon a portion of the citric acid itself. This difficulty 
of crystallization has been urged against the preparation al- 
together, and a concentrated liquor has by some been sug- 
gested as more convenient ; much of this objection, however, 
is now removed by practice, and that an elegant and pure ar- 
‘ticle may be prepared upon a large scale, the great supply 
which Mr. Coxwell is enabled to make sufficiently proves. 
Of the crystallized acid, one ounce dissolved in one pint of 
water is equal in strength to one pint of common lemon juice, 
An equal portion of the crystals is more than sufficient for 
the saturation of one of subcarbonate of potass, but there is 
generally no objection to some predominance of acid in its 
common administration as a saline draught. According to 
Dr. Haygarth, (Synops. Pharm. Lond.) 36 parts of the acid 
require for their saturation of carbonate of potass 61, of 
carbonate of soda 42, of carbonate of ammonia 44, and of 
carbonate of magnesia 40. Of course, the solution in water 
has only the acidity of lemon juice, not that flavour which 
depends upon the admixture of its essential oil, and which for 
some purposes may be a useful addition. The crystals are 
rhomboidal prisms, whose sides incline to each other at 
angles of 120° and 60°, terminating at each end by four tra- 
pezoidal faces which include the solid angles. They are not 
altered by exposure to air. Water at 212? dissolves twice its 
weight, 75 parts of cold water dissolve 100 parts. : : 

It would be advantageous if the citrate of lime could be 
made and imported as well as tlie fruit itself; for the greater 
perfection. of the fruit in warmer climates, the quantity of 
acid they yield, and the anal compara ative space which the 
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‘salt thus prepared would occupy, would all tend to | diininish 
its present price very considerably. It may be and has been 
attempted to substitute for it the cheaper tartarous acid, but 
this may be detected if to a solution of the latter a solution of 
tartrate of potass be added, for an insoluble supertartrate of 
potass will then. be formed and precipitate in granular crys- 
tals. This preparation, properly made, owes none of its 
acidity to adherent sulphuric acid ; af it does, the precipitate 
yielded by a small addition of solution of acetate of lead, 
will, as sulphate of lead, be insoluble in acetic acid, while ci- : 
trate of lead will be entirely soluble in the same menstruum. 

It may farther be observed, that although the process here 
given does generally answer, and is commonly employed, yet, 
that as lemon juice sometimes varies in the proportion of acid 
it contains, it may occasionally require some modification of 
the quantity of chalk to be added in the first instance, and of 
sulphuric acid in the second. Three ounces of chalk will 
commonly saturate 37 pints of juice, and 27 fluidounces of 
dilute sulphuric acid will be requisite for its decomposition. 
Proust states ( Fourn, Phys. 59.) that 72 parts of citrate of 
lime require 20 parts of sulphuric acid of a sp. gr. 1,15 for 
this purpose. 


4 ACIDUM MURIATIOUM. 
MURIATIC ACID. 
Acidum Muriaticum, P. L. 1787. Spiritus Salis marini 
Glauberi, P. L. 1745. Spiritus Salis, P. L. 1720. 
‘Take of dried Muriate of Soda, two pounds. 
Sulphuric Acid, by weight, twenty 
ounces. 


Distilled Water, a pint and NS 
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Mix together the Acid and half a pint of 

the Water in a glass retort; when they are - 
cold, add the Muriate of Soda; pour the re- 
mainder of the Water into a receiver, and, 
having luted on the retort, distil the muriatie 
acid into it by the heat of à sand bath gra- 
dually raised to redness, 
. The specific gravity of muriatic acid is to 
that of Water as 1,160 to 1,000, and a fluid- 
ounce diluted with water ought to dissolve 
of a lump of lime-stone immersed therein, 
two hundred and twenty grains. 


. This process differs from the former in some practical 
points. ‘The proportion of sulphuric acid requisite for the 
complete decomposition of the salt is as 3 to 4, according to 
Vauquelin's Experiments; but objections having been raised 
to the proportions, further experiments have been instituted, 
and the present have been found to be correct. The result of 
the same experiment has been the change of the standard 
specific gravity (which ought probably to be a fraction less), 
and of the quantity of carbonate of lime dissolved thereby; 
and as the last portions of muriatic acid adhere more strongly, 
so do they require for their detachment that the temperature 
should be considerably increased. If sulphuric acid, undi- 
luted, be added to muriate of soda, there is an immediate and 
unmanagable extrication of muriatic acid gas, and to prevent 
this, a dilution of the sulphuric acid with one third of water, 
allowing such mixture to remain tillits increased temperature 
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be sunk to the common standard, is previously directed. If 
the whole charge of acid, water, and salt be introduced into 
the retort, the first subsequent application of heat detaches 
muriatic acid gas without a sufficient quantity of water to 
condense it, and a portion in this way passes to waste. By 
introducing some of the water into the receiver this gas is 
condensed, and the product is in the same proportion stronger. 
For the condensation of the whole muriatic acid gas a cer- 
tain quantity of water is necessary, and, in addition to that 
which is here directed to be used, the quantity also contained 
in the crystals of the salt is to be taken into the account ; 
for these crystals are only to be dried, not decrepitated. ‘The 
purest muriate of soda will be found to be that which is call- 
ed in trade by the name of day sa/?. A tubulated receiver 
with an attached bottle containing the water, or any modifi- 
cation of Woulfe's apparatus, may be used at the pleasure or 
convenience of the operator, but such is not directed in the 
Pharmacopceia, because a common retort and receiver are 
‘sufficient, if care be taken not to lute them closely until all the 
atmospheric air be first expelled. By the previous dilution 
of the sulphuric acid the charge will be kept in a quiescent 
state until the application of heat be made, and thus time 
will be given to the operator for the adaptation of the re- 
ceiver. ‘The addition of the salt to the acid is also of im- 
portance, because it prevents the chance of any subsequent 
accident to the retort. ‘The charge should not occupy more 
than half the body of the retort, and as it is of consequence 
to preserve the vessel, it may be proper to add, that this may 
perhaps best be done when its contents have cooled to about 
212°, by pouring in sufficient water at the same temperature 
to fill it. ‘The muriatic acid gas on its absorption by water, 
gives out considerable heat, and raises its temperature. In 
the same proportion also is its power of condensing the gas 
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diminished, so that it is necessary to keep the receiver cooled 

‘during the process. ‘The residue is sulphate of soda, with 
a superabundance of sulphuric acid, and is farther to be pre- 
pared according to the directions given for that salt. This 
acid is colourless, or more commonly has a pale yellow tinge. 
It has been supposed by some, that if the salt was dried the 
acid would uniformly be colourless; this however is not the 
case, as the colour invariably arises from iron. If it con- 
tain any sulphuric acid it may be discovered by muriate of 
barytes, and purified therefrom, if such purification’ be 
thought necessary, by a second distillation from a small 
quantity of muriate of soda. 

Muriatic acid gas, extricated from the addition of sulphuric 
acid to common salt in its form of gas, was the first of the 
series employed by Guyton de Morveau, for the purpose of 
destroying contagious matter in an atmosphere infected with 
it, but which has the great inconvenience of irritating the 
lungs of those who inhale it in any degree of concentration. 

If with the muriate of soda about one half its weight of 
black oxyd of manganese be mixed in a tubulated retort, so that 
the addition of the sulphuric acid may be gradually made, the 
peculiar elementary substance, now called by sir H. Davy 
eblorine, by Lavoisier oxymuriatic acid gas, and by its dis- 
coverer Scheele, in 1774, déephlogisticated marine acid will 
be obtained. Or, for the immediate extrication of the same 
gas, three parts of common salt by weight, one of black oxyd 
of manganese, and two of strong sulphuric acid may be mixed 
together. The gas passed through water may be united 
with it under moderate pressure in about double the bulk 
thereof, when its taste will be acrid and its smell disagree- 
able. It has been said to be advantageously. given in 
Cynancbe maligna, in the proportion of /3). to Oct.s . of water, - 
(Willan, Cut. Dis.) or it may be combined with potass by 
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passing it, as the Dublin College direct, through a solution of ! 
subcarbonate ofthe same. From Dr. Rollo's experiments at 
Woolwich, this seems to be the most powerful of the gasses 
for the destruction of contagious matter in the atmosphere ; 
but it ought to be most cautiously used under any circum- 
stance, where there is a chance of its being inspired: I have 
nevertheless occasionally employed it in sick rooms, without 
the inconvenience which might be expected. 


ACIDUM NITRICUM. 
NITRIC ACID. 


Acidum nitrosum, P. L. 1787. Spiritus Nitri Glauberi. Aqua 
fortis, P. L. 1745. Aqua fortis simplex & duplex, P. L. 
4720, 


‘rake of dried Nitrate of Potass, _ 
Sulphuric Acid, each by weight 
| two pounds. 

Mix them in a glass retort, then distil the 
nitric acid in a sand bath, until a red vapour 
arises: lastly, having added to the acid first 
distilled an ounce more of dry nitrate of 
potass, distil the nitric acid again in a similar 
manner. | 
The specific gravity of nitric acid is to 
that of water, as 1,500 to 1,000. A fluid- 
ounce diluted with water ought to dissolve 
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of a lump of lime stone immersed thereim 
one ounce. 


The proportion of sulphuric acid here given is much larger 
than what has been usually employed, though authors have 
heretofore varied much in the proportions they have directed, 
and Frederic Hoffman used equal parts of the salt and acid. 
The increase has been made chiefly with a view to obtain the 
nitric acid as free as possible from nitrous gas ; and when this 
arises, which is discoverable by the red colour it imparts to 
the acid, the process is to be stopped. ‘The quantity of acid 
thus obtained is greater in its value than where half the 
weight only of sulphuric acid is used ; its colour is also much 
paler, and it is therefore better nitric acid, but it may perhaps 
be considered as less pure, because it is more likely to con- 
tain sulphuric acid ; and on this account a second distillation 
from a fresh portion of nitre is directed. ‘The nitric acid is 
commonly prepared by heating the coloured acid until the red 
fumes cease to arise and it becomes colourless; but in such 
a process not only nitrous gas but a large proportion of the 
acid itself passes to waste. If any sulphuric acid be present, 
nitrate of barytes will discover it, and if added in sufficient 
quantity, will also remove it, as will the nitrate of silver any 
 muriatic acid ; but after the second distillation such an im- 
purity is not to be expected. A tubulated receiver and 
attached vessel, kept cold by immersion in water or ice, or 
Woulfe's apparatus, may be used.—lt is a further advantage 
of the present process, that the remaining mass is easily 
removable by hot water from the retort, by the ready solu- 
bility of the acidulous sulphate of potass, which is formed. 

Nitric acid, if pure, is transparent and almost colourless, 
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but it ig more commonly orange-coloured, from the presence 
of nitrous gas. fn the former state of these it emits white 
fumes, in the latter orange-coloured ones: it tinges the cuticle 
of a permanent yellow colour, and if sufficiently long applied 
corrodes the skin itself as a caustic. ‘The specific gravity is 
stated to be 1,500, which is lower than some authors have 
given it. The Edinburgh Pharmacopeia makes it 1,550, 
and Mr. Kirwan at 60°, 1,5543, and at this he considers 100 
pts. to contain 73,54 of real acid free from water. 

The reason for the adoption of these proportions for 
nitric acid, is expressed in the following report made to the 
College. 


Dried Sulphuric Colour of Acid Sp. Gr. Weight of Marble Relative 


Nitre. cid. . obtained. Product, dissolved. value. 
6 3 Ked "^ 153 7$ A 21 
6 6 White 1,50 4 159 . 29 
EE 160 («c 29 Red 1,456 30 + 383 194 


When tlie proportions were 6 nitre and 3 sulphuric acid 
there remained no redundant acid. 

The nitric acid in the form of gas, has been used for the 
purpose of destroying contagious matter in the atmosphere, 
and it is sufficient for its extrication, to pour upon nitrate of | 
potass about half its weight of strong sulphuric acid, when 
white fumes will arise, and unless heat be applied no red ones ; 
the former seem to irritate the lungs less when inspired, than 
the other acids urider the same form. Dr. Carmichael Smyth, 
who first used this acid gas, has given abundant evidence of 
its efficacy ; but I trust I may be excused in mentioning one 
remarkable instance thereof, which occurred within my own 
experience. When a fever manifestly contagious prevailed 
in Newgate, a gentleman confined there for a political crime, 
underwent the disease in a most formidable degree: nothing 
could be more unfavourable for it than the small room he 
occupied ; two of its sides had no opening ; in one there 
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was a fire-place, and, near it in the other, a small 6 paned | 
window and a door: his friends from without.acted as most 
attentive nurses, and the fumigation of the room by nitric 
acid gas was carefully attended to; a number of them relieved 
others through successive nights and days, and none of them 
or of his medical attendants; suffered by the disease: 


ACIDUM NITRICUM DILÜTUM. 
DILUTED NITRIC ACID. 


Acidum nitrosum dilutum, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Nitric Acid, a fluidounce.. 
Distilled Water, nine fluidounces. 


Mix. 


One ounce of Nitric acid, by measure, is equal to about 
eleven drachms one scruple by weight, and one ounce of 
this diluted acid should saturate about forty eight grains of 
white marble. The former Pharmacopoeia directed under 
this same title an admixture of equal weights of nitric acid 
and water, the: present gives one-tenth by measure of the 
acid, and is in strength to the former of the same name as 
} to 4. 
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ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. 
DILUTED SULPHURIC ACID. 


Acidum vitriolicum. dilutum, P. L. 1787. Spiritus vitrioli 
tenuis, P. Lc T7495. 


Take of Sulphuric Acid, a fluidounce and 
a half. 
Distilled Water, fourteen fluid. 
ounces and a haif. 
Add the Acid to the Water gradually, and 


mix. 


This diluted acid is stronger than the former nearly as 5 
to 4, but it is more readily made by mixture than weight, 
and its proportionate dose is easily administered, especially 
as minute attention thereto is not of any greet practical 
importance. ‘The diluted acids are intended for the purpose 
of internal administration, and more convenient and certain 
division of the dose. One ounce of sulphuric acid, by 
measure, is equal to about 14 drachms by weight. One fluid- 
ounce of this diluted acid will saturate about 107 grs. of dried 
subcarbonate of soda ; and it is in strength to the admixture 
of one ounce acid, by weight, and eight water used in the 
former Pharmacopeia, nearly as 3 to 2, and it contains 
rather more than #5 of acid by measure. If sulphuric acid 
be diluted with an equal measure of water, and cooled to the 
temperature, another equal measure of water raised it about 


21°, and a third added in the same manner about 7°. 
F2 


ALKÁLIA, et eorum SALES. 


ALKALIES AND THEIR SALTS. 


4 AMMONIA SUBCARBONAS. 
SUBCARBONATE OF AMMONIA. 


Ammonia praeparata, Sa cornu cervi, P. L. 1787. Sal volatilis 
salis ammoniaci, P. L. 1745. Sal volatilis, P. L. 1720. 


Taxes of Muriate of Ammonia, a pound. 

its Prepared Chalk dried, a pound 
and a half. 

Reduce them separately to powder; then 

' mix them together, and sublime in a heat 

gradually raised till the retort becomes red. - 


In this process a double decomposition takes place, and 
two new compounds, carbonate of ammonia and muriate of 
lime, are formed. To effect this,a high temperature, as here 
expressed, becomes requisite, and the employment also of a 
suitable additional apparatus kept at a low one for the collec- 
tion and condensation of the sublimed salt ; for which latter 
purpose a wide mouthed glass retort and receiver will answer, 
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care being taken that it is never completely closed. The 
proportions of the mixture are now altered, and that of the 
prepared chalk is reduced from two pounds, to one pound 
and a half; which is still more than is absolutely necessary 
for the decomposition of the muriate. The residue, how- 
ever, is of little value, and the superabundant quantity is on 
the right side for the security of the preparation. Davy 
states the relative proportions of constituent parts of the 
compounds ef carbonic acid and ammonia to vary accord- 
ing to the temperature employed; in low ones there is 
more acid and water, in high ones more alkali. Bergman 
gives the proportions as carbonic acid 45, ammonia 43, water 
12; and prepared according to the present directions, it is, 
in fact, a subcarbonate of ammonia, which it is naw named; 
when sublimed, it forms a cake of striated crystalline appear- 
ance, smelling strongly of ammonia; when heated it melts 
from the quantity of water contained, becomes dry as this 
evaporates, and at last sublimes entirely away unaltered. Two 
parts of cold water dissolve one of this salt, boiling water 
dissolves more than its weight. 

In the former Pharmacopoeia, the same salt was also pre- 
pared by distillation from bones, purified by repeated sub- 
. limation from chalk, and kept under the name of Sa/ Cornu 
Cervi. The name Ammonia, used to distinguish this alkali, 
was originally derived from the circumstance of one of its 
salts being then obtained in large quantities from the 
neighbourhood of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia 


{ Pliny). 
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/ po, 
4 LIQUOR AMMONLE. 
SOLUTION OF AMMONIA. | 
"que ammonia pure, Ls Aas heed 


T ake of Muriate of Ammonia, eight | 
ounces. — hind 
Lime newly prepared, six ounces. 
Water, four pints. 

Pour one pint of the water upon the lime, 
then cover the vessel, and set it by for an 
hour. Dissolve the Muriate of Ammonia i in 
the remainder of the water whilst boiling, add 
it to the former mixture, and again cover the 
vessel, After the liquor has become cold, 
strain it and distil over twelve fluidounces of 
Solution of Ammonia, 

The specific gravity of Solution of Ammo- 
nia is to that of distilled water as 0,960 to 
1,000. - 


It must be carefully remembered, that Liquor ammome of 
the present Pharmacopceia corresponds with Aqua ammonia 
pura, and not with Aqua ammonia of the former. The lime 
should be free from. carbonic acid, so that the liberated ame 
monia may be pure. The process is altered from that of the 
last edition, which was inconvenient from its strength, and 
f ertainly less applicable, therefore, to internal administration. 
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This preparation is colourless and transparent, with a strong 
peculiar, characteristic smell; it parts with its ammonia in 
the form of gas if heated to 130°, and requires to be kept 
with a cautious exclusion of atmospheric air, to the carbonic 
acid of which it readily unites: on this latter account, the 
propriety of keeping it in small bottles instead of a large 
one has been suggested. Water saturated with ammonial 
gas has a less specific gravity than common water; and the 
following useful Table, indicative of the quantity of ammonia 
contained in solutions according to their specific gravity, is 
taken from Mr. Davy. 


Bo. Gr.| Ammonia. .|Water. |[Sp. Gr. Ammonia. Water. 


— a — — 


0,9054| 25,37 74,63 || 0,9545 11,56. | 88,44 
0,9166] 22,07 11,93 | 0,95'13 10,82 89,18 
0,9255| 19,54 80,46 || 0,9597 10,17 89,83 
0,9326] 17,52 82,48 || 0,9619 .9,60 20,40 
10,9385] 15,88 84,12 || 0,9684 9,50 90,50 
10,9435] 14,58 85,47 |} 0,9639 9,09 90,91] 
0,9416] 13,46 86,54. | 0,9113 111 92,83 
0,9513] 12,40 87,60 


—À 


4 : 
LIQUOR AMMONLE ACETATIS. 
SOLUTION OF ACETATE OF AMMONIA. 
Aqua Ammoniz acetate, P. L. 1787. 
Take of Subcarbonate of Ammonia, two 


ounces. 
Acetic Acid, four pints. 


Add the acid to the salt until bubbles of 
gas no longer arise, and mix. 
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If the acid rather predominate, the solution is more grate- 

ful to the taste; and provided that acid be correctly prepared, 
the proportions here given will be found sufficient: where 
the strength of the acid cannot be depended upon, it will be 
right to be regulated rather by the cessation of effervescence 
than by quantity. Chemical combinations of the last par- 
ticles of substances take place more slowly and diíficultly 
than the first which unite, and the combination here may 
not be complete, especially soon after the mixture is made; 
but, as it is stated, the predominance of alkali or acid may be 
ascertained by the alternate use of turmeric and litmus paper. 
The substances, however, with which it is usually adminis- 
tered internally, are not impaired in their medical qualities 
bv a slight excess of acid. The salt cannot be obtained in a 
solid form without difficulty, but it may be crystallised by a 
cautious sublimation, at a temperature about 2509; no ad- 
vantage, however, would be derived from such a process for 
the. purposes of medicine. 


GUERRE ga EcrerEr- i] 


LIQUOR AMMÓNLE SUBCARBO- 
NÁTIS. 


SOLUTION OF SUBCARBONATE OF AMMONIA. 


aqua Ammonia, P. L. 1787. Spiritus salis ammoniaci, P. L. 
1745, P.L, 1120. 
Take of Sibcarbohate of Ammonia, four 
ounces. | 


Distilled, Water, a pint. 
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- Dissolve the Subcarbonate of ammonia in 
the water, and filter the solution through 


paper. 


In the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, this solution was prepared 
by a distillation of a mixture of muriate of ammonia, subcar- 
bonate of potass, and water; but the result is so nearly the 
same when the present formula is used, that there seemed to 
be no good reason why a more complex process should be re- 

tained. The proportion of the salt is now reduced to one 
half, as being certainly sufficient to supply a saturated solu- 
tion, which is the object intended, with less waste. The solu- 


tion may also be assisted by a very gentle heat of not more 
than 90°. 


^4 LIQUOR POTASS/. 
SOLUTION OF POTASS. 
Aqua kali puri, P.L. 1787. Lixivium saponarium, D. L. 
145. — 
Take of Subcarbonate of Potass, a pound. 
Lime newly prepared, half a 
pound. 

Doiling distilled Water, a gallon. 

Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in two 

— pints of the water. Add the remaining water 
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to the lime. Mix the liquors while they are 
hot, stir them together, then set the mixture 
by in a covered vessel, and after it has cool- 
ed, strain the solution through a cotton bag. 
If any diluted acid dropped into the solu- 
tion occasion the extrication of bubbles of 
gas, it will be necessary to add more lime 
and to strain it again. 
A. pint of this solution ought to weigh 
sixteen ounces. 


When subcarbonate of potass and lime are thus mixed, the 
lime unites to the carbonic acid and forms an insoluble car- 
bonate of lime, and the potass remains in solution. The 
proportion of lime now directed, is, if it be good, sufficient 
for the perfect decomposition of the salt, and there is an ad- 
vantage in not having a greater residuary mass than is neces- 
sary. "The precipitate of carbonate of lime retains, by ca- 
pillary attraction, a considerable quantity of the solution of 
potass, but this may be dislodged, if it be thought necessary; 
by cautiously pouring upon the surface an equal quantity of 
water, which being lighter than the solution itself, will. not 
mix with it until the greater part of the latter has passed the 
filter. ‘This inconvenience is, however, considerably dimi- 
nished by the present process, in which the proportion of 
lime.is diminished one half from the former. At every pe- 
riod of the process, the presence of external air should be 
avoided, as affording a supply of carbonic acid; and calico, 
as here directed, both filters more quickly than any other 
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means, and is not acted upon by the potass. The purity of 
the solution should always be tried by the addition of lime 
water, which, if there be any combined carbonic acid, will 
denote it by a precipitate. It is also possible that a super- 
abundance of lime may be used, and that lime and potass may 
both be dissolved; this is discoverable and removeable in 
the same way, by dropping in the solution of subcarbonate 
ef potass. ‘This solution is more dense than water, and has 
an oil-like appearance when shaken. It contains some small 
portions of heterogeneous salts, as muriate and sulphate of 
potass. 


QEEPITURRUEGTUIGIUSGARSGERD 


LIQUOR POTASSE SUB. 
CARBON A'TIS. 
SOLUTION OF SUBCARBONATE OF POTASS. 


Aqua kali praparati, P. L. 1787. Lixivium tartari, P. L. 1745. 
| Oleum tartari per deliquium, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Subcarbonate of Potass, a pound. 
Distilled Water, twelve fluid- 
ounces. 


Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in the 
water, and then strain the solution through 


paper, 


. "This is a more definite preparation than the aqua kali 
preparati of the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, which was prepared 
. by exposure of the salt to a moist atmosphere, that it might 
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attract water, and deliquesce, and it also differs from it: for, 
during the exposure necessary for deliquescence in the lat- 
ter, carbonic acid as well as moisture was attracted from the 
air. The solution here directed will, in the ordinary state 
of the subcarbonate, amount to nearly eighteen ounces in 
bulk. It will facilitate the solution if the water be warm, to : 
which there is no objection; and, as the liquor will usually 
contain some insoluble matter, the liquor may either be fil- 
tered, or the sediment be allowed to subside, and the clear 
solution be decanted from it. 


POTASSA CUM CALCE, 
:  POTASS WITH LIME. 


Calx cum kali puro, P. L. 1787. Causticum commune fore 
tius, P. L. 1145. 


Take of Solution of Potass, three pints. 
Fresh Lime, a pound. 


Boil the solution of potass down to a pint, 
then add the lime, previously slaked by the 
addition of water, and mix them together 
intimately. 


———— S99 
'This mechanical admixture forms the caustic most com- 


monly employed, and which is more convenient and manage- - 
able in its operation than the potass alone. The lime gives 
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consistence to the solution of potass, and this consistence, as 
it prevents the potass from spreading, regulatesthe boundaries 
of its action on the part to which it is applied. 


POTASSA FUSA. 
FUSED POTASS. 


Kali purum, P. L. 1787. | Lapis infernalis sive septicus, P. L.. 
1720. 


Take of Solution of Potass, a gallon. 


Evaporate the water in a clean iron pot 
over the fire, until, when the ebullition has 
ceased, the potass remains in a state of fu- 
sion; pour it upon a clean iron plate, into 
pieces of convenient form. 


BCE T Mg CREE ED 


This preparation is sufficiently pure for its use as a cau- 
tery, much more indeed so than the former kali purum ; it 
carmot be obtained in a state pure enough for accurate ex- 
periments except by a solution of it in alkohol, separation of 
the undissolyed salts, and a second evaporation, according to 
Berthollet’s process ( Journ. du Phy. V. xxvii). ‘The cessa- 
tion of ebullition is sufficient proof that the water is evapo- 
rated, and it may, when poured upon the iron plate, be rea- 
dily divided, before it sets, into small pieces of convenient 
size, or run into moulds of the shape it may be wished to 
give it. If heated to 360° it fuses, and again concretes as it 
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cools; it destroys animal matter rapidly, and is applied as @ _ 
caustic. It deliquesces on exposure, and should therefore be 
carefully kept in stopped pues and one part of water will 


dissolve two of it. 

The establishment of the compound nature of potass and 
soda, and of some of the earths by Davy ( PA. Trans. 1808), © 
is not applicable to its medical use. Potass however consists 
of a peculiar metal, named by him Potassium 86, and 


Oxygen 14 in 100. 


POTASSJE ACETAS. 
ACETATE OF POTASS. 
Kali acetatum, P. L. 1787. Sal diureticus, P. L. 1745. 
Take of Subcarbonate of Potass, a pound 
and half. 
Acetic Acid, a gallon. 


Mix them together in a large glass vessel, 
and having evaporated the solution to half 
over the fire, add gradually as much more 
acetic acid as may be necessary for perfect 
saturation. Let the solution be further re- 
bo to one-half by evaporation, and strain 

; then by means of a water bath evaporate . 
it, so that on being removed from the gnus it 
shall crystallize. 


In the former Pharmacopoeia no directions were given for - 
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the crystallization of this salt, but merely that its solution 
should be evaporated to dryness, The crystallized salt is 
however a more elegant and uniform preparation, and it is 
usually found in the shops, as it is made by some chemistsupon 
a large scale; it requires only to be fused to assume this 
appearance. ‘The great point of attention necessary in its 
preparation is, that the heat be never sufficient to decompose 
or char the vegetable acid. Its crystallization depends upon 
the liquefaction of the dry salt by heat, and the assumption 
of a regular form as it cools, rather than on separation from 
its solution in water. From its foliated appearance it has 
been called Zerra foliata Tartari ; when nearly saturated it 
becomes brownish ; and during the evaporation, either from 
the mucilaginous matter carried over by the acid in distillation, 
or the decomposition of a portion of the acid, carbonaceous 
matter is deposited; the second filtration removes this. The 
evaporation is to be continued in a heat which should not be 
much greater than 212°, until a drop taken on a glass rod 
sets very quickly ; and when cold feels dry and pulverable; 
when the heat is to be removed, and it is to be allowed to 
cool very gradually. It has also been named Sa/ Senzerti, in 
honour of Sennert, whom Boerhaave supposes to have been 
its inventor ; and Sal diureticus, from its supposed effects 
upon the kidneys, and in fact no salt has at different times 
been designated by such a number of names, such for instance 
are Magisterium Purgans Tartari, Sal essentiale Vini, and 
Oleum Tartari Sennerti. _Lowitz has advised generally, that 
colouring matters should be separated from saline substances, 
by an admixture of them with freshly burnt and powdered 
charcoal, and, as the practice answers, it may be occasionally 
useful to employ it in this preparation. Acetate of potass is 
white, shining, and united into a mass of large plates, which 
. deliquesce in the air, and should therefore be kept in well 
stopped bottles. Water at 60? dissolves rather more than an 
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equal weight, and its solution in water ought to be complete: 
It is soluble in four times its weight of alkohol. In the 
present preparation the alkali rather predominates, for the 
salty as it is found in the shops in its foliated form, affects 
the coleur of turmeric paper, but it is not in atf unpleasant 
degree. If the salt be coloured, it is said that it may be 
afterwards rendered colourless by fusion, solution in watery 
filtration; and evaporation ; and that in this process carbone 
is separated and collected on the filtre. Dr. Higgins states 
the composition of this salt to be 38,5 acid, 61,5 potass 
in 100 parts (Higgins, on Acetous Acid). ‘There is also. à 
memoir of M. Cadet upon the preparation of this salt, 
(Mem. del Academie, &c. ts 4, p. 518), who recommends as thé 
surest method of obtaining large crystals, that the latter 
part of the evaporation should be carried on in a water bath. 


eae Oe 


POTASSJE CARBONAS. 
CARBONATE OF POTASS. 
Take of Subcarbonate of Potass prepared 
: from ‘Tartar, a pound. 
.SubCarbonate of purus: three 
ounces. 
Distilled Water, a im 


Having previously dissolved the subcar- 
bonate of potass in the water, add the car- 
bonate of ammonia; then, by means of a 
sand bath, apply a heat of 180° for three 
hours, or until the ammonia shall be driven 
off; lastly, set the solution by to crystallize. 
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The remaining solution may be evaporated 
in the same manner, that crystals may again 
form when it is set by. 


This process was invented by Berthollet. The potass 
takes the carbonic acid from the ammonia, which is volatile 
and passes off in the temperature employed; it is however 
very difficult to detach the ammonia entirely. Potass is thus 
. saturated with carbonic acid, of which it contains double the 
quantity that the sub-salt does; it gives out this proportion 
on the addition of muriatic acid, and may be converted again 
into the sub-salt by heating it for a short time to redness 
(Phil. Trans. Vol. xcviii.). It is less nauseous to the taste 
than subcarbonate ; it crystallizes, and does not deliquesce, 
but it still gives the alkaline green colour to vegetable blues. 
Water at the common temperatures dissolves about one- 
fourth its weight, and at 212° five-sixths, but this latter heat | 
detaches some of the carbonic acid. __ 


POTASSH SUBCARBONAS. 
SUBCARBONATE OF POTASS. 
Kali preparatum, P. L. 1787. Sal -absinthii, Sal tartari, 
Py L. 1145. 

Take of i impure Potass powdered, three 
pounds. 

Boiling Water, three pints and a 

halt. 


G 
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Dissolve the potass in water, and filter ; 
then pour the solution into a clean iron pot 
and evaporate the water over a moderate 
fire, until the liquor thickens ; then let the 
fire be withdrawn, and stir the liquor con- 
stantly with an iron rod until the salt con- 
cretes inte granular crystals. 

A purer subcarbonate of potass may be 
prepared in the same manner from Tartar, 
which must first be burnt until it becomes 
ash-coloured. 


Previous to the Pharmacopoeia of 1745, the alkaline salt 
obtained from the ashes of different vegetables was supposed 
to differ, and a great number of preparations.of the same, 
named after the particular plant from which they were ob- 
tained, were directed to be kept. Ordinary potass is prepared 
by the incineration of various vegetables, and is denominated 
in commerce by the place from which it is imported, as Rus- 
sian, American, &c. "The only difference which respects the 
plant, is in the proportion of alkali it yields; this extends 
also to the several sorts of potass which are found in the 
market: and all of them contain heterogeneous matters in 
abundance, but in different quantities ; as sulphate and mu- 
riate of potass, insoluble matter, &c. The proportion of 
pure potass obtained from different sorts varies according to 
Vauquelin from *'/4 to :38. The object of the present 
process, is to obtain the subcarbonate of potass in a sufficient 
though it will not be complete state of purity. The neutral 
salts dissolve in the water as well as tbe subcarbonate; and 
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in the former Pharmacopoeia enough water was used for the 
solution of both, and they were afterwards separated by 
crystallization, allowing the solution to cool for that purpose 
as soon as a pellicle appeared. It has been thought that this 
part of the process which is connected with some labour and 
expense might be omitted, and that the same effect will be 
produced by using, in the first instance, only enough water 
for the solution of the more soluble subcarbonate. When 
the solution has evaporated to about the consistence of cream, 
the proportion ef water which remains is necessary to the 
composition of the crystals; the further evaporation is there- 
fore to be stopped by withdrawing the fire, and the mixture 
is to be stirred till it concretes into crystalline grains. It is 
matter of absolute necessity that the iron pot should be clean 
and free from rust. This salt deliquesces, and therefore re- 
quires to be kept in stopped bottles. In its ordinary state in 
the shops it is called Pearl Ashes. | 

Tartar, the other source from which subcarbonate of potass 
is obtained, consists of supertartrate of potass, mixed with 
fewer heterogeneous matters than common potass. This 
acid, like the other vegetable acids, may be wholly decom- 
posed by a strong heat, and the subcarbonate remains coloured 
by carbon. Treated by the same process as the former, this 
yields a purer but more expensive salt, and is directed to be 
kept as being preferable for many processes, on account of its 
comparative purity. From the substance from which it is 
prepared, it has derived the name, which is still in common 


use, of Salt of Tartar. 


e 
(eL 
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! / " y 7x : 
POTASSJE SULPHAS.. 
SULPHATE OF POTASS. 

Kal vitriolatum, P. L. 1781. Tartarum vitriolatum, P. L. 
1745. ‘Tartarum vitriolatum, P. L. 1720. 

Take of the Salt which remains after the 
distillation of Nitric Acid, two 
pounds. 

Doiling Water, two gallons. 


Mix them together that the salt may be 
dissolved ; next add as much subcarbonate 
of potass as may be requisite for the saturation 
of the acid. ‘Then boil the solution until a 
pellicle appears upon the surface, and, after 
straining it, set it by that crystals may form. 
Having poured away the water, dry the crys- 
tals upon bibulous paper. 


The salt was prepared formerly by exposure of the residue 
after the distillation of nitric acid, to a violent and continued 
heat so as to drive off the superabundant sulphuric acid; 
than which the present mode is more manageable and con- 
venient. ‘The concretion of the salt in the common process 
often broke the retort, and was at any rate got out of it with 
difficulty on account of its insolubility ; this super salt is more 
soluble, and if when it is reduced to about the temperature of 
219', after the distillation of the acid, boiling water be 
poured oa, it may be easily dissolved, and the retort saved. 
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Its:erystals are short six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided 
“pyramids. Its taste is bitter; one part is soluble in 16 of 
‘water at 60°, and in 5 at 212°. ‘Thompson gives as its con- 
stituent parts acid 31,0, potass 67,6, water 1,4. It has been 
proposed as more economical to saturate the superabundant 
sulphuric acid by lime, and reject the insoluble sulphate of 
lime. The salt is also abundantly supplied to many shops, 
from manufactures on a large scale, of nitrous acid by distilla- 
tion, from nitrate of potass and sulphate of iron. Among 
the early names by which this salt was distinguished, we have 
Specificum purgans, Nitrum fixum, Arcanum duplicatum, Sal 
de Duobus, Sal polychrest, Sc. 


+ POTASSA SUPERSULPHAS. 
SUPERSULPHATE OF POT ASS. 


Take of the Salt whieh remains after the 
distillation of Nitric Acid, two 
pounds. 

Boiling Water, four pounds. 


Mix them together so that the salt may be 
dissolved, and strain the solution; then boil 
it down to half, and set it by that crystals 
may form. Having poured away the water, 
dry the crystals upon bibulous paper. 


RSS Steers 


This salt is the immediate residue after the distillation of 
nitric acid, first dissolved and then crystallized ; in its coarse 
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state it has usually been kept by druggists for the use of silver- 
smiths, and was formerly also used in pharmacy under the 
title of Sal L’nixum. On crystallizing, it chiefly fixes itself 
to the side of the vessel, from which bed slender needles 
sometimes shoot. It has a strong, acid, and bitterish taste, 
and reddens vegetable blues: one part is soluble in two of 
water at 60°, arid m less than an equal weight at 212°, and it 
is not soluble in alkohol, and effervesces with carbonates of 
alkalies ; it affords a useful means of producing the effects of 
sulphuric acid combined with those of an opening salt, and 
may be exhibited at once in a solid form, an indication which - 
. is often desirable. It consists of 37 parts of sulphate of 
potass, with 33 excess of acid. It has been affirmed that 
this salt contains a large proportion of nitrate of potass, almost 
as 10 to 13; that a true supersulphate is attainable with great 
difficulty; and that the superabundant acid is attached, and 
not chemically united, with it. . 


— 4 POTASSH TARTRAS. 
TARTRATE OF POTASS. 
Kali tartarizatum, PL. 1787. ears solubile, P. L. 1745. 
lake of Subcarbonate of Potass, sixteen 
ounces. | HOR LEE: 
Supertartrate of Potass, three 


pounds. 
Boiling Water, a gallon. 


Dissolve the Subcarbonate of potass in 
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the water; next add the supertartrate of 
potass, previously reduced to powder, gra- 
dually, until bubbles of gas cease to arise. 
Strain the solution through paper, then boil 
it until a pellicle appears upon the surface, 
and set it by that crystals may form. Having 
poured away the water, dry the crystals upon 
bibulous paper. 


Supertartrate of Potass contains ‘44 of superabundant acid, 
which is here neutralized by the addition of subcarbonate of 
potass, and a neutral tartrate of potass is formed, the cessation 
of effervescence being the test of saturation ; for this purpose 
also, three pounds of the supertartrate require three pounds, 
four ounces, of the ordinary subcarbonate. Its crystals are 
four equal-sided prisms, terminated by two-sided pyramids. 
Its taste is somewhat bitter. One part is soluble in four of 
water at 60°, and hence, compared with the sparingly soluble 
"supertartrate, its name of soluble tartar has been drawn. 

Potass and tartaric acid have a stronger disposition to unite 
in the proportions of the super-salt than of the neutral one ; 
hence the addition of more tartaric acid forms a granular 
precipitate of supersalt, and so do other acids also, with any 
of which therefore it cannot be properly directed in pre- 
scription. 
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I "^ 1 | - 
SODA TARTARIZATA. 
TARTARISED SODA. | 
Natron tartarizatum, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Subcarbonate of Soda, twenty 
ounces. a 
Supertartrate of Potass powder- 
ed, two pounds. 
Boiling Water, ten pints. _ 


Dissolve the subcarbonate of soda in. the 
water, and add gradually the supertartrate of 
potass ; filtre the solution through paper, and 
evaporate it until a pellicle forms upon the 
surface ; then set it by that crystals may form. 
Having poured away the water, dry the crys- 
tals upon bibulous paper. 


This salt consists of tartaric acid, soda and potass, the soda 
combining with the superabundant acid of the super-salt : it 
is therefore a triple salt, and it has been judged more con- 
venient here and in some other instances to express this 
difference by the adjective tartarizata, than to introduce 
the three words necessary to its description. Its crystals are 
prisms of eight or ten unequal sides, having their ends trun- 
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cated at right angles. It is soluble like tartrate of potass, its 
taste 1s bitter, and it effloresces on exposure to air. . Vauque- 
lin states, that it consists of tartrate of potass *54, tartrate of 
soda :46. It has been called salt of Seignette from its inventor, 
and also Sal Rupellensis, or Rochelle salt. 

No distinction was made, P. L. 1745, between the salts 
prepared by adding soda or potass to the super-salt, and both 
were kept indiscriminately under the name of soluble tartar. 
In this, as in the sulphate of potass and many other salts, a 
slight excess, of alkali disposes the crystals to form more 
readily, and renders them more perfect in their form. 


SOD CARBONAS. 
CARBONATE OF SODA. 


Take of Subcarbonate of Soda, a pound. 
J Subcarbonate of Ammonia, two 
ounces. 
Distilled Water, a pint. 


Having previously dissolved the soda in 
the water, add the ammonia, then by means 
of a sand bath apply a heat of 180° for three 
hours, or until the ammonia be driven off. 
Lastly, set the solution by to crystallize. The 
remaining solution may in the same manner 
be evaporated, and set by that crystals may 
again form. 
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This salt bears to its subcarbonate the same relation that 
carbonate of potass does to its subcarbonate; it is prepared 
in the same way, possesses the same comparative advantages, 
and contains double the quantity of carbonic acid. Klap- 
roth gives as its proportions, acid 39, soda 88, water 23. 
The subcarbonate of ammonia is a salt easily volatilized, and 
somewhat uncertain in its proportions ; there is, therefore, no 
impropriety in its use in excess, which is here certainly 
greater than in the carbonate of dece The crystals will still 
redden vegetable blues. 


4 SODA SUBCARBONAS. 
SUBCARBONATE OF SODA. 
‘Natron preparatum, P. L. 1787. 


Take of impure Soda powdered, a pound. 
Boiling distilled Water, four pints. 


Boil the soda in the water for half an hour, 
and strain the solution ; let it evaporate to two 
pints, and be set by, that crystals may form. 
‘Throw away the remaining solution. 


os 


All barilla or kelp contains much heterogeneous matter, - 
and the Spanish, which is the purest, is to be preferred. It 
is prepared by the incineration of marine plants of various 
sorts, and is also found native in some parts of Africa. Water 
dissolves the subcarbonates and other salts, of which, con- 
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trary to what happens with the subcarbonate of potass, the 
subcarbonate of soda crystallizes first after due evaporation, 
which it will perhaps be found necessary to carry much far- 
ther than is directed, for the quantity of soluble matter 
varies in different parcels of barilla. Every operator knows 
that he is to obtain the salt from its solution by evaporation 
of the solvent, and his own judgment will tell him if that has 
not been sufficient. The first crop yielded will, therefore, 
be sufficiently pure, and of their regular form : in thesecond 
crop, the crystals will contain a larger proportion of the 
other most predominant salt, the sulphate of soda, and ap- 
‘proximate to its form of crystal; only the first, therefore, is 
on this account directed to be kept for use, and the residuary 
or mother liquors to be thrown away. Its crystals are form- 
ed of two four-sided pyramids applied base to base, with the 
tops truncated, forming a ten-sided crystal, but perfect crys- 
tals are not to be expected in preparations of any salt upon a 
large scale, and the disposition which its angles show to the 
assumption of this form is sufficient. One part is soluble in 
two of cold water, and in one of water at 212°. It efflo- 
-resces on exposure to a dry air. The crystals consist of car- 
bonic acid 14,42, soda 21,58, water 64,00, according to 
Kirwan. This alkali was by the ancients called Nitrum ; 
they obtained it in large quantities from certain lakes when 
- dried up, particularly in Egypt, and from this, its source, it 
received the name which is still often employed to designate 
dt, of Fossil Alkali. 
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SODJE SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. 
DRIED SUBCARBONATE OF SODA. 
Take of Subcarbonate of Soda, a pound. 


Apply a boiling heat to the soda in a clean 
iron vessel until it becomes perfectly dry, 
and at the same time constantly stir it with 
aniron rod. Lastly, reduce it into powder. 


p — 


The crystals of subcarbonate of soda, if exposed to air, 
lose a part of their water, and effloresce or fall into powder. 
Hence, the proportion of soda contained in the salt kept in 
the shops becomes indefinite. In this salt completely efflo- 
resced, the proportion of water lost may be nearly one-half 
of the whole. By a definite exposure to heat the whole 
water may be evaporated, and the salt thus prepared is more 
useful and uniform in many of its applications, Care must 
be taken that the heat be not urged too far, for a red heat 
deprives it also of its carbonic acid. Dried subcarbonate of 
soda contains, according to Kirwan, carbonic acid 40,04, 
soda 59,86; and 100 parts of the crystals are deprived of 
their 64 of water. 
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. SODA SULPHAS. 
SULPHATE OF SODA, 


Natron vitriolatum, P. L. 1787. Sal catharticus Glauberi, 
P. L. 1745. | 


Take of the Salt which remains after the - 
distillation of muriatic acid, two 
pounds. 

Boiling distille 
| and a half. 

Dissolve the salt in the water, then add gra- 

dually as much subcarbonate of soda as may 
be required to saturate the acid ; boil the so- 
lution away until a pellicle forms upon the 
surface, and, after having strained it, set it by 
that crystals may form. Having poured away 
the water, dry the crystals upon bibulous 


paper. 


Water, two pounds 


te 


This preparation depends: upon the same principles as 
those upon which the sulphate of potass is formed; but 
soda differs from potass in its relation to sulphuric acid, 
and does not seem to unite with it into a super-salt ; as, how- 
ever, more than half their weight of water enter into the 
composition of the crystals of sulphate of soda, if that water 
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be acid it will influence the character of the salt, and hence 
its saturation with alkali is as necessary here asin the former 
instance. Its crystals are six-sided prisms terminated by two- 
sided pyramids, but they are most commonly irregular and 
channelled on their sides. One part is soluble in somewhat 
less than three of water at 60°, and in less than its own bulk 
at 212°. Kirwan gives its proportions as acid 23,52, soda 
18,48, water 58,00. If heated, it melts from the agency of 
its water of crystallization, and when this is evaporated, it 
may be fused by an increase of the heat. After this loss of 
water, Kirwan states it to consist of acid 56, soda 44. In 
France it has been prepared by disturbing its more regular 
crystallization by stirring ; when it takes a silky spicular 
form, and has been called improperly Sal Z'Epsom. It will 
be observed, that besides this process for its formation, su/pbate 
of soda stands as an article in the catalogue of Materia Medi- 
ca. The quantity obtained, by the pharmaceutic process for 
supplying muriatic acid, is not sufficient for the consump- - 
tion; and therefore it has been judged right to admit it also 
_ from the manufacturers, who prepare large quantities, espe- 
cially in the works for muriate of ammonia, where they ob- 
tain a very impure subcarbonate of ammonia in their first dis- 
tillation of bones, and separate these impurities by sulphuric 
acid; they afterwards employ a double decomposition, mix- 
ing the sulphate of ammonia with muriate of soda; from this 
they sublime the muriate of ammonia, when the sulphate of 
soda remains, which, if it be crystallized, is sufficiently pure 
and very cheap. 


TERRE et earum SALES. 


EARTHS AND THEIR SALTS.  * 


 ALUMEN EXSICCATUM. 
DRIED ALUM. 


Alumen ustum, P. L. 1787. 


MET alum over the fire in an earthen 


vessel, and then increase the heat until it 
ceases to boil. : 


Ordinary alum sometimes appears to contain ammonia as 
well as potass, but not so uniformly, or in such quantity, as 
to affect its application to medicine ; and Vauquelin (4n. de 
Chym. V. 50.) having examined various sorts from different 
countries, gives the following as the usual proportions in 
100,00 parts: acid 30,52, alumine 10,50, potass 10,40, 
water 48,58. Its crystals contain '44 of water, and when 
exposed to heat they melt, and the water evaporates away ; 
this is the object of the present preparation, which is intend- 
ed for external use. It should be remembered in preparing - 
it, that a violent heat will decompose the salt and drive off 
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the greater part of the acid also; and without caution as to 
the heat applied, some of the acid will be apt to pass over, 
when there will remain a proportional residue insoluble in 
water. Nor should the operation be performed in an iron 
vessel, upon which metal the acid willact. (Geoffroy, Mei. 
del Acad. 1744.) 


+CALCIS MURIAS. 
MURIATE OF LIME. 


Take of the Salt which remains after the 
distillation of Subcarbonate of 
Ammonia, two pounds. . 
Water, a pint. — — 


Mix them, and filter the solution through 
paper. Evaporate the liquor until the salt 
remains dry. Keep it in a vessel closely 


stopped. - 


This salt is employed in glandular complaints with some 
effect. It was formerly known in chemistry under the name 
of fixed Ammoniac, from its being obtained by a process simi- 
lar to that now used. Its modern adoption is owing to Four- 
croy, and in this country to Dr. Beddoes, and it has alse 
been employed by its solution in water, for the production of 
intense artificial cold by Mr. Walker. It consists, according 
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to Bergman, when well dried, of acid 31, lime 44, water 
25 parts in 100. | 


CALX. 
LIME. 


Calx, P. L. 1787, P. L. 1745. Calx viva, P. L. 1720. 
Take of Lime-stone, a pound. 


Break it into small pieces, and heat it in 
a crucible in a very strong fire for an hour, 
or until the carbonic acid is entirely driven 
off, so that on the addition of acetic acid, no 
bubbles of gas shall be extricated. 

Lime may be made by the same process 
from shells previously washed in boiling 
water, and cleared from extraneous matters. 


In the former Pharmacopoeia lime was ranked among the 
articles of Materia Medica, and taken as prepared for its 
coarser uses in the arts: for many purposes this might be 
sufficient, but for others it is often important that it should 
be much purer, and more certain, andthe present directions are 
therefore introduced. ‘Two varieties of the carbonate also are 
taken from which it may be prepared ; lime-stone and shells of 
oysters: the latter of which usually contains less foreign ad- 
mixture: but even the former thus prepared will be much 
H 
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purer than that which is usually made from chalk. Car= 
bonate of lime consists, according to Kirwan, of .45 carbonic 
acid and .55 lime. From whatever combination it be obtain- 
ed, lime is always the same substance, possessing the same 
characters, and producing the same effects, though it may 
differ in the proportion of heterogeneous matters with which 
it is mixed; the distinctions, therefore, which were former- 
ly made between its medical qualities as obtained from differ- 

ent sources were superfluous, and will not, in the present | 
state of science, be likely to be renewed by the present intro- 
duction of more than one. It is necessary to the perfection 
of the lime that the carbonic acid should be entirely expel- 
led, and pure and good lime is not easily obtained as an ar- 
ticle of trade; in the preparation of the ordinary sort, this 
expulsion is very imperfectly made, for it is sufficient for ali 
common purposes if it be burnt so as to slake on the addition 
of water; on the other hand, it may also be noticed, that. 
where lime-stone is employed, the heat may be pushed too 
far and be too long continued. ‘The pure earths will not 
vitrify by heat, but many earthy admixtures readily will: 
now as most lime-stones contain some portion of other earths, 
they may, under these circumstances, vitrify, and form a 
coating over the surface of the lumps, which will defend them 
from the action of water, and thus prevent their slaking or 
solution: lime, therefore, may thus be over-burnt. The 
pieces of stone used for burning should be nearly as may be 
of equal size. If half its weight of water be poured upon 
lime, it swells and falls into a white powder, much heat is 
evolved, part of the water rises in steam, and part combines 

with the lime; this is called slaked lime, and in this state it 
readily attaches carbonic acid from the air. When perfectly 
dry it may be kept in bottles for any length of time unalter- 
ed; but to obviate any chance of its being impure from the 
above cause, it is usually directed to be employed newly pre= 
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pared. Lime newly slaked, and to which more water is 
‘added, ought not to effervesce on the addition of an acid. — 


CRETA PRASPARATA. 


PREPARED CHALK. 


Creta preparata, P. L. 1781. P. L. 1745. Creta, P. L. 1720. 


Jake of Chalk, a pound. 


Add a small quantity of water to the 
chalk, and grind it into a fine powder ; throw 


this powder into a large vessel full of water, 


then stir it, and after a short interval, pour 
the supernatant turbid solution into another 


vessel, and set it by that the powder may . 
subside; lastly, having poured away tke ^ 


water, dry the powder. 


This is the most certain method of obtaining the powder 
uniform and fine. Thé principle has long been adopted 
for the preparation 6f other fine and equal powders of in- 
soluble subsfarces, and is so in the common manufacture of 
WW bitening, andit was also employed in the early Pharmaco- 
poeia; it turns upon the longer suspension of the finer par- 
ticles in water, so that, after the subsidence of the coarser in 

the first instance, the uniform and very subtle powder which 
remains longer suspended, may be collected as the product 
H2 


22 
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of a second subsidence. In the previous mechanical divi- 
sion, or grinding, a small quantity of water is added to pre- 
vent the finer particles from flying off. | 


[rs 


‘LIQUOR ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND SOLUTION OF ALUM. 


Aqua aluminis composita, P. L. 1787, Aqua aluminosa 
| bateana, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Alum, E | 
Sulphate of Zinc, of each half an 
ounce. [ | 
Boiling Water, two pints. 
Dissolve at the same time the alum and — 
sulphate of zinc in the water, and then strain 
the solution through paper. 


This preparation is only employed for external ust. 
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LIQUOR CALCIS. 
SOLUTION OF LIME. 


Aqua calcis, P. L. 1787. oe calcis simplex, P. L. 1745. 
Aqua c2 b. 1720. 


Take of Lime, half a OE 
Boiling distilled water, twelve 
pints. 

Pour the water upon the lime and stir 
them together; next cover the vessel imme- 
diately, and let it stand for three hours; then 
keep the solution upon the remaining lime 
in stopped glass bottles, and pour off the 
clear liquor when it is wanted for use. 


Lime is soluble in about 450 times its weight of water, or 
little more than one grain in one fluidounce, forming a trans- 
parent solution ; hence the proportion here directed is in 
fact more than is required for the saturation of the water, 
but the larger addition allows for any impurity contained in 
the lime, and as it is a cheap article, the quantity used is 
scarce of any importance. ‘The process here adopted is sim- 
ple, efficacious, and convenient, and by keeping the solution 
standing upon the lime it will always be saturated, and the 
place of any crust of carbonate of lime which forms upon the 
surface, if exposed, will be supplied from the lime, which re- 
mains in à state ready for solution. 
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4 LIQUOR CALCIS MURIATIS. 
SOLUTION OF MURIATE OF LIME. 


"Take of Muriate of Lime, two ounces. 
Distilled Water, three fluidounces. 


Dissolve the Muriate of Lime in the Water, 
and strain the solution through paper. 


& 
| 3 
MAGNESIA. 
MAGNESIA. 
Magnesia usta, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Carbonate of Magnesia, four 
ounces. | 
- Burn it in a very strong fire for two hours, 
or until acetic acid being dropped in, extri- 
cates no bubbles of gas. 


It may be noted that a definite quantity has been pre- 
scribed here and in many other cases for the sake of preci- 
sion only, and not as influencing the quality of the product. 
This preparation was the magnesia usta of the former Phar- 
macopaeia: but as the term magnesia is correctly used to . 
express only the pure earth, so it has been thought proper to 
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apply it decidedly in the present instance, although, in com- 
mon language, the same term may be most generally applied 
to the carbonate, and the epithet calcined added to express 
the present preparation. The process depends upon the 
expulsion of the carbonic acid of the carbonate by heat, and 
in the form of gas, and hence the carbonate yields about half 
its weight, or rather ;4ths of the pure magnesia. It may be 
considered as insoluble in water, for Kirwan states 7900 times 
its weight to be necessary for this purpose at 60°. 


E = 4 . 
T MAGNESLE CARBONAS. 
CARBONATE OF MAGNESIA. 
Magnesia alba, P. L. 1787. 


lake of Sulphate of Magnesia, a pound. 
Subcarbonate of Potass, nine 
ounces. 
Water, three gallons. 


Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in 
three pints of the water, and strain: dissolve 
also the sulphate of magnesia separately in 
five pints of the water, and strain; then add 
the rest of the water to the latter solution, 
apply heat, and when it boils, pour in the 
former solution, stirring them weil together: 
next strain through a linen cloth ; lastly, wash 
the powder repeatedly with boiling water, 


- 
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and dry it upon bibulous paper in a heat of 
200°. | 


The double decomposition of the salts here employed 
yields carbonate of magnesia and sulphate of potass, the first 
of which it is the object to collect as free as possible from 
the last. Hence, as the newly formed sulphate of potass re- 
quires a large proportion of water for its solution, such a pro- 
portion is directed in the first instance, andit 1s afterwards, for 
its perfect separation, well washed with more. If water beim- 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas it will dissolve carbonate of 
magnesia, and hence the liquor is mzffe to boil for the purpose 
of detaching it. If the two solutions be mixed cold, and the pre- 
cipitate left for some daysupon the filter without artificial dry- 
ing, many large and perfect crystals of carbonate of magnesia 
will be formed in it. The subsequent heat by which the 
powder is dried should not be great enough to detach any of 
the carbonic acid. The present process will yield a pure 
and elegant preparation ; its form is that of a white powder, 
easily friable, and, according to Fourcroy, if the base be fully 
saturated with carbonic acid, as in the crystals-(for in its or- 
dinary form it is a subcarbonate), 100 parts contain carbonic 
acid 50, magnesia 25, water 25 ; and if not so saturated, but 
in its state of sub-salt, carbonic acid 48, magnesia 40, 
water 12. 

In commerce, the muriate of magnesia contained in the 
residuary liquor after the crystallization of muriate of soda 
from sea water is decomposed by a similar process, and yields 
a large proportion of the ordinary magnesia of the markets. 


» 


& 


MEET AGT. Avot coram SALES. 


METALS AND THEIR SALTS. 


PREPARATA ex ANTIMONIO. 
PREPARATIONS FROM ANTIMONY. 


unn 3 
+ ANTIMÓNII OXYDUM. 
OXYD OF ANTIMONY. 


Antimonium calcinatum. Antimonium vitrifactura, Cro- 
cus Antimonii, P. L. 1787. Crocus Antimonii. Crocus 
Antimonii lotus. Calx Antimoni, P. L. 1745. Antimo- 
nium diaphoreticum. Bezoarticum minerale, P. L. 1720. 

Tax of Tartarized Antimony, one ounce. 

Subcarbonate of Ammonia, two 
drachms. 

Distilled Water as much as is re- 
quisite. 

Dissolve the Salts separately in water, then 
máx the solutions and boil the mixture until 
the oxyd of Antimony is precipitated. Hav- 
ing poured off the water, wash the precipitate 
. with repeated additions of water and dry it. 
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The medical use of antimony appears to have originated 
with Basil Valentine in the fifteenth century, (Currus anit- 
smonii iriumpbalis) but to have been chiefly established by 
Paracelsus. "The propriety of its employment has since that 
period been the subject of much and violent discussion, and 
various decrees of the parliament of Paris for a long time 
alternately prohibited and established its adoption. ‘To 
enumerate the writers upon the subject, and the variety of 
preparations which have been recommended and employed, 
would fillalarge volume. ‘Those which may be most advan- 
tageously consulted in the present day are Bergman’s Opuscula, 
Thenart in the 32d and subsequent volumes of the Annales de 
. Chymie, and Proust in vol. 55 of the Journal de Physique. 

From the time of Basil Valentine to the present the sul- 
phuret of antimony has been called by the name of antimony 
in Pharmacy, but the latter term is now confined to express 
. the metal alone as it has been in the language of general che- 
mistry since its modern revision.. Metallic antimony, how- 
ever, as it is used in the arts, is mixed with other metals, and 
therefore has been thought less fit than the sulphuret for a 
basis to pharmaceutical preparations Occasionally, however, 
it has been employed as in the old perpetual Pills, which 
passed the intestines without any noticeable diminution of 
bulk, and were therefore preserved after they had perform- 
ed their office for constant family use, and it was also formed 
into cups in which wine was digested, and became impregnat- 
ed thereby with slight purgative and emetic powers. Even 
the sulphuret is not unfrequently adulterated with sulphuret 
of lead (Potter’s Lead ore), and should therefore be taken in 
its crystalline striated form, when it can have no such artifi- 
cial admixture. 'l'his consists, according to Proust, of .75 an- 
timony, .25 sulphur. | | 

All the preparations of this metal underwent a considera- 
ble revision in the last edition, but against some important 
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preparations there introduced valid objections were raised, 
and they are therefore now altered. In the Pharmacopeia 
of 1787, three oxyds were given, antimonium calcinatum, 
antimonium vitrifactum, and crocus antimonii; and Berg- 
man most especially prefers one precipitated by water from the 
muriate of antimony, and known by the name of Pulvis Alga- 
rothi, after Vittorio Algoreto, who practised at Venice, and 
first used it successfully (Donzellii Theatro-Pharmaceutico, 
Par. 1. who also calls it aquila alba, aquila pracipitata, 9c. ) it 
seems also to be the old mercurius vitz. Proust considers only 
two out of Thenart’s six oxyds to exist: the one a protoxyd, 
which 1s considered as the pulvis algarothi, contains 81,5 parts 
of antimony, and 18,5 of oxygen, and eight parts of which 
with one of sulphuret form the glass of antimony, with two of 
sulphuret, the crocus, and with 3 of sulphuret, the hepar; 
the other, a peroxyd, contains 77,5 of antimony and 23 of | 
oxygen, and is convertible into the former by melting with 
.$5 of the metal. | 

That the effects of a compound upon the animal system do 
not depend upon and cannot be inferred from the effects of its 
parts, is demonstrated by those of the metals and of oxygen, 
when separate and when united, as wellas by many other chemi- 
cal compounds which are used medicinally. It also appears that 
the violence of action of oxyds of metals is generally increas- 
ed in proportion to the quantity of oxygen with which they 
are united. Hence, in this, as in other metallic preparations, 
uniformity is an object, and this seems to be more readily ob- 
tainable by solution and precipitation than by the use of high 
temperatures, which cannot be well regulated by any common 
standard, and the product of which varies from a number of 
circumstances influencing the regular continuance of its de- 
gree. lt may be doubted by some whether all the effects of 
antimony may not be practically obtained without the intro- 
. duction of an oxyd, but it is employed by others, and there 
can be no objection to its adoption. 
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AMTIMONII SULPHURÉTUM 
J— PRACIPITATUM. 
PRECIPITATED SULPHURET OF ANTIMONY. 


- Sulphur antimonii przcipitatum, P.L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 


Take of Sulphuret of Antimony, in powder, 
two pounds. | 
Solution of Potass, four pints. 
Distilled Water, three pints. 


Mix and boil the mixture over a slow 
fire for three hours, stirring it well, and occa- 
‘sionally adding distilled water so that the 
same measure may be preserved. Strain the 
solution forthwith through a double linen 
cloth, and while it is yet hot, drop in gra- 
dually as much sulphuric acid as may be re- 
quired to precipitate the powder, then wash 
away the sulphate of potass, by hot water; 
dry the precipitated sulphuret of antimony, 
and reduce it to a fine powder. 


Coe Sere 


Complicated attractions are here exercised ; the primary 
agents are potass, antimony, sulphur, and water, which latter, 
in the process, is partly decomposed into its constituents, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. ‘The potass unites to the greater part of 
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the sulphur and attracts hydrogen from the water, by which 
is formed a hydrosulphuret of potass. ‘The oxygen unites to 
- the antimony, and another portion of the hydrogen to the 
sulphur combined with it, forming a hydrosulphuretted oxyd 
of antimony ; this latter is held dissolved in the water by the 
hydrosulphuret of potass, which, if the solution cool, has 
this power diminished, and therefore a part of the hydro- 
sulphuretted oxyd thus precipitates, and formed the old 
kermes minerale. 'The addition of dilute sulphuric acid not 
only precipitates the hydrosulphuretted oxyd dissolved, but 
also the sulphur combined with the potass, and which of 
course in this preparation is intimately mixed with the 
former. The name used is, on these accounts, not strictly 
correct, but it is fully sufficient to designate the preparation. 
This medicine is in frequent use, and is therefore retained, 
though it may not be thought to possess any very great or 
specific advantages over other antimonial preparations. It 
has an orange colour, and hence has been sometimes called 
Sulphur auratum antimonii. Thenard (A. C. 39.), states its 
constituent parts to be sulphuretted hydrogen 17,87, oxyd 
68,90, sulphur 12,00. 
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" ANTIMÓNIUM TARTARIZÁTUM. 
'TARTARIZED ANTIMONY. 


Antimonium tartarizatum, P. L. 1787. Tartarum emeticum, 
P.L. 1745. "Tartarus emeticus, P. L. 1720. 


lake of powdered Sulphuret of Antimony, 
two ounces. | 
Nitrate of Potass, one ounce. 
Supertartrate of  Potass, two 
J| eunces. | 
Sulphuric acid, by weight, two 
ounces. | 


Distilled Water, a pint and a half. 


Mix the acid with half a pint of the water 
in a proper glass vessel, and heat it in a sand 
bath; when it is moderately warmed add by 
degrees the sulphuret and nitrate, previously 
mixed together; then strain the solution and 
boil it to dryness. Wash the residue until it 
is tasteless, and whilst it is still wet mix with 
it the supertartrate of potass, and add a pint 
of the water. ‘Then boil down the liquor, and 
set it by that the crystals may form. 
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Tartarized antimony has been long employed in medicine. 
Glauber hada similar preparation under the name of Purga- 
tive Cream of Tartar, and for the purpose also of increasing 
its effect, he gave his Panacea Glauberi (which resembles 
the more modern kermes minerale) mixed with Cream of © 
‘Tartar ; he may therefore be considered as its first introducer. 
Mynsicht described it in1651 (armamentarium medico-chymi- 
cum); Zulpher, in 1658, (Append. ad animadv.inPharmacop. 
Augustan.); but Lemery gave the process more correctly, 
and established its general use in 1675 (Cours de Chymie.) 

It.is a triple salt, and is thus named for the reason given 
under the head Soda tartarizata. No preparation is of greater 
importance, or has been subjected to more varieties, as may 
be seen in the Essay upon it in Bergman's Opuscula, which 
well deserves attention ; so much indeed does it differ in 
different Pharmacopeeias, that Geofiroy found the proportion 
of oxyd of antimony to vary from .10 to .25. "Various 
modes have been employed for its preparation: the Pharma- 
copceia of 1787 used as its base the Crocus antimonii; others 
the Ántimonium vitrifactum; others again the precipitate 
from its muriate called Pulvis Algarothi, and as approximat- 
ing thereto the former edition prepared an oxyd from a mix- 
ture of muriatic and nitric acid ; to this however it has been 
justly objected that it cannot be prepared upon the large scale, 
and in wide-mouthed vessels; and a new formula has, after nu- 
merous trials, been adopted, which is due to Mr. Hume of 
Long Acre, to whose: practical skill it is right to acknow- 
ledge great obligation. It is necessary that the whole of 
the supertartrate of potass should be combined with the 
oxyd, and therefore that there should be a full sufficiency 
of the latter, otherwise the first crystals, as it cools, will be of 
the supertartrate only ; whilst, on the other hand, if a super- 
abundance of oxyd of antimony be used it will remain upon 
the filter, and not influence the crystals; the former incon- 
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venience therefore is especially to be avoided, and for that 
purpose more oxyd than may be strictly necessary is directed. 
The evaporation must not be carried too far, as there appears 
to be some tartrate of potass in the solution, whose crystals 
will in that case be mixed with the triple salt. ‘The crystals 
ought always to be formed, for it is only when they are that 
the proportions of the salt can be considered as precise. 
After the formation of the crystals, if the liquor be evapo- 
rated to dryness, it will often yield a transparent brownish 
yellow mass, which looks like resin, and which I have never 
examined accurately, farther than to assure myself that it 
contained antimony. The more perfect of them will be regu- 
lar four-sided, or triangular pyramids, or eight-sided ; they 
will become opaque on exposure to air, but will not crumble 
like the efflorescent salts. It has been usefully stated, that 
the purity of the crystals should be tested by dropping some 
into a solution of sulphuret of potass, when a copious orange- 
coloured precipitate ought to form, or if the salt be in pow-. 
der, that its perfect solubility in water should be tried, to as- 
certain whether it be mixed with any of the slightly soluble 
supertartrate of potass. Very different statements are made 
respecting their solubility. Fourcroy says, that one part is 
soluble in 80 cold and 40 boiling water; and Duncan, that 
one part is soluble in 15 of water at 60°, and in 3 at 212%. 
Thenard gives its constituent parts as acid 35,4, oxyd 39,6, 
potass 16,7, water 8,3, or tartrate of antimony 56,3, tartrate 
of potass 35,4, water 8,3. It should be remembered in pre- 
scription, that this salt is decomposed by the alkaline earths, 
alkalies, their subcarbonates and hydrosulphurets, and also by. 
decoctions of bitter and astringent plants, which latter yield 
a yellowish red precipitate, which is not emetic; and that 
Berthollet, upon this principle, proposes decoction of bark 
to be used as an antidote, when the salt has been taken in. 
such quantities as to do injury. 
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LIQUOR ANTIMÓNII TARTARIZATI. 
SOLUTION OF TARTARIZED ANTIMONY. 


Vinum antimonii tartarizati, P. L. 1181. 


Take of tartarized Antimony, one scruple. 
Boiling distilled Water, four fluid- 
ounces. 
Wine, six fluidounces. 


Dissolve the tartarized antimony in the 
boiling distilled water, then add the wine. 


DAMES Tee 


The Vinum Antimonii of the Pharmacopeeia of 1787 has 
been omitted in the present one, on account of its uncertainty, 
for it depended for its strength upon the quantity of acid con- 
tained in the wine used, and this is always very variable. 
The same objection also held in a still higher degree against 
the wine prepared from metallic antimony, which was pre- 
ferred by Dr.Huxham. The preparation here given, although 
it is analogous to the Vinum Antimonii tartarizati, yet differs 
from it in the proportion of the salt dissolved; each fluid- 
ounce of the latter contained four grains of tartarized anti- 
mony, which in the present preparation has been lowered to 
half the quantity or two grains in each fluidounce. The 
object of all these solutions being to afford a ready mode of 
dividing active substances into minute quantities for internal 
use, it has been thought that the proportions now given 
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would be more convenient than the former for that pur- 
pose, since 4* gr. is often used as a diaphoretic which would 
be contained in 15 minims of such a solution, and might then . 
be readily measured and administered. Solutions of metallic 
salts ought not to be kept for any length of time, as it may 
be objected to them that they form. prociiiinies and conse- 
quently become weaker. 


PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. 
ANTIMONIAL POWDER. 
Pulvis  Antimonialis, Em L'UTSL | 
Take of Sulphuret of Antimony powdered, 
| a pound. 
Hartshorn Shavings, two Dom. 


. Mix, and throw them into a broad iron pot 
heated to whiteness, and stir the mixture 
constantly until it acquires an ash colour. 
Having taken it out, reduce it to powder, and 
put it into a coated crucible, upon which 
another inverted crucible, having a small. 
hole in its bottom, is to beluted. Then raise 
the fire by degrees to a white heat, and keep 
it so for two hours. Reduce the residuary 
mass to a very fine powder. | i: 


This preparation was introduced into the Pharmacopeia 
of 1787 as a substitute for a medicine of extensive celebrity, 
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Dr. James’s powder; to which, however, the present form 
more nearly assimilates in its dose, and it is also rendered. 
more manageable in its administration, by the reduction of 
the proportion of antimony to one half. In the application: 
of heat in this process, great care is necessary, and the un- 
certainty of uniformity: in this respect, has, in other in- 
stances, induced the College rather to substitute precipita- 
tions. It has however been judged right to preserve the 
present form, in preference to the precipitated one given by 
Mr. Chenevix, (Phil. Trans.) with an especial caution, that 
the heat may be managed as closely as possible according to 
the directions, and be by no means continued for a greater 
length of time. 

'The following is the receipt for James's Powder, as ex- 
tracted from the Records of Chancery. 

“Take antimony, calcine it with a continual protracted 
heat in a flat unglazed earthen vessel, adding to it from 
time to time a ‘sufficient quantity of any animal oil and salt, 
well dephlegmated; then boil it in melted nitre for a consi- 
derable time, and separate the powder from the nitre by dis- 
solving it in water.— Take quicksilver, make an amalgam 
with equal parts of the martial regulus of antimony and pure 
silver, adding a proportionable quantity of sal ammoniac. 
Distil off the mercury by a retort into a glass receiver, then 
with the quicksilver make a fresh amalgama with the same 
ingredients; distil again and repeat this operation* nine or 
ten times; then dissolve this mercury in spirits of nitre, and 
put it into a glass retort and distil to dryness; calcine the 
caput mortuum till it becomes of a gold colour; burn spirits 
of wine upon it, and keep it for use. The dose of the 
" powder is uncertain. In general, thirty grains of the anti- 
monial powder-and one grain ofthe mercurial is a moderate 
: dose. | 
Signed and sworn to by Hosr. Jamus.” 

12 
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Probably, however, James’s real process was formed upon 
one previously brought from Italy, which had its run in the 
fashion of the day, and was called Lisle’s powder ; and the 
preparation of which was very analogous to the present Pul- 
vis antimonialis. Dr. Pearson (Phil. Trans. v. 81), states 
that James's Powder consists of 43 parts phosphate of lime, 
and 57 of oxyd of antimony in 100 parts. | 


PRJEPARATUM EX ARGENTO. 
PREPARATION OF SILVER. 
4 ARGENTI NITRAS. 
NITRATE OF SILVER. 
Argentum nitratum, P.L. 1787. — Causticum lunare, P. L. 
1745. 17120. 
TAkE of Silver, an ounce. 


Nitric Acid, a fluidounce. 
Distilled Water, two fluidounces. 


Mix the nitric acid and water, and dis- 
solve the silver therein on a sand bath; then 
increase the heat gradually that the nitrate 
of silver may be dried. Melt the salt ina 
crucible over a slow fire, until the water 
being evaporated, it ceases to boil; then 
pour it quickly into moulds of convenient 
shape. | 


Nitric acid dissolves about its weight of silver, but there 
is no objection toa superabundance of acid, as, if it exist in 
the first, it is driven off in the subsequent parts of the process; 
but in the former edition, this was properly stated to be un- 
necessarily great, and is therefore now diminished. . The 
crucible in which it is melted should be of close texture, or 
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a portion will be lost in the interstices; it should also be large, 

': because the mass swells and may boil over; and the operator 

should further take care. not to come into contact with the 

corrosive spray which is thrown up, and care should also be 

taken that the temperature be not higher at any time than is 

necessary to the effect, and that the acid be not decomposed 

by it. ‘The instant the ebullition ceases, and the substance 

remains at the bottom liquid and smooth like oil, it should be 

poured into moulds of iron, or pipe-clay greased, after which 

it will, as it sets, assume a greyish colour and radiated ap- 

pearance in itsfracture. It is most especially used as a caustic 
for decomposing animal substances, and it is also often ad- 

_ ministered internally as a most powerful antispasmodic in. 
some cases of muscular convulsion. ‘The quantity of such a 

substance which the human stomach will bear without injury,. 
affords me an opportunity of observing that the doses of me- 

dicines can only be learned by experience, and not inferred 
from calculations, and that I have been careful in many in-: 
stances, as in the present, to keep below the mark which my 

own experience would justify, in not stating the maximum 

above 5 gr. It dissolves in an equal weight of water at 60°; 

the solution is colourless, but if the fused preparation be dis- 

solved, some few thin dark films remain. It may be crystal- 
lized in thin plates. Its taste is bitter and strongly metallic: 

and it is considered by Proust as an oxynitrate. The metal 

is reduced by exposure to astrong light; and, indeed, it is an 

observation which may apply forcibly to all other metallic 

preparations as well as to this, that they should be kept care- 

fully secluded from light. 

Although Refined Silver is directed in the Wario Medica, 
it may not be superfluous here to repeat, that the purity of 
the metal is necessary to this preparation, and that its com- 
mon alloys with copper, as in silver coinage, ought not to be 
used on any account. | 


PREPARATA EX ARSENICO. 


PREPARATIONS OF ARSENIC. 


ARSENICI OXYDUM SUBLIMATUM. 
SUBLIMED OXYD OF ARSENIC. 


Repuce Oxyd of Arsenic to powder, then 
put it into a crucible, and apply heat so as 
to sublime it into another crucible inverted 
over the former. 


een Pe 


Arsenic is usually mixed with the ores of other metals, and 
the oxyd of commerce is chiefly separated by sublimation 
from the cobalt ores of Saxony. It is found in the shops 
either under the form of white powder, or in shining semi- 
vitreous lumps, which latter fall into powder gradually on 
exposure to air; the lumps are to be preferred, but as they 
are prepared coarsely upon the large scale, it has been judged 
proper to submit the arsenic to another sublimation, as a 
pharmaceutical process, for the complete separation of any 
extraneous matters derived from the original ore. ‘The 
sublimation may be effected by a heat of about 383°. White 
oxyd of arsenic has a sharp acrid taste, to which succeeds a 
slight sense of sweetness; its smell, when subliming, is pecu- 
liar, and very like that of garlic; one part dissolves in 80 of 
water at 60°, and in 15 of water at 212°; it is soluble also in 
80 parts of hot alkohol. From these solutions it may be 
crystallized into four-sided crystals. It whirens copper if 
heated between two plates of it. It is precipitated under the 
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form of sulphuret, by sulphuret of potass, or sulphuretted hy- 
drogurets ;, heated with carbonaceous matter of any sort it is 
metallized, and in a heat of 356° sublimes into lamellar metallic 
plates. It consists of 75,2 metal, and 24,8 oxygen, according 
to Proust, and as 1t possesses many properties of the acids, it 
has been ranked among them by Fourcroy, and called Arse- 
nious acid. If it has been taken into the stomach in quan- 
tity sufficient to produce deleterious effects, the proper prac- 
tice seems to be to sheath the stomach from its contact by 
mucilages, and at the same time to endeavour to render it 
innocuous by chemical agents, of which the readiest, and a 
very effectual one, is a solution of sulphuret of potass. 


LÍQUOR ARSENICÁLIS. 
ARSENICAL SOLU TION. 


Take of prepared Oxyd of Arsenic in very 
fine powder, 
Subcarbonate of Potass from Tar- 
tar, of each sixty-four grains. - 
Distilled Water, a pint... 

Boil them together in a glass vessel unti! 
the arsenic is entirely dissolved. When the 
solution is cold, add thereto, 

Compound Spirit of Lavender, four 
fluidrachms. 

Lastly add to the solution as much more 
distilled water as may be requisite to make it 
enapbly fill a pint measure. 
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Arsenic, the most virulent of metallic poisons, has long 
been employed medicinally with success, but is now for the 
first time introduced into the Pharmacopeeias The probable 
abuse of any medicine affords no argument against its use, if 
it did, opium, oxymuriat of mercury, and many of our most 
potent articles, might be excluded from the list of Materia 
Medica. But where the smallest error may be attended by 
hazard, caution cannot be too often or too forcibly impressed; 
nor is an error in any given dose the only source of hazard, 
for mischief may follow its too long continuance in doses, 
which, separately taken, are insufficient to produce disturb- 
ance ; in the former instance, it may destroy life with all its 
peculiar violence of symptoms, in the latter, it may, in some 
constitutions, produce tremor or paralytic affections, so that 
its administration ought to be carefully watched; if it be, its 
powers as a medicine are marked and useful, and the College, 
by its introduction, have hoped rather to obviate those abun- 
dant evils which follow its irregular use as a secret medicine. 
This preparation depends upon the union of the oxyd with 
potass, and the solubility of the new compound in water, 
which forms, if the nomenclature of Fourcroy be adopted, 
an Arsenite of potass. It is, according to the formula of 
the late Dr. Fowler, of Stafford, who first introduced it, in 
imitation of a celebrated popular remedy for intermittents 
sold under the name of Tasteless Ague Drops, and whose 
preparation is in established use. The compound spirit of 
lavender is only intended to give some colour and taste, 
without which it would look like common water, and hence 
be more liable to mistakes. Where the dose is small and 
the effects so powerful, the most minute attention to its pro- 
portion and preparation become necessary. Each fluidounce 
contains four grains of the oxyd, and each fluidrachm half a 
grain, but it will seldom be proper to go beyond ten minims 
as a dose for an adult. It should seem that for the purpose 
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of such an accurate division, nothing could be more clear 
than the intention and expression of the directions, that sixty- 
four grains of the oxyd of arsenic should be contained im an 
exact pint of liquid, and that the addition of distilled water, 
when necessary, is only to secure this essential point. 
Another modification of arsenic, consisting of the metallic 
base united to a still larger proportion of oxygen, and then 
called by Fourcroy, Arsenic acid, has also been used in 
medicine, combined with potass, under the name of AZacquer’s 
arsenical salt. Yt is usually formed by heating in a crucible 
equal parts of nitre and white oxyd of arsenic, as long as any 
nitrous gas comes over ; then dissolving the mass in water, 
and crystallizing the salt by evaporation. ‘The same salt has 
also been formed by uniting the arsenic acid previously 
prepared, with the alkali. As the management of the heat 
is a circumstance of some nicety, and as unequally applied, 
it may produce uncettainty in the result; the present pre- 
paration, which has also the advantage of pretty extensive 
experience in its favour, has been adopted. Such a pre- 
paration is introduced into the Dublin Pharmacopeeia. 


PRJEPARATA E CUPRO. 


PREPARATIONS OF COPPER. 


CUPRUM AMMONIATUM. 


AMMONIATED COPPER. 


TaxE of Sulphate of Copper, half an 
ounce. | 
Subcarbonate of Ammonia, six 

d drachms. 


Rub them together in a glass mortar until 
the mixture ceases to effervesce, then dry 
the ammoniated copper, wrapped in bibu- 
lous paper, in a gentle heat. 


This preparation is now first introduced into the Phar- 
macopoeia, and the process, which is that also of the Edin- 
burgh college, and sufficiently correct for medical purposes, 
is employed instead of any more expensive methods by preci- 
pitation. ‘There is sufficient water of crystallization in the 
salt to render the compound moist, but the action and the ef- 
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fervescence are but slight, and are more correctly, perhaps, 
judged by the ear than by the eye. It requires to be dried 

very gently, for increase of heat will detach a portion of the 

ammonia; and as it is so readily prepared, it is better that 

small quantities only should be made at atime. Its rich dark 

blue colour and ammonial smell are the tests of its good- 

ness. Its chemical composition has not been correctly ascer- 

tained; probably it is a subsulphat of copper and ammonia.. 
The term ammoniatum is used not as explaining the composi- 
tion of the substance which is not a mere compound of Am- 

monia and Copper ( Zmmontaretum Cupri), but as avoiding & 
more prolix name, and answering every purpose of designa- 
tion without leading into error; the same observation also. 
applies to Ferrum ammoniatum. 


LIQUOR CÜPRI AMMONIATI. 
SOLUTION OF AMMONIATED COPPER. 


Aqua cupri ammoniati, P. L. 1787. Aqua sappharina, P. L, 
1745... P. L..1720. 


Take of Ammoniated Copper, a drachm. 
Distilled Water, a pint. 


Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the 
water, and filter the solution through paper. 


d 


This was prepared in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787 by mixing 
lime and muriate of ammonia in water, and letting the mix- 
ture stand in a copper vessel. If the Ammoniated Copper 
be newly prepared the solution is complete, and the liquor 
transparent; at least, I have seen only a very slight turbidity - 
at the bottom of the bottle after it has stood through a day. 


PREPARATA E FERRO. 
PREPARATIONS OF IRON. 


a —À 


FERRUM AMMONIATUM. 
AMMONIATED IRON. 


Ferrum ammoniacale, P. L. 1187. Flores martiales, P. L. 
1745. Ens veneris, P. L. 1720. 


TAXE of Subcarbonate of Iron, 
Muriate of Ammonia, of each a 
pound. 


Mix them intimately, and sublime by im- 
mediate exposure to a strong fire; lastly, 
reduce the sublimed ammoniacal iron to 


powder. 


eerie ees — 


The original base of this preparation was Mr. Boyle’s Ens 
Veneris, but doubts were entertained as to the sort of vitriol 
he employed, whether green or blue, which his description 
of the process by no means clears up. Metallic iron was di- 
rected in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, but before it could de- 
compose the muriate of ammonia it required to be oxydated, 
and this was imperfectly done by the decomposition of the 
water contained in that salt. The process is therefore shorten- 
ed, and one sublimation rendered sufficient by the use of iron 
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already in its state of oxyd, and by modifying the directions 
for the regulation of the fire. Intimate admixture of the 
two substances, and exposure at once to a strong heat, are 
necessary 3 for itis only in high temperatures that oxyd of iron 
will decompose any of the muriate of ammonia, and lower 
ones will sublime away that salt unaltered. As great heats 
cannot well be defined or correctly regulated, I have doubted 
whether this and many other metallic preparations, de- 
pendant upon temperature, might not otherwise be pre- 
pared more uniformly ; as for instance, if a given proportion 
of tinctura ferri muriati was added to a solution of muriate 
of ammonia, and the mixture evaporated to dryness. The 
more intense the heat and the quicker the sublimation, the 
greater proportion of iron will the sublimate contain, and 
this difference is evident in the variations of its colour, as 
collected in different parts of the neck of the retort. It con- 
sists of red muriate of iron, united by sublimation with mu- 
riate of ammonia, and, as the subcarbonate of iron contains a 
portion ef carbonic acid, mixed also with some carbonate of 
ammonia. It is orange-coloured, with a smell resembling 
saffron; is deliquescent, and soluble in alkohol, The residue, 
which is deliquescent, consists also of red muriate of iron, and 
was formerly kept under the name of //xivium martis. 


ee 5 


4 FERRI SUBCARBONAS. 
SUBCARBONATE OF IRON. 


Ferri rubigo, P. L. 1787. | Chalybis rubigo preparata, P. L. 
1745. Chalybs preparatus cum aceto, et sine aceto, 
P. L. 1720. 


Take of Sulphate of Iron, eight ounces. 
! Subcarbonate of Soda, six ounces, 
. Boiling Water, a gallon. 
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Dissolve the sulphate of iron and subcar- 
bonate of soda separately, each in four pints 
of water; next mix the solutions together, and 
set it by, that the precipitated powder may 
subside; then having poured off the superna- 
tant liquor, wash the carbonate of iron with 
hot water, and dry it upon bibulous paper in 
a gentle heat. 


There-are two oxyds of Iron, both of which are combin- 
able with acids and form different modifications of the same 
salt, a distinction which requires to be especially attended to 
in medicine; they have been named from their colour, black 
and red oxvds, and also more properly to express the pro- 
portions of oxygen, protoxyd and peroxyd; the former, which 
is black, or (if formed as in the present instance by precipi-- 
tation from water) greenish, consists of iron .73, oxygen .27, 
according to Lavoisier. It may be formed by various methods, 
as by exposure of a paste of iron filings and water to the air ; 
by heating together one part of red oxyd of iron and two 
parts iron filings; and by adding a solution of alkali to one 
of green sulphate of iron, and drying the precipitate quickly 
without exposure to air: and it is kept as a separate article 
in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, under the name of Ferri 
Oxydum nigrum purificatum. The latter, or red oxyd, con- 
sists; according to Proust, of iron .52, oxygen .48, and in its 
relation to black oxyd is composed of 66,5 of that oxyd, and 
53,5 of additional oxygen. Some chemists have supposed 
the existence of other gradations of combination of iron and 
oxygen, but the above are all that are generally admitted, Or 
require to be noticed here; this latter is also kept in the 
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Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, under the name of Oxydum 
ferri rubrum, and is intended to be in that state of oxydation 
to which the metal is to be brought by the present pre- 
paration. Salts containing the black oxyd, on exposure to 
air, pass to the state of red oxyd, by attracting oxygen from 
it, and in the process of drying the same change happens here 
to the oxyd in the subcarbonate, which at the time of its 
first precipitation is a. black oxyd. The same substance, 
more imperfectly prepared, by the exposure of iron filings to 
air and water, constituted the rust of iron (ferri rubigo) of 
the former Pharmacopceia, for which, in all the processes into 
which it entered, this precipitate 1s now substituted. The 
red oxyd of the Edinburgh College, is the old Colcothar 
vitrioli, and formed by exposure of common sulphate of iron 
to a strong heat, sufficient to drive over its sulphuric acid, 
when the red oxyd remains behind, as in the process which 
was formerly in use for obtaining that acid. Carbonic acid 
holds iron in solution in low temperatures as in many mineral 
waters, which is precipitated when it is driven off by higher 
ones. ‘Temperature thereof influences easily the quantity of 
the acid contained in the preparation; but the directions 
given in the text will supply a substance sufficiently uni- 
form and correct for every purpose of medicine. Subcar- 
bonate of Soda is preferred for the precipitation to that of 
potass, on account of the greater solubility of the sulphate of 
the former than of the latter alkali, and the consequent fa- 
cility with which it may be washed away; but the quantity 
now directed is less than in the former edition. 
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FERRI SULPHAS. 
SULPHATE OF IRON. 


Ferrum vitriolatum, P. L. 1787. Sal martis, P. L. 1745. 
Sal seu Vitriolum martis, P. L. 1720. 


"Take of Iron, 
Sulphuric Acid, of each by weight 
eight ounces. | 
Water, four pints. 


Mix together the sulphuric acid and water 
in a glass vessel, and add thereto the iron ; 
then after the effervescence has ceased, filter 
the solution through paper, and evaporate it 
so that crystals may form asitcools. Having 
poured away the water, dry these upon bi- 
bulous paper. 


This salt 1s formed upon the large scale from native sul- 
phuret of iron (pyrites ), by moistening, and exposing it to the 
open air. The sulphate of iron is afterwards dissolved in 
water and crystallized by evaporation; but, in order to ob- 
tain an uniform and pure salt, its preparation is here directed 
as a process of pharmacy. Sulphuric acid will unite either 
with the black or red oxyd; the first of these is the salt here 
intended for internal use, and upon this point great stress 
ought to be laid, as the last is the state in which the sulphate 
- of trade is usually found, and which, for medical purposes, 
[is 


* 
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is a very distinct and probably inferior thing. Its crystals are 
transparent rhomboidal prisms, of a light green colour; its 
taste is astringent and strong, and it reddens vegetable blues. 
One part is soluble in two of cold, and in three-fourths of 
boiling water. It is insoluble in alkohol, in which men- 
struum the red sulphate is soluble, and this affords a mode of 
ascertaining the existence of the latter with the former, as 
also of separating it. On exposure to air it is gradually con- 
verted into red sulphate: it consists, according to Kirwan, 
of acid .26, iron .28, water .46. Heat drives off the water 
of crystallization, and the salt remains white; if urged farther, 
1t drives over the acid, and leaves first a red sulphate, and at 
last a red oxyd of iron. 


FERRUM TARTARIZATUM. 
* TARTARIZED IRON. 


Ferrum tartarizatum, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Iron, a pound. 
Supertartrate of Potass, powdered, 
two pounds. | 
Water, a pint. 


Rub them together and expose them to the 
air in à broad glass vessel for eight days, 
then dry the residue in a sand bath, and re- 
duce it to a very fine powder. Add to this 
powder a pint more of water, and expose it 
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for eight days longer; then dry it, and reduce 
it toa very fine powder. | 


- "This is a triple salt, in which the iron is first oxydated by 
being moistened and exposed to air, and then it combines 
with the superabundant acid of the supertartrate of potass ; 
it is therefore a tartrate of potass and iron. "The process of 
the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, seemed insufficient for the com- 
plete formation of the salt, for some of the iron always re- 
mained in its metallic state, and was attractable from it by 
the magnet; a repetition of the moistening and exposure is 
therefore now directed, and even that may not be sufficient 
for the full combination of the constituent parts, as there 
always seems to be a predominant quantity of the metal. The 
tartrate of potass and iron may be dissolved in water, and such 
a solution has been recommended for internal use. 


LIQUOR FERRI ALKALINI. 
SOLUTION OF ALKALINE IRON. 


Take of Iron, two drachms and a half. 
Nitric Acid, two fluidounces. 
- Distilled Water, six fluidounces. 
Solution of Subcarbonate of Pot- 
ass, six fluidounces. 
K 2 
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Having mixed the acid and water, pour 
them upon the iron, and when the efferves- 
cence has ceased, pour off the clear acid so- 
lution: add this gradually, and at intervals, 
to the solution of subcarbonate of potass, 
occasionally shaking it, until it has assumed a 
deep brown red colour, and no further effer- 
vescence takes place. Lastly, set it by for 
six hours, and pour off the clear solution. 


This preparation was first described by Stahl (Opusc. Phy. 
Chem. Med. Hal. 1115.) and called Tinctura martis alkalina ; 
it is now first introduced into the Pharmacopeeia, as afford- 
ing a. combination of iron distinct from any other, and often 
applicable to practice, and if I was to speak individually of its 
powers, I should consider them as more considerable than 
those of any other preparation of the metal in many cases at- 
tended with debility of stomach, and it has been also prepared 
in some large shops and not unfrequently employed. Its che- 
mical composition has not been exactly ascertained; therefore, 
whether it be, as there is reason to believe that it is, a triple 
salt, formed by the union of nitric acid with red oxyd of iron 
and with potass, is not certain. The directions given by Stahl 
are by no means uniform in their effect, and seem especially 
uncertain in ordering the complete saturation of the acid 
with the iron. Beaumé and Kerr found it to succeed more 
constantly, and almost certainly, by the use of a solution of 
iron not nearly saturated, and very acid. In this state it has 
not the reddish yellow colour of a saturated solution, but is 
clear and slightly greenish. ‘This is intended to be effected 
by the directions given; but if by accident the solution . 
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should go farther, the proper colour may be immediately re- 
stored by the addition of a small quantity of the acid. it 
seems also necessary that the solution should be made slowly, 
which will depend upon the strength of the acid, and upon 
the quantity of surface of the metal which is exposed to it. 
The iron, therefore, should be added in a lump (as a nail, or 
thick wire), and not in filings. It will succeed by the gra- 
dual addition of either solution to the other: but it has ap- 
peared to me to be more certain when made according to the 
directions given in the text, and by shaking the mixture after 
each addition of the acid solution to the alkaline one. It is 
also said that the re-solution of the precipitate is a better test 
than the cessation of effervescence. ‘The proportions are 
pretty nearly as here given, but they require to be checked 
by occasional examinations, particularly by the taste, which 
ought to have a predominance of alkalescence in it. After 
standing, nitrate of potass usually crystallizes, from which 
the clear deep brownish red liquor is to be poured off. One 
convenience of this preparation is that it may be given with 
astringent vegetables, without forming a mixture so black and 
unpleasant to the sight as most other preparations of iron: it 
nevertheless blackens the fzces, as the others also do. It has 
been objected that water decomposes it: still, however, the full 
dose yields only such a quantity of precipitate as very slightly 
to render turbid an ordinary draught. It is stated that this so- 
lution is apt to form crystals in cold weather, and then to be- 
come unequal in strength : if, however, such a circumstance 
should chance to take place, it may be easily obviated. It 
seems also on long standing to precipitate the oxyd of iron. 
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TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. 
TINCTURE OF AMMONIATED IRON. 


Tinctura ferri ammoniacalis, P.L. 1787. Tinctura florum 
martialium, P. L. 1745.  Tinctura martis Mynsichti, 


PIL. ET9Q. 


Take of Ammoniated Iron, four ounces. 
Proof Spirit, a pint, 


Digest and strain. 


p 


TINCTURA FERRI MURIATIS. 
TINCTURE OF MURIATE OF IRON. 


Linctura ferri muriati, P. L. 1787. Tinctura martis in spiritu. 
salis, P. L. 1745. Tinctura martis cum spiritu salis, P. L. 
1720. 

Take of Subcarbonate of Iron, half a pound. 
Muriatic Acid, a pint. 
Rectified Spirit, three pints. 


Pour the acid upon the Subcarbonate of 
iron in a glass vessel, and shake it occa- 
sionally for three days. Set it by that the 
feces, if there be any, may subside; then 
pour off the solution, and add to it the spirit, 
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"This salt evaporated to dryness will yield an uncrystalliz- 
able orange coloured mass, which deliquesces in the air and is 
soluble in alkohol. The tincture has a brownish yellow 
colour and very astringent taste. It evidently contains the red 
oxyd of iron, and hence the convenience of using the sub- 
carbonate which contains the metal in that state, and the 
muriatic acid in dissolving it acts asin one of its ordinary do- 
mestic applications to the removal ofiron moulds. Theterm 
oxymuriate was used to distinguish it from a compound of 
the black oxyd with the same metal, which differs in its cha- 
racters. Some chemists affirm that when sulphuric acid is 
poured upon it, the odour of oxymuriatic acid is percep- 
tible, &c. ((Thompson's Chemistry, p. 210) ; others, on more 
recent experiments, deny this, and probably with justice: but 
in the book here referred to there is a marginal reference to 
Davy’s Journal of the Royal Institution. 


VINUM FERRI. 
WINE OF IRON. 


Vinum ferri, P. L. 1787. Vinum chalybeatum, P.L. 5. 
P. d 01720. 


Take of Iron Filings, two ounces. 
Wine, two pints. 


Mix and set the mixture by for a month, 
occasionally shaking it; then filter it through 


paper. 
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There are many well-founded objections to the use of 
wine as a chemical solvent, but this preparation has been 
practically found so useful and convenient, notwithstanding 
the smallness of the quantity of metal dissolved, that the 
College have judged proper still to retain it unaltered. It 
is stated that one pint contains 22 grains of red oxyd of iron, 
so that scarcely half a grain is usually given for a dose. 


PRJEPARATA EX HYDRARGYRO. 


PREPARATIONS OF MERCURY. 


HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OXYDUM. 
NITRIC-OXYD OF MERCURY. 


Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, P. L. 1787. Mercurius corro- 
sivus ruber, P. L. 1745. Mercurius precipitatus corro- 
sivus, P. L. 1720. | 


Taxe of purified Mercury, by weight, three 
pounds. | 
Nitric Acid, by weight, a pound 
and half. 
Distilled Water, two uk 


Mix in a glass vessel, and boil the mixture 
in a sand bath until the mercury being dis- 
solved, and the water also evaporated, a 
white mass remains. Rub this into powder 
and put it into another shallow vessel, then 
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apply a moderate heat, and raise the fire 
gradually until the red vapour ceases to arise. 


in the Pharmacopceia of 1787, one drachm of muriatie 
acid was added to one pound of nitric ; and in that of.1745, 
a similar compound was first employed; the addition is not, 
however, necessary to the ultimate product, and is therefore 
now omitted. It is difficult to say for what purpose it was 
ever used, for if any oxymuriate of mercury was formed in 
the first, it would sublime away in the subsequent part of the 
process; perhaps it might be thought that by subliming 
away a portion, the residuary mass would be left in a more 
spongy state, and would more readily, for this reason, shoot 
into the brilliant plated crystals which form the most common 
test of its perfection. The object is to obtain a red oxyd of 
mercury by the decomposition of its nitrate by heat ; in the 
first place, therefore, the nitrate is formed by boiling the 
metal in the acid, and evaporating the solution to dryness, 
The different compounds which nitric acid forms with mer- 
cury, according to the degree of oxydation of the metal, 
and the relative proportions of the metal and oxyd, are not 
now to be considered ; the result is here, in the first instance, 
a nitrate of mercury oxydized to its maximum. In the 
second place, when this salt is exposed to heat, nitrous gas 
arises, indicated by the orange-coloured fumes it forms when 
it meets the oxygen of atmospheric air, and the mass assumes 
successively a yellow, orange, and at last a bright red colour, 
with a crystalline appearance. ‘The second part has usually 
been conducted in the mattrass in which the solution was 
first made, to which it may be objected, that when the ex- 
ternal part of a large mass is sufficiently decomposed, the - 
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internal part is altered in a less degree, as is evinced by the 
difference of colour of its several layers, and that the whole 
is unequally affected ; the directions are therefore thus mo- 
dified, that the whole may be equally heated : a change of 
the vessel is directed, and if a muffle be used for the latter 
part of tle process, it will allow of occasional inspection, and 
of the mass being stirred about; so that it may be more 
equally heated, and a more uniform oxyd be left; the heat 
should be steady, and continued as long as any nitrous gas 
arises. If the heat be urged further, and to redness, the oxyd 
is decomposed, oxygen gas is then given over, and the mercury 
reduced to its metallic state. ‘The commencement of this 
second decomposition is taken by M. Passaye (A. C. 51), as 
a test of the perfection of the first, by the inflammation of a 
match, in a state of low combustion, introduced into the gas 
which arises. It appears to me, that if the preparation be 
attentively conducted, it will not be a subnitrate, but a red 
oxyd only ; though it is stated that boiling water will from 
its ordinary forms dissolve a portion of nitrate of mercury. 
Thus it differs from the red oxyd prepared by heat, and this 
is chiefly directed for external use. It is sometimes adulter- 
ated by red oxyd of lead. Fourcroy gives as its component 
parts, mercury .92, and oxygen .8. And Chenevix, mer- 
fury .85, oxygen .15. 
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HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM 
CINEREUM. 


GREY OXYD OF MERCURY. 


Take of Submuriate of Mercury, an ounce. 
Lime Water, a gallon. 


Boil the Submuriate of mercury in the lime- 
water, constantly stirring, until a grey oxyd 
of mercury is precipitated. Wash this with 
distilled water, and then dry it. | 


Under the heads of Hydrargyri Oxymurias, and Hydrar- 
gyri Submurias, the different relations of the mercury to 
oxygen in each are stated. In the submuriate it is a minor 
black oxyd, and in the decomposition of the salt, by any 
stronger affinity, as by that of lime or alkalies, this oxyd is 
separated. It consists, according to Fourcroy, of mercury 
.96, oxygen .04. The same oxyd exists also in the pilule 
hydrargyri, but it 1s often convenient to have it in the form 
of powder. It may be used for fumigations, as it resembles 
in its product the more complicated formula used by Lalo- 
nette, for his fumigating powder. 
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HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM RUBRUM. 
RED OXYD OF MERCURY. 


Hydrargyrus calcinatus, P. L. 1787. Mercurius calcinatus, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of purified Mercury, by weight, a 
pound. 


Pour the mercury into a glass mattrass with 
a very narrow mouth and broad bottom. 
Apply a heat of 600° to this vessel, without 
stopping it, until the mercury has changed 
into red scales; then reduce these to a very 
fine powder. 


This preparation was first introduced into the Pharmaco- 
posia of 1745. There is very little difference between it and 
the nitric oxyd, if the latter be well prepared ; except, per- 
haps, that in this there is somewhat more oxygen ; Lavoisier 
says, oxygen .10, mercury .90. But as the composition of 
this oxyd is matter of more certainty, as it can contain no 
nitric acid, and as it 1s given internally by many practitioners; 
as too, according to the modern mode of its preparation, and 
the employment of the necessary fire for other purposes at 
the same time, it is not an expensive article, it has been 
thought right to retain it; and the terms used to express each 
are sufficiently indicative of their difference of preparation to 
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prevent confusion. A thin stratum of mercury is introduced 
into a mattrass, with a broad flat bottom, and long narrow 
neck, drawn out to a capillary opening; this prevents the 
escape of the mercury, and allows a slow admission of air, the 
oxygen of which, at the degree of heat applied, gracually 
unites with the metal, first into blackish scales, and at last. 
forming a mass of a somewhat deeper red colour than the 
nitric oxyd, which is to be reduced to a fine powder. The 
whole process may probably require an exposure of six weeks. 


HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIAS. 
OXYMURIAT OF MERCURY. 


Hydrargyrus muriatus, P. L. 1787. — Mercurius corrosivus 
sublimatus, P. L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 


Take of purified Mercury, by weight, two 


pounds. 

Sulphuric Acid, by weight, thirty 
ounces. AEE: 
Dried Muriate of Soda, four 

pounds. 


Boil the mercury with the sulphuric acid 
in a glass vessel, until the sulphate of mer- 
cury is left dry. Rub this, when it is cold, 
with the muriate of soda in an earthenware 
mortar; then sublime it in’ a glass cucurbit, 
increasing the heat gradually. 
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This salt is directed according to the process which was 
introduced into the last Pharmacopceia, and which ori- 
ginated with Bouldue, in 1730. An infinity of other me- 
thods have been employed, but none is more simple, con- 
venient, or uniform than this. The first division of the pro- 
cess form a sulphate of mercury, a portion of the sulphuric 
acid yielding its oxygen to the metal in a boiling temperature; 
and passing over in the form of sulphureous acid gas. The 
metal thus oxydized unites to the remaining sulphuric acid, 
and a white sulphate remains. On account of the gas which 
arises, this should be performed with some caution on the 
part of the operator. In the second division, the sulphate of 
mercury is mixed intimately with dry muriate of soda, and 
on exposure to heat a double decomposition takes place, and 
the oxymuriate of mercury sublimes. It forms a dead white, 
shining, spicular mass, easily powdered, not altered by ex- 
posure to air, and it has a highly acrid, caustic, metallic taste. 
it is one of the most violent poisons known.. One part is so- 
luble in 20 of water at the ordinary temperature, and in 2 
at 212°: 100 parts of boiling alkchol dissolve 88, and at 
60° about 25. If the fixed alkalies be added to a solution of 
it, an orange-coloured precipitate forms, which soon changes 
toa brick red. It is soluble in acids without decomposition, 
and partly decomposed by exposure to light, which should 
therefore be avoided in the shops; and it is also decomposed by 
liquid preparations ef cinchona and of many other vegetables, 
with which however it is nevertheless often given in extem- 
poraneous prescription. Mr. Chenevix states its constituent 
parts to be metallic oxyd .82, acid .18, and that the oxyd con- 

‘sists of 17,6 oxygen, 82,4 metal, and the salt, divided into its 
three component parts, of 69,7 metal, 12,3 oxygen, 18 acid. 
This relation is of much consequence in comparing it with 
another compound of the same elements, but the mercury in 
which is in a less state of oxydation (Hydrargyri Submuria: J. 
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The College have had considerable difficulty in affixing names 
to these two compounds, which might sufficiently distinguish 
between them, and express their relations, and at the same 
time avoid the unscientific term Calomel, which had been 
adopted for one of them in the former Pharmacopeia. The 
term Oxymuriate has mostly been used to express combina- 
tions of oxymuriatic acid; but here the acid is certainly in the 
state of common muriatic acid, and the larger proportion of 
oxygen it contains is combined with the metal: still as such 
greater relative proportion of oxygen does actually exist, they 
have considered themselves justified in this use of the term, 
rather than have recourse to qualities, which are avoided in 
all other instances for the distinction: they have, therefore, 
discontinued the name of Hydrargyrus corrodens muriaticus 
adopted in the first specimen, and notwithstanding more 
recent experiments they have not thought it now proper to 
alter the terms which are found to convey a sufhcient spe- 
cific distinction. 


[e 


P4 a g 
. HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIAS. 
|. . SUBMURIATE OF MERCURY. 
Calomelas. Hydrargyrus muriatus mitis, P. L. 1787. ° Mer- 


curius dulcis sublimatus, P. L. 1745. Calomelas, si qua- 

ter aut pluries sublimatur mercurius dulcis sublimatus, 
P. L. 1720. | 

Take of Oxymuriate of Mercury, a pound. 

Purified Mercury, by weight, nine - 

ounces. | 


Rub them together until the metallic 
globules disappear; then sublime; take out 
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the sublimed mass, and reduce it to pow- 
der, and sublime it in the same manner 
twice more successively. Lastly, bring it 
into the state of very fine powder, by the 
same process which has been directed for the 
preparation of chalk. 


een ants SEE) 


. This preparation of mercury is in most extensive use, and 
therefore requires especial attention. Four parts of oxymu- 
riate are triturated with three of mercury until the globules 
of the latter disappear, and as in this operation the lighter 
particles of the acrid salt are driven about, the operator 
should cover his mouth and nostrils while he is performing 
it. Some have advised the addition of a little water or spi- 
rit to prevent this effect; and there can, in practice, be no 
objection to the use of either. For the sublimation of the 
compound a greater heat is required than for that of the oxy- 
muriate alone. It forms in the subliming vessels a compact, 
hard, shining, striated cake. If the union be not complete, 
some oxymuriate will first arise and will be seen to form the 
first deposition; or on the other hand, a little metallic mer- 
cury may sublime in the same way; either extreme is to be 
avoided, but the latter is the least injurious. This submu- 
riate is tasteless and insoluble in water or alkohol, or very 
nearly so, according to Rouelle, who states it to require for 
solution 1152 perts of water. Chenevix gives as the pro- 
portions of its constituent parts, muriatic acid 11,5, oxyd of 
mercury 88,5, and this oxyd itself consists of metal 89,3, 
oxygen 10,7; others have fixed the proportion of oxygen 
lower, as .05: there is no doubt, however, that it is in fact a 
minor oxyd to that which exists in the oxymuriate. According 
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to Beaumé, there is no intermediate state between thetwo pre» 
parations, and if too large a proportion either of oxymuriate 
or mercury be used it will sublime unaltered. The present 
proportions are taken as the best, from the result of very 
extensive practice, though it may seem from Mr. Chenevix's 
analysis, that more mercury is directed than is actually neces- 
sary; for, according to him, 54 parts of metal are sufficient 
for 100 of oxymuriate; 75 is the proportion here used. 
According to the received nomenclature of sub-salts, this 
ought rather to be considered as a muriate of mercury; it 
does not differ from the oxymuriate merely in the lesser pro- 
portion of its acid, for the addition of more acid does not 
convert it into the oxymuriate, but the difference lies in the 
relative degree of oxidation of the base; and upon the whole, 
it has been thought practically unsafe to adopt a term nearly 
allied to Aydrargyrus muriatus, which has heretofore been 
generally used for the acrid oxymuriate, and much better to 
adopt a definite name for each, which, with common atten- 
tion, can scarcely be confounded together in prescription, 
than to take either a long and circuitous mode of expression, 
or a name which might be attended with risk. A very ele- 
gant and useful modification of this process has lately been 
adopted by Mr. Howard, chemist, who sublimes the submu- 
riate into water, with the vapour of which it mixes as it 
arises in its gasseous form, and subsides at once as a fine im- 
palpable precipitate to the bottom of the water. Formerly 
preparations of mercury analogous to this were distinguished 
according to the number of sublimations they had under- 
gone. After three sublimations it was Aercurius dulcis, 
after six Calomelas, and after eight Panacea mercurialis; but 
according to Beaumé, a small portion of oxymuriate is form- 
ed by each of these repeated sublimations, probably from the 
absorption of oxygen by the heated preparation from the air 
of the vessels, and hence no advantage, but rather the coz- 
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trary, must arise from an increased number of the operations. 
The Pharmacopeeia of 1745 had six sublimations; that of 
1787, as the directions seem to express it, five; and now 
they are reduced to three, which are, in fact, fully sufficient, 
especially with that subsequent application of water which the 
mode adopted for reducing it to a fine powder requires. 


+HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM 


¢ 
NIGRUM. 
BLACK SULPHURET OF MERCURY. 
Hydrargyrus cum Sulphure, P. L. 1187. 


Take of Purified Mercury, by weight, a 
pound. 
Sublimed Sulphur, a pound. 


Triturate them together until the globules 
disappear. 


This preparation, as still being in occasional use, is restor- 
ed from the Pharmacopoeia of 1787 ; it is doubtful whether 
the mercury be oxydized during the process. It is sometimes 
adulterated with Bone Black, and such an admixture will 
not wholly sublime like the pure sulphuret if thrown upon a 
red hot iron, but will leave ashes behind it. Metallic globules 
are mostly still discoverable in it, by a magnifying glass. 


Ld 
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HYDRARGYRI SULPHUREÉTUM 
RUBRUM. 


RED SULPHURET OF MERCURY. 


Hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber, P. L. 1787.  Cinnabaris 
factitia, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Purified Mercury, by weight, forty 
ounces, 
Süblimed Sulphur, eight ounees. 


Having melted the sulphur over the fire, 
mix in the mercury, and as soon as the mass 
begins to swell, remove the vessel from the 
fire, and cover it with considerable force, to 
prevent inflammation ; then rub the mass 
into powder, and sublime. 


(sity GS 


The immediate union of the metal and sulphur are here 
facilitated, in the first instance, by heat, for the mercury is 
added to the sulphur previously fused, and the sulphuret is 

afterwards sublimed. ‘The difference of colour, form, and 
. relation to other substances, demonstrate that these two 
combinations of the same ingredients, the Hydrargyri Sul- 
phuretum nigrum and rubrum, differ from each other, but 
the circumstances upon which this difference depends have 
been variously explained. Fourcroy states that it arises from 
a greater proportion of oxygen being combined with the metal 
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in the last than in the first, assuming that each is in fact 
a sulphuret of oxyd of mercury. But more lately Proust 
( Fourn. de Phys. 53.) has said, that each is merely a sulphuret 
of mercury, and differs from the other in the proportion of 
sulphur, and also, that the sublimed sulphuret consists of 
mercury .85, sulphur .15. After the admixture of the two 
substances in the first part of the process, the mass heats, 
swells, and explodes with considerable force, and if it be then 
exposed to the air it will inflame. The commencement 
therefore of this effect is to be carefully watched, and a cover 
immediately put upon the vessel, and pressed upon by a great 
weight proportionate to the quantity. Caution is necessary 
afterwards that the neck of the vessel from which it is sub- 
limed is not so small as to be stopped up by the condensation 
of the sublimed sulphuret, which will very probably happen 
#f a common retort be used. The red sulphuret, thus prepar- 
ed, forms a deep red cake, with a shining striated appearance, 
and, when reduced to powder, assumes that rich red colour 
which characterises Vermilion, under which name it is known 
inthe arts. It is tasteless, not altered by air, insoluble in 
water or alkohol, sublimes unchanged in close vessels, and 
burns in the open air with a blue fame. The mercury may 
be distilled from it by heating it with iron filings, which 
unite with the sulphur. 
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HYDRAKGYRUM CUM CRETA. 
MERCURY WITH CHALK. 


Fade cum creta, P. L. 1787. Mercurius alkalizatus, 
P. L. 1745. 


lake of purified Mercury, by weight, three 
ounces. : 
Prepared Chalk, five ounces. 


Rub them.together until the metallic glo- 
bules disappear. 


This preparation is milder than any other mercurial one, 
and does not so easily act upon the bowels; it is therefore 
used largely by many practitioners. It appears to be very 
slightly oxydized by the trituration, as it contains, according 
to Fourcroy, only .04 of oxygen. 
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+ HYDRARGYRUM PRECIPITATUM 
ALBUM. 
WHITE PRECIPITATED MERCURY. 


Calx hydrargyri alba, P. L. 1787. Mercurius przcipitatus 
albus, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Oxymuriate of Mercury, half a 
pound. 
Muriate of Ammonia, four ounces. 
Solution of Subcarbonate of Potass, 
half a pint. | 
Distilled Water, four pints. 


First dissolve the muriate of ammonia, 
then the oxymuriate of mercury, in the di- 
stilled water, and add thereto the solution of 
subcarbonate of potass. Wash the precipi- 
tated powder until it becomes tasteless ; then 
dry it. 


The title of this salt is taken from the mode of prepara- 
tion rather than chemical composition, on account of the 
complexity of ite combination, and the difference of opinion 
which exists as to its actual state ; and also, because it appears 
to be sufficiently distinctive. Fourcroy considers that there 
are two different triple salts of muriatic acid, with mercury 
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and ammonia, depending upon the different’proportions of 
the acid, which he distinguishes as soluble and insoluble 
 mercurio-ammoniacal muriates. If ammonia be added in 
excess to a solution of oxymuriate of mercury, a white inso- 
luble precipitate is formed, consisting of oxyd of mercury | 

.81, muriatic acid .16, ammonia .03, and muriatic acid 
being added thereto, combines with.the salt and dissolves it, 
converting the insoluble muriate into the soluble one. A 
similar compound is formed at once by addiag the oxymu- 
riate of mercury to a solution of muriate of ammonia. Five 
parts of the oxymuriate require 100 of water to their solu- 
tion ; but this same quantity will be dissolved in three parts of 
water, if one of muriate of ammonia be previously dissolved 
. therein, and this triple soluble compound was the Sal 4lem- 

 brotb, or salt of wisdom, of the alchemists, The addition of 
subcarbonate of potass deprives the soluble salt of a portion 
of its muriatic acid, and thus converts it into the insoluble 
one, which, in fact, seems to form the white precipitated 


mercury here directed. 


HYDRARGYRUM PURIFICÁTUM. 
|. PURIFIED MERCURY. | 


Hung purificatus, P-L. 1787. Argentum vivum pu- 
rificatum, P. L. 1145. 


Take of Mercury, by weight, six nadie 
Tron Filings, a pound. 
Rub them together, and distil the mercury 
from an iron retort, by he appheation of MM 
to it. " 
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Mercury is often adulterated by metals of inferior price; 
with which it will amalgamate, and on this account a prepara- | 
tion of it for pharmaceutical. purposes has always been found 
necessary ; and to effect this, its comparative volatility supplies 
aready mode. If, in addition hereto, iron in a divided state be - 
. employed, which has a stronger attraction to the added metals 

than mercury itself has, and at the same time does not unite 
with mercury, the heat may be continued so that the whole 
of the latter may be distilled over without loss. The pro- 
portion of iron is here diminished to 2th, which is practically 
sufficient : in the Pharmacopceia of 1787 equal weights were 
directed. An iron retort. is also to be used, as not being 
liable to break; and further, as mercury, when boiling, 

. bubbles up strongly, it is necessary that it should be large : 
enough to contain three times the quantity of the actual 
charge. The neck of the retort should be elongated by an 
adopter, and a receiver of iron or earthen ware nd ue 
used to a ae ae DECR: 


LIQU OR BYDRARGYRI 
OXYMURIATIS. ii 
SOLUTION OF OXYMURIATE OF MERCU RY. 


‘Take of Oxymuriate of Mercury, eight 
grains. 
‘Distilled Water, fifteen fluid- 
ES x. QUIC 
Rectified Spirit, a fluidounce. 
Dissolve the oxymuriate of mercury in the 
. water, and add the spirit. 
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This solution is directed in order to facilitate the admini- - 
stration of divisions of the grain of this active medicine. 
Each fluid contains one sixteenth of a grain of the salt. The 
spirit, though it assists, is not absolutely necessary to the so- 
lution of this quantity, but it preserves it afterwards, and pre- 
vents the vegetation of mucor, to which all saline solutions 
are liable. 


PRJEPARATA E PLUMBO. 


PREPARATIONS OF LEAD. 


4 LYQUOR PLUMBI SUBACETATIS. 


SOLUTION OF SUBACETATE OF LEAD. 


Aqua lithargyri acetati, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Semi-vitreous Oxyd of Lead, two 
pounds. 
Acetic Acid, a gallon. 


Mix, and boil down to six pints, constant- 
ly stirring ; then set it by, that the feculencies - 
may subside, and strain. 


This liquor is usually dense, and of a deep brown colour; 
as such I had usually seen it, and as such I therefore described 
it in the former edition ; it has however been stated that this 
. depends upon the use of ordinary vinegar, or of the residue 
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after its distillation, instead of that which has been distilled, 
and that the colour ought to be a greenish yellow, which is 
correct. It consists of a saturated solution of subacetate of 
lead, and was restored in the Pharmacopeeia of 1787, in 
consequence of the celebrity it had obtained under the name 
of Goulard’s Extract. 


LIQUOR PLUMBI SUBACETATIS 
DILUTUS. 


DILUTED SOLUTION OF SUBACETATE OF LEAD. - 


Aqua lithargyri acetati composita, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Solution of"Acetate of Lead, a 
fluidrachm. 
Distilled Water, a pint. 
Weak Spirit, a fluidrachm. 


Mix. 
' 


When this mixture is made, even with distilled water some . 
precipitation takes place; and when, as is more common, . 
ordinary water, containing any muriates or sulphates, 1s used, 
this is much more abundant from double decomposition, and 
gives the liquor a milky appearance when diffused through 
it. To this it owes its common name of white wash, 
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"uc 


PLUMBI SUPERACETAS. 
SUPERACETATE OF LEAD. 


Cerussa acetata, P. L. 1787. Saccharum saturni, P. L. 1745, 
TL. £020, 


Take of Carbonate of Lead, a pound. 
Acetic Acid, a gallon and half. 


Boil the carbonate of lead in the acid 
until it be saturated, then strain the solution 
through paper, and having evaporated the 
water until a pellicle begins to appear upon 
the surface, set it aside that crystals may 
form. Having poured away the water, dry 
these crystals upon bibulous paper. 


"This salt is manufactured upon a large scale, chiefly for the 
use of dyers, from which source much of that which is used 
in medicine is improperly supplied. Care must be taken that 
the subcarbonate of lead. be free from any adulteration of 
carbonate of lime (whitening ), which is no uncommon fraud: 
that which is called flake /ead is the purest. When it is pre- 
pared according to the process here directed, its crystals are 
white, with a very slight tinge of brown, and these build up 
irregular masses of short spicular crystale, somewhat resem- 
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bling lumps of sugar, like which, they have also a sweetisli 
taste, joined with somewhat of an astringent one ; from this 
similarity, one of its trivial names, sugar of lead, has been 
derived. It reddens vegetable blues: 100 parts of water at 
212 dissolve .29, and when cold, retain .27. It is also soluble 
in alcohol, and is decomposed by most of the acids, alkalies 
and earths. Dr. Bostock (Nicholson’s Fournal, ii.) gives the 
following relation between a saturated solution of this salt 
and the solution of subacetate of lead, before described. So- 
lution of this superacetate: oxyd 16,8, acid 7,5, water 75,7. 
Solution of acetate of lead: oxyd 23,1, acid 5, water 71,9. 
The following are stated by Thomson as the constituent parts 
of the two salts in a crystallized state. Of the superacetate: 
oxyd 58, acid 26, water 16." Of the acetate: oxyd 78, acid 
17, water 5. An experiment of Scheele’s, by which he 
converted a saturated solution of the superacetate, which was 
then called sugar of lead, into the acetate then called Gou- 
lard’s extract, by immersing a plate of metallic lead in the 
former, farther illustrates the relative proportions ofeach. A 
leaden vessel was directed in P. L. 1745 to be employed, and 
that the contents should be boiled till the vinegar is sufficient- 
ly sweet, or is neutralized. I mention this for the purpose 
of referring to the employment of lead for the recovery of 
sour wines, and the injurious effects which are produced by 
the internal use of such compounds. 


PREPARATA E ZINCO. 


PREPARATIONS OF ZINC. 


CALAMINA PRJEPARÁTA. 
PREPARED CALAMINE. 
Calamina przeparata, P. L. 1787. 


Burn the calamine, and reduce it to pow- 
der; then let it be brought into the state of 
a very fine powder, in the same manner that 
chalk is directed to be prepared. 


ZINCI OXYDUM. 
OXYD OF ZINC. 


Zincum calcinatum, P. L. 1787. 


Throw gradually small pieces of zinc into 
a large deep crucible heated to whiteness, 
and inclined towards the front of the fire, 
another crucible being placed over it, so that 
the zinc may be exposed to the air, and may 
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be frequently stirred with an iron rod. Re- 
move immediately the oxyd which forms; 
then pass its white and lighter part through 
a sieve. Lastly, pour water upon it, so that a 
very fine powder may be made, in the manner 
directed for the preparation of chalk. 


In this process the zinc is inflamed, and the oxyd formed by 
its inflammation is collected; hence the precautions directed 
as to the size, depth, and temperature of the crucible, the 
heat of which must be 700°, which is the point at which zinc 
. ignites: and to the exposure of fresh surfaces of the metal by 
removing the crust of oxyd which forms upon its surface. 
The metal burns with a bright white flame, and throws up 
an abundance of white flakes; the sublimation of which 
depends upon the strong current of air produced, not upon 
the volatility of the oxyd ; the preparation of which, for the 
separation of any adherent unchanged metallic particles, is 
particularly directed. ‘This oxyd consists of zinc .80, mE 
gen.20. It is tasteless and insoluble in water. 
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ZINCI SULPHAS. 
SULPHATE OF ZINC. 


Zincum vitriolatum, P. L. 1787. Sal vitrioli, P. L. 1745. 
: R L. 1720. | 


Take of Zinc, broken into small pieces, 
three ounces. 
Sul phuric acid, by weight, five 
ounces. : 
Water, four pints. 


Mix them in a glass vessel, and when the. 
effervescence is over, filter the solution 
through paper; then boil it away until a 
pellicle begins to form upon the surface, and 
set it aside that crystals may form. 


SSIES aera 


This salt is now for the first time directed to be prepared ; 
in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, the ordinary salt of commerce 
was merely purified by solution and crystallization. That 
salt is never pure, but contains iron, copper, and a little lead, 
all of which may however be separated by a piece of metallic 
zinc immersed in the solution, which, by its stronger affinity 
to sulphuric acid, will dislodge these other metals. It has 
upon the whole, however, been judged to be more advan- 
tageous and certain, and not so much more expensive as to be 
an object of importance on that account, to direct the mode 
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of its preparation. Perhaps the best method to procure the 
metal, which possesses some malleability, in pieces small 
enough to be easily acted upon by the acid, is to divide the 
zinc by pouring it when melted into water. Sulphat of zinc 
crystallizes by evaporation in four-sided prisms terminated by 
four-sided pyramids. It is of a transparent white colour, 
with a strong metallic astringent taste. It dissolves in two 
and a half parts of water at 60°, and in much less of boiling 
water. It is not soluble in alkohol. It consists of oxyd 20, 
acid 40, water 40, and if exposed to air loses a small portion 
of the latter and rather effloresces. Some chemists have 
lately considered it as a supersulphate. _ - 


SULPHUREA. 


PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


; OLEUM SULPHURATUM. 


SULPHURATED OIL. 


Oleum sulphuratum, P. L. 1787. Balsamum sulphuris 
simplex, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Washed Sulphur, two ounces. 
Olive Oil, a pint. 


Having heated the oil in a very large iron 
pot, add the sulphur gradually, and stir the 
mixture after each addition until they have 
united. | 


Great care must be taken that the vessel be sufficiently 
large to contain thrice the bulk of the ingredients, and that 
the heat be not raised higher than just to make the oil 
bubble, for without such care the mixture will swell, boil 
over, and inflame. The proportion of sulphur is diminished 


to half. 


M 2 
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4 POTASSA SULPHURETUM, 
SULPHURET OF POTASS. 
Kali sulphuratum, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Washed Sulphur, an ounce, 
Subcarbonate of Potass, two 
ounces, | 


Rub them together, and heat the mixture 
in a covered crucible over a gentle fire until 
they have united, PM 


The object of this preparation is to render the sulphur 
soluble in water, which these proportions so managed will 
effect ; the former process was deficient in the directions for 
fusing the mixture, which is necessary. A perfect chemical 
sulphuret of potass would require the use of potass, (not its 
subcarbonate) but this is not necessary for the purposes of 
pharmacy. ‘These preparations are almost devoid of smell 
when in a dry state, but on exposure to water in any way, 
as to a moist air, they decompose it, and the formation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is denoted by its peculiar smell; they 
should therefore be kept in stopped bottles. It may be 
proper to state, however, that this preparation is unfit for 
the separation of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, on account of 
the carbonic acid it contains, and that such gas may be best ob- 
tained from sulphuret of iron and sulphuric acid much dilute» 
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ed. From the colour of the compound resulting from the 
union of potass and sulphur it has been called Hepar sulphuris 
( Liver of Sulphur.) 


SULPHUR LOTUM. 
WASHED SULPHUR. 


Flores sulphuris loti, P. L. 1787. 


Taxes of sublimed Sulphur, a pound. 


Pour on boiling water, so that the acid, if 
there be any, may be entirely washed away ; 
then dry it. 


eT EE 


Sublimed sulphur prepared upon a large scale contains 
some sulphuric acid, which is evident to the taste, and these 
. directions are intended to remove it. It is farther pro- 
per, that sulphur, when washed, should be kept in closed 
vessels rather than in an open drawer; for in the latter 
situation its superior surface manifestly becomes acid ‘on 
long keeping. Jd 
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4 SULPHUR PRJECIPITÁTUM. 
PRECIPITATED SULPHUR. 


Sulphur pracipitatum, P. L. 1187. P. L. 1745. Lac sulphuris; 
P. L, 1720- ! 


. Take of sublimed Sulphur, a pound. 
Fresh Lime, two pounds. 
Water, four gallons. 


Boil the sulphur and lime together in 
water, then strain the solution through paper, 
and drop in as much muriatic acid as may be 
necessary to precipitate the sulphur; lastly, — 
wash this by repeated effusions of water until 
it is tasteless. QE 


Eye ms hee 


In the Pharmacopceia of 1745 a sulphuret of lime was 
formed, or rather an hydroguretted sulphuret, as it was 
prepared in water like the process now adopted, and the 
sulphur precipitated from the solution by sulphuric acid ; in 
that of 1787 sulphuret of potass was decomposed by the 
same acid. ‘The insoluble sulphate of lime could scarcely be 
washed out from the former, and the sulphate of potass not 
without difficulty from the latter; both therefore contained 
admixtures of these salts, to which they owed a good deal 
of their white appearance. ‘The present precipitate, from 
the ready solubility of the muriate of lime, will be only sul- 
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phur, but it will be still much whiter than sublimed sulphur, 
either from its more minute division, or some other cause not 
well ascertained. It will, however, differ in no other respect 
from sublimed sulphur, and has probably for this reason 
been omitted in both the Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmaco- 
poeias ; but as this circumstance of colour gives it an advan- 
tage in the composition of ointments, so as a refinement, 
rather than necessary agent in practice, it is here retained. 
The proportion of lime is diminished in the present edition 
from three pounds to two. : 


VEGETABILIA. 


J VEGETABLES. 
lop JL; BB. p 

VgGETABLES are to be collected, from the 
places and soil where they grow spontane- 
ously, in dry weather, when they are neither 
wet from rain nor dew. 'Fhey must be col- 
Yected annually, andsuch as have been kept 
for a longer period, be thrown away as unfit 
for use. 

Roots are generally to be dug up before the 
stems or leaves are put forth. 

Barks ought to be collected at that season 
when they are most easily separable from the 
wood. 

Leaves are to be gathered after the ex- 
pansion of the flowers, and before the ma- 
turation of the seeds. ; 

Flowers are to be gathered as soon as they 
are blown. 

Seeds are to be collected as soon as they 
are ripe, and before they begin to fall spon- 
taneously from the plant. ‘They should be 
kept in their own proper seed vessels. 
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VEGETABILIUM PRJEPARÁTIO. 
THE PREPARATION OF VEGETABLES. 


Vegetables, soon after they are gathered, 
excepting those which are to be used fresh, 
should be thinly spread, and dried as quickly 
as possible in a gentle heat, so that their 
colour may be preserved unchanged. After- 
wards keep them in drawers or convenient 
vessels, excluded entirely from light and mois- 
ture. 

Lay up those roots, which we have direct- 
ed to be kept fresh, in dry sand. Cut the 
Squill root, before it is dried, into transverse 
slices, previously peeling off the dry external 
coats. 

Expose the Pulpy Fruits if they be unripe, 
or ripe and at the same time dry, in a moist 
place, that they may get soft; then press the 
pulp through a hair sieve, afterwards boil it 
over a gentle fire, frequently stirring it, and 
lastly, evaporate the water by a water bath, 
until the pulp has acquired a proper con- 
sistence. 

Upon the bruised Pods of Cassia, pour 
boiling water, so that the pulp may be washed 
out; press this first through a sieve with large 
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apertures, and afterwards through a hair one ; 
then evaporate the water by a water-bath 
until the pulp acquires a. proper consistence. 
Where the fruits are ripe and fresh, press 
the pulp or juice through a sieve without 
boiling. | | 


The collection of vegetables, in general, is not the imme- 
diate province of the apothecary ; but with respect to indi- 
genous plants, the direction of circumstances relative to-their 
periods of perfection, modes of preservation, and botanical 
characters, comes under his superintendance ; and of these 
he must be able to judge when they are offered to him by 
collectors. A fuller statement is therefore introduced than 
was formerly given, and it is much to be wished that an at- 
tention to it was extended to those of our colonies abroad, 
which furnish articles of Materia Medica, as there is reason 
to hope that the supply of our markets would then be more 
uniform in quality than it is at present. It is necessary that 
vegetable matters should be dried as quickly as possible, pro- 
vided the heat applied be not so great as to destroy their colour, 
and for which purpose exposure to a temperature of 100? is 
fully sufficient ; it is best applied by the artificial heat of stoves, 
or a heated room, in which the influence of light is avoided. 
For the same reasons their continuance in heaps either 
before or when drying, is to be avoided, because those which 
are moist and of soft texture, as leaves and herbs, soon run 
into fermentation, especially in warm weather, as is very 
commonly seen in the parcels of Conium which are brought. 
from the neighbouring country to London. The rejection 
of these vegetable matters which have been kept longer than 
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a year is intended to guard against the probability of 
destruction by insects, as well as the necessary loss of the 
more volatile parts of plants. When parts of plants are dried, 
although they are ultimately to be used in powder, it 1s 
better that they be kept whole, and in small quantities, and 
powdered as occasion requires ; coated or green glass bottles, 
which preclude the agency of light, and stopped close, so as 
to prevent the accession of moisture, answer practically to a 
great degree of perfection. I am glad to be able to state 
that more attention, than formerly, has of late been paid to 
the preparation of indigenous plants, and that their medical 
effects have in the same proportion become more definite. 
I have seen, and used, the narcotic vegetables Fox Glove and 
Hemlock prepared upon a large scale by Mr. Batley, ina greater 
degree of perfection, a$ to the preservation of colour, charac- 
ter, and quality, than would formerly have been thought possi- 
ble. The Squi/] root, after it is dried, ought to be friable, and 
still to retain its original characters of bitterness and acrimony. 
The preparation of the Cassa pulp remains as before; and 
there is this advantage in not boiling it, as is sometimes done, 
that when it is boiled, the mucilage of the seeds 1s also dis- 
solved and intermixed with the pulp. 


GUMMILRESIN £F. 
GUM-RESINS, 


Separate Opium most carefully from any 
extraneous substances, especially those which 
adhere to it externally. Keep Opium in a 
soft state, fit to form pills; and in a hard one, 
which latter is effected by drying it in the 
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heat of a water-bath, so that it may be re» 
duced to powder. : 

Those Gum-resins are to be preferred, 
which can be chosen in such a state of purity 
as to require no further purification. If, 
however, they appear to be impure, boil them 
in water until they soften, and press them 
through a hempen cloth; then set them by, 
that the resinous part may subside. Pour off 
and evaporate the supernatant solution by a 
water bath, and towards the end of the in- 
spissation mix intimately the resinous part 
with the gummy. 

The Gum-resins, which melt easily, may 
be purified by putting them into an ox blad- 
der and holding them in boiling water, until 
they become soft enough to be separated | 
from their impurities by pressure through a 
hempen cloth. 

Dissolve Storavr Balsam in rectified spirit, 
and strain the solution: then distil over the 
spirit in a gentle heat until the balsam has 
acquired a proper consistence. 


Greater stress is now laid than heretofore upon the careful 
selection and purity of the gum-resins, and that they be ob- 
tained in such a state as to require no artificial process for 
their purification; excepting, indeed, those which are to be. 
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applied to the coarser purpose of external use, and, for this 
reason, the strained articles will be found to be directed to 
be employed in making plasters, &c. A bladder is mentioned 
for straining the Galbanum, but when the quantity to be pre- 
pared is large, a canvas bag is preferable. With Opium these 
observations become more particularly necessary, because it is 
intended to be used in its crude state, without any previous 
preparation, by solution in rectified spirit and evaporation, 
as in the former Opium purificatum. 


OLEA EXPRESSA. 
EXPRESSED OILS. 


OLEUM AMYGDALARUM. 
OIL OF ALMONDS. 


Oleum amygdale, P. L. 1787. Oleum amygdalarum, P. L. 
1745. Oleum amygdalarum dulcium et amararum, P. L. 
1720. 


'"MaAcERaTE either sweet or bitter Al- 
monds in cold Water for twelve hours, and 
bruise them; then express the oil without 
any application of heat. 


Three fixed oils are here directed to be prepared by ex- 
pression, and another, Olive Oil, is kept as an article of 
Materia Medica. "Their general characters are liquidity in 
moderate temperatures, unctuosity, freedom from smell. 
and taste if fresh and pure, and combustibility. ‘They are 
lighter than water, and insoluble in water or  alkool; 
but they may be diffused through water by trituration 
with mucilage, under which form they are often ad- 
ministered internally. They readily unite with alkalies 
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forming soaps; they do not boil until they have attained a 
temperature of about 600°; if exposed to oxygen gas, or 
. €ommon air, they combine with oxygen, and gradually be- 
come more dense and viscid. Some of them, as linseed oil, 
retain their transparency, and are called drying oils; others 
becoming opaque, as almond oil, are called fat o/s. One ge- 
‘neral circumstance guarded against in the preparation of 
these oils for medical purposes, is the application of heat, by 
which a larger quantity of oil may indeed be obtained, but 
after which it is more apt to become rancid ; hence the stress 
which is laid upon what is called cold-drawing. They are all 
more frequently prepared upon the great scale by manufac- 
turers, than for the sole use of apothecaries, and therefore 
require more attention to their purity and characters. 

Almond oil is the same whether obtained from the bitter 
or sweet variety, none of the peculiar principle contained in 
the former being soluble in oil, or passing through with it, 
nor does the quality of the oil appear in fact to be influenced. 
by the presence of the externalcoat. For medical use, how- 
ever, the sweet almond is commonly preferred. It is of so 
much consequence in every part of the process to avoid in- 
creased temperature, that the longer immersion of the al- 
monds in cold water for the separation of the external coat 
which has been judged proper is preferable to the more im- 
mediate effect, which is produced by their immersion in hot. 
It is indeed a disadvantage, that under any of its ordinary 
modes of preparation few oils turn rancid so soon as this, and 
if a proper supply of any less exceptionable one could be pro- 
cured easily, it might be substituted with advantage. The 
expressed oil of the hazel-nut (cory/us avellana), has been 
strongly recommended in this point of view by an eminent 
practical chemist. 
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j Vader. ien 
ÓLEUM LÍNI. 
LINSEED OIL. 
Oleum e seminibus lini, P. L. 1787. Oleum lini, P. L. 17 43. 


Bruise common Linseed; then express the - 
oil without any application of heat. 


ÓLEUM RICINI. 
CASTOR OIL. 


Oleum e seminibus ricini, P. L. 1787. 


Bruise Castor Seeds, previously deprived 
of their external coat ; then express the oil 
without any application of heat. 


With respect to castor oil, the College has conceded to 
general convenience and practice in allowing the use of it as 
an imported article, as well as directing its expression from the 
seeds in this country, which is done by very few apothecaries. 
When it can be obtained, the oil so prepared, which is 
milder in its taste, and equally or more active in its purgative 
effects, is to be preferred; and if the imported article be 
used, it ought to be selected as free from acrimony and ran- 
cidity as possible. 
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OLEA DISTILLATA. 
DISTILLED OILS. 


OLEUM ANISI. . 
OIL OF ANISE. 


Oleum essentiale anisi, P. L. 1787. 
Oleum e seminibus anisi, P. L. 1745. 


OLEUM ANTHEMIDIS. 
OIL OF CHAMOMILE. 


Oleum e floribus chamameli, P. L. 1745, 
Oleum chamamalinum, P. L. 1720. 


ÓLEUM CARUI. 
OIL OF CARRAWAY. 


Oleum essentiale carui, P. L. 1787. 
Oleum essentiale e seminibus carui, P. L. 1745. 


ÓLEUM JUNIPERI. 
OIL OF JUNIPER. 


Oleum essentiale juniperi baccz, P. L. 1787. 


Oleum essentiale e baccis juniperi, P. L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 
N 
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OLEUM LAVANDULE. 
OIL OF LAVENDER. 


Oleum essentiale lavendulz, P. L. 1787. 
Oleum essentiale e oribus Lavendulz, P. L. 1745. 


hase EE eT 


ÓLEUM MENTHE PIPERITA, 
OIL OF PEPPERMINT. 


Oleum essentiale menthz piperitidis, P.L.TTIST. 
Oleum essentiale e foliis menthze piperitidis, P. L. 1745. 


OLEUM MENTHJ VIRIDIS. 
OIL OF SPEARMINT. 


Oleum essentiale menthz sative, P. L. 1787. 
Oleum essentiale e foliis menthz vulgaris, P. L. 1745. 


? 


OLEUM ORIGANI. 
OIL OF ORIGANUM. - 


Oleum essentiale origani, P. L. 1787. | 
Oleum essentiale e foliis origani, P. L. 1745. — 
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d 
ÓLEUM PIMENTE. 
OIL OF PIMENTA. 


OLEUM PULÉGII. 


OIL OF PENNY ROY AL. 


Oleum essentiale pulegii, P. L. 1787. 
Oleum essentiale e foliis pulegii, P. L. 1747. 


ÓLEUM ROSMARINI. 


OIL OF ROSEMARY. 


Oleum essentiale roris marini, P. L. 1787. 
Oleum essentiale e foliis roris marini, P. L. 1745. 


The seeds of anise and carraway, the 


flowers of chamomile and lavender, the ber- 
ries of juniper and pimenta, the tops of rose- 
mary, and, in the remaining instances, the 
whole plants dried, are to be employed. 


Introduce any one of these substances 


into an alembic, and pour on as much water 


N @ 
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as will cover it, then distil the oil into a large 
refrigeratory. 

The water which distils over with the oils 
of Carraway, Peppermint, Spearmint, Pi- 
menta, and Pennyroyal, is to be kept for 
use, 


These oils are also called Volatile Oils, and Essential Oils, 
and are prepared from different parts of differentp lants, of 
which they retain, in every instance, the characteristic odour, 
but not always the taste; for the oil of pepper is not pun- 
gent, nor that of wormwood bitter. Several are imported 
from warm climates, where they are produced in greater 
perfection, and therefore stand in the catalogue of Materia 
Medica; others, forming the present chapter, are usually 
prepared in this country, for the purposes of pharmacy, from 
substances which are either indigenous or imported. There 
are some cases in which the volatile oil may be obtained by 
expression, as from the rind of lemons and oranges ; but all 
those which are directed under this head require the common 
process of distillation. The Pharmacopaeia of 1787 added as 
much water as would prevent empyreuma; in the present, — 
as much as will cover the vegetable employed is ordered, 
which is the same thing in effect. These oils rise with a heat 

of 212°, the water is therefore to be quickly made to boil ; 
they are condensed in the worm of the refrigeratory, and are 
afterwards separated most conveniently from the water, with 
which they pass over, by an Italian receiver, or by means of 
a separating funnel, the stem of which is stopped by the fin- 
ger, and when this is removed, the heavier inferior water is 
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allowed to escape, and by replacing it, the lighter superior oil 
is retained. As some oils are more volatile than others, and 
do not require the vegetable from which they are extracted 
to be boiled in the water, means have been contrived for 
suspending them in a basket in the still head, and thus ex- 
posing them to acurrent of steam, with improvement of their 
odour; such are the oils of lavender and rosemary. Volatile 
oils are combustible, soluble in alkohol, and sparingly so in 
water, and uniformly miscible with each other and with fixed 
oils) There are no articles in the shops subject to more 
adulteration: if they be mixed with fixed oils, it will be dis- 
covered by the greasy stain which remains on paper when 
the fixed oil is heated, while the volatile oil evaporates en- 
tirely without leaving any : if with oil of turpentine, the smell 
will discover it when rubbed between the fingers: if with 
alkohol, water will be immediately rendered milky by them: 
if with each other, and the cheaper are thus substituted for 
the more expensive, it can only be discovered by an ac- 


-quaintance with their sensible qualities. The water which 


passes Over is the same with water distilled from the plant, and 
is directed to be kept for use as such where the same distilled 
water is employed pharmaceutically ; in the case where no 
distilled water of the plant is kept, it may still, as being sa- 
turated with the oil, be advantageously employed in repeti- 
tions of the same process. If these oils be exposed to light, 
they become darker coloured; and if to air, they unite with 
its oxygen and thicken. Care must be taken to clean the 
still and worm which have been used for distilling one oil, 
before they are used for the preparation of another. 
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OLEUM SUCCINI. 
OIL OF AMBER. x 


Oleum succini rectificatum, P. L. 1787. Oleum succini, 
P.L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 


Introduce the Amber into an alembic, so 
that there may distil over, from a sand bath, 
with a fire gradually raised, the acid liquor, 
the oil, and a salt impregnated with oil; then 
repeat the distillation of the Oil twice. 


Amber is decomposed if it be exposed to a red heat; 
succinic acid in solution arises, a quantity of the same acid 
sublimes and collects in the neck of the retort, and there also - 
passes over a brown-coloured oil, which becomes darker as 
the process advances, and has a bituminous unpleasant smell 
and acrid taste. It is necessary that the heat' should be cau- 
tiously applied, and kept very low at first, not higher, that 
is, than 212°, until the water and a small portion of thin oil - 
have come over, after which it may be slowly increased ; this 
management is necessary, because if the fire be urged too 
hastily at first, the amber will rise without decomposition. 
An iron or earthenware retort is, as Gottling states, to be 
preferred to a glass one. ‘The products are to a considerable 
degree contaminated by each other, more especially the con- 
crete acid, which is mixed with and coloured by the oil; and 
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when in the Pharmacopeeia of 1787 it was retained under the 
narne of Sal Succini, its purification was directed in a parti- 
cular process and was diflicultly effected. This concrete acid 
‘is now omitted, both as being very rarely used, and as ap- 
pearing to possess no powers which would justify its reten- 


tion. The oil is rendered lighter coloured, and less foctid, 
by the two following distillations. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE 
RECTIFICA TUM. 
— RECTIFIED OIL OF TURPENTINE. 


Oleum terebinthinz rectificatum, P. L. 1787. Oleum tere- 
binthinz zthereum, P. L. 1745. Oleum sive Spiritus te- 
rebinthinz, sive, ut vulgo dicitur, Oleum spice, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Oil of Turpentine, a pint. 
Water, four pints. 


Distil over the Oil. 


If turpentine be exposed to heat, a limpid volatile oil, with 
a hot pungent taste, and peculiar smell, arises, and common 
yellow resin remains behind. The boiling point of this oil 
is 560°, and it is purified for medical use by a second distil- 
lation, in which process great caution is necessary, on ac- 
. count of the volatility and inflammability of the oil. When 
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thus prepared, it has been called Spirit of turpentine, and 
does not appear materially to differ from the common prepa- 
ration, but a thicker residuary matter, called Balsam of tur- 
pentine, in this case remains inthe still. It is difficultly and 
sparingly soluble in alkohol. In the Pharmacopceia of 1787, 
the preparation of the oil immediately from the turpentine 
was inserted; at present both it and the yellow resin are 
taken as prepared by manufacturers, and its re-distillation is 
directed to purify it for the purposes of internal exhibition. 


* 


AQUE DISTILLAT E. 


DISTILLED WATERS. 


Waters are to be distilled from dried plants, 
unless it be otherwise directed, because they 
cannot be obtained fresh at all times of the 
year. When fresh plants are employed, the 
quantities here directed must be doubled. 

To every gallon of these waters add five 
fluidounces of proof spirit, for the purpose of 
preserving them. 


All these waters are impregnated with a certain quantity 
of the essential oils of the plants from which they are dis- 
tilled, and therefore resemble the water which passes over 
from the same plants in the collection of their essential oils. 
Here, however, a large proportion of water is used; and 
the common still and worm tub are also the instruments by 
which they may be prepared. Dried plants are preferred ge- 
nerdlly for their preparation, and when fresh ones are used, 
allowance is to be made for the quantity of water they con- - 
tain and which is lost by drying; this is estimated generally 
at about half their weight, and a double proportion of such is 
directed in'order to give the same impregnation of oil to a 
given quantity of water. At their first distillation many of 
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these waters have an unpleasant smell, which goes off consi- 
derably if they be exposed for some days to the air. As 
some portion of mucilage, or other constituent part of the 
plant, is generally carried over with the oil, these waters are 
apt to become ropy and spoil; and to prevent this a small 
quantity of spirit is added. ‘This mode of preparation has been 
retained, and considered as preferable to, and more grateful 
than, the extemporaneous preparation of such waters, by ad- 
mixture of a few. drops of the essential oil with water and 
shaking them together, or adding what have been called 
essences to water, at the time the particular impregnation is 
wanted. Such essences are prepared by the union of alkohol 
with the essential oils. | 


AQUA DISTILLATA. 


DISTILLED WATER. 
Aqua distillata, P. L. 1787. 


Take of common Water, ten gallons. 


First distil four pints, which are to be 
thrown away, then distil four gallons. "This 
distilled water is to be kept in glass vessels. 


The purification of common water by. distillation was, in 
the Pharmacoposia of 1787, insisted upon for almost all the 
uses of Pharmacy : it is now applied only for those nicer pur- 
poses to which it seems absolutely necessary, in the hope that 
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its limited application may be more strictly attended to than 
was its former general one. It has not been by any means 
a confined idea, that common water, if boiled and filtered, is 
equal for every purpose to distilled water, and is also equally 
pure ; it may not, therefore, be superfluous here to urge, that 
boiling gets rid of no salts from water, but those which are 
dissolved therein by the medium of carbonic acid, which, if 
it be present at all, is driven off by the heat applied, and the 
substances which were dissolved by it (chiefly carbonate 
of lime) precipitate accordingly. From dissolved extra- 
neous matters very few natural waters are free; they may 
however, and do differ in their quantity and quality in 
different instances, and of course their application may be 
more or less improper for the solution of other salts, when 
directed for medical use ; the tests therefore of the presence 
of such substances will vary, and can only be applied from a 
general chemical knowledge of their effects. ‘Ihe more de- 
licate of these must be employed with some degree of cau- 
tion, for water which is distilled in the common way will 
often carry over some extraneous matter in its spray, and 
thus after the process, contain enough of the original impreg- ^ 
nation to be sensible to a delicate test. 


i : 
AQUA ANETHI. 
DILL WATER. 
Aqua anethi, P. L. 1787. Aqua seminum anethi, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Dill Seeds bruised, a pound. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after 
the distillation, a sufficiency may remain 
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to prevent empyreuma. Distil over one 
gallon. ! 


Caer 


AQUA CARUL 
CARRAWAY WATER. 
Aqua seminum carui, P. L. 1745. 
Take of Carraway Seeds bruised, a pound. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after 
the distillation, a sufficiency may remain to 
prevent empyreuma ; distil over one gallon. 


‘See, ore 


This is the only new water introduced into the present 
list, and is a very grateful and useful addition to it. 


AQUA CINNAMÓMI. 
CINNAMON WATER. 


Agua cinnamomi, P. L. 1787. Aqua cinnamomi simplex, 
P.L. 1745. Aqua cipnamomi tenuis, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Cinnamon Dark bruised, a pound. 
Water, a pint. 
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Macerate the bark in the water for twenty- 
four hours; then add so much more water, 
that, after the distillation, a sufficiency may 
remain to prevent empyreuma; distil over a 
gallon. 


Qa? 


More oil always passes over with this water, as it does oc- 
casionally with some of the others, than can be actually dis- 
solved in it; its transparency is therefore injured, and, if 
properly prepared, it should be rather milky. 


peal 


AQUA FQ@NICULI. 
FENNEL WATER, 
Aqua foeniculi, P.L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 
Take of Fennel Seeds bruised, a pound. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after the 
distillation, a sufficiency may remain to pre- 
-yent empyreuma ; distil over a gallon. 
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AQUA MENTHJE PIPERITJE. 
PEPPERMINT WATER. 


Aqua menthe piperitidis, P. L. 1787. Aqua menthz pipe- 
ritidis simplex, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Peppermint, a pound and a half. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after the 
distillation, a sufficiency may remain to pre- 
vent empyreuma ; distil over a gallon. 


AQUA MENTHJE VIRIDIS. 
SPEARMINT WATER. 
Aqua menthe sative simplex, P. L. 1787. Aqua | menthz 
vulgaris simplex, P. L. 1745. 
Take of Spearmint, a pound and half. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after the 
distillation, a sufficiency may remain to pre- 
vent empyreuma ; distil over a gallon. 
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AQUA PIMENTA. 
PIMENTA WATER. 


Aqua pimento, P. L. 1787. Aqua piperis Jamaicensis, P. L. 
1745. 


Take of Pimenta bruised, half a pound. 
Water, a pint. | 


Macerate the berries in water for twenty- 
four hours; then add so much more water, 
that, after the distillation, a sufficiency may 


remain to prevent empyreuma ; distil over a 
gallon. 


AQUA PULÉEGII. 
 PENNYROYAL WATER. 


Aqua pulegi, P. L. 1787. Aqua pulegii simplex, P. L. 
1745. 


Take of Pennyroyal, a pound and a half. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after the 
distillation, there may remain a sufficiency to 
prevent empyreuma ; distil over a gallon. 
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AQUA ROSE. 
. ROSE WATER. 


Aqua rose, P. L. 1787. Aqua rosarum damascenarum, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of Damask Rose Petals fresh, eight 
pounds. 


Pour thereon so much water, that, after the 
distillation, there may remain a sufficiency to 
prevent empyreuma ; distil over a gallon. 


An increase in the former quantity of petals used for a 
gallon of water is made, both as improving the odour and 
appearing, from experience, to keep better. Some chemists 
are said to preserve the rose leaves in salt, and to distil rose- 
water therefrom at any time of the year. 


LWP US A. 


INFUSIONS. 


WarER may be employed for the purpose of extractifig 
sertain parts of vegetables soluble therein, without any con- 
tinuation of its boiling temperature by heat further applied. 
This mode is called infusion, and expresses, in the language of 
Pharmacy, an affusion of boiling water upon any vegetable 
matter, divided either by slicing, bruising, or powdering it 
according to circumstances, and allowing it to stand thereon 
for a certain time. Water is also occasionally affused co/d in 
the same manner ; and when it is so, the specific term of cold 
infusion is expressed. It is applicable to the preparation of 
those substances which contain any parts volatile in the heat 
of 212°, to the separation of more readily soluble constituent 
parts from those which are less so, and to the preparation of 
slighter impregnations than boiling for a length of time pro- 
duces. The boiling temperature of the water is so soon lost 
in this mode of application, that even with the most delicate 
substances it does no injury, and it assists in loosening the 
texture of the vegetable, and effecting the solution much 
sooner than cold water alone does. It seems to be a useful 
rule to heat the vessel by hot water, allowed to remain in it 
for a short time previous to the preparation of the infusion 
itself. Infusions are usually matters of extemporaneous pre- 
seription, and cannot generally be kept ready prepared in the 
shops without spoiling ; but their introduction into the Phar- 
macopceia will, as with Decoctions, prevent the repetition ne- 
cessary for the former of these purposes, and the small quan- 

0 
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tity of half a pint directed for each will obviate the changes 
induced by the latter. From these circumstances of conve- 
nience, their number has been extended to most of the arti- 
cles in common use, and the strength of each is accommodated 
to the most usual standards of practice. It should be ob- 
served that very few of the metallic salts, used internally, can 
be added to vegetable infusions without decomposition, and 
that hence they can seldom be employed together. | 


IA 
ins 


INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. 
INFUSION OF CHAMOMILE. : 


Take of Chamomile Flowers, two drachms. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for ten minutes in a covered 
vessel, and strain. | 


— 


This infusion is clear, and of a pale-yellow colour, with 
the peculiar odour of the flowers ; if it be longer macerated 
it becomes bitter and less grateful. 


L. 
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INFUSUM ARMORÁCIJE 
| COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND INFUSION OF HORSE-R ADISH. 


Take of fresh Horse-Radish Root sliced, 
Mustard Seeds bruised, of each 
an ounce. 
Boiling Water, a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a covered vessel, 
and strain ; then add 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish, 


a fluidounce. 


eS e t NRSOSRRENSIl 


This infusion is clear and yellow, with a pungent biting 
taste, and on standing it deposits a whitish feculent matter. 
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INFÜSUM AURANTII COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND INFUSION OF ORANGE-PEEL. 
Take of Orange-peel dried, two drachms. 

Lemon-peel fresh, a drachm. 


Cloves bruised, half a drachm. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for a quarter of an hour in a co- 
vered vessel, and strain. 


'This infusion is clear, and of a brown colour, with an 
agreeable taste. 


INFÜSUM CALUMBZE. 
INFUSION OF CALUMBA. 
Take of Calumba Root sliced, a drachm. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Maeerate for two hours in a Sp ves- 
sel, and strain. 


This infusion is clear, of a very light brownish-colour, 
with a bitter taste, and it is very mucilaginous. 
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INFUSUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. 
INFUSION OF CLOVES. 


Take of Cloves bruised, a drachm. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for two hours in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain. 


This infusion is clear, and of a deep brown colour, with 
the odour and bitterish aromatic flavour of the cloves. 


INFÜSUM CASCARILLZ. 
INFUSION OF CASCARILLA. 
lake of Cascarilla Dark bruised, half an 


ounce. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for two hours in a covered vessel, 
and strain. ji 


This infusion is clear, of a pale reddish brown colour, 
-with the odour of the bark and its bitterish aromatic flavour. 
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INFUSUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND INFUSION OF CATECHU. 


Take of Extract of Catechu, two drachms 
and a half. 
Cinnamon Bark bruised, half a 
drachm. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for an hour in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 


"This infusion has a slight bitter, astringent, and sweetish 
taste, without smell. 


INFÜSUM CINCHOÓN E. 
INFUSION OF CINCHONA. 


Take of Lance-leaved Cinchona Bark, ara 
ed, half an ounce. | | 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for two hours j in à covered Ves- 
sel, and strain. 
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This infusion is of a reddish yellow colour, and slightly 
turbid. It is astringent and bitter, with a slight aromatic 
flavour of the bark. 


INFÜSUM CUSPARLE. 
INFUSION OF CUSPARIA. | 


Take of Cusparia Bark bruised, two 
drachms. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for two hours in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain. 


This infusion is of a brownish colour, with an aromatic 
smell, and some bitterness of taste. 
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INFUSUM DIGITALIS. 


INFUSION OF FOX-GLOVE. 


Take of Purple Fox-glove leaves, dried, - 


powdered, a drachm. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for four hours in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain ; then add , 


Spirit of Cinnamon, half a fluid- 
ounce. 


This infusion is clear, of a brownish colour, and with the 
. smell and flavour of the cinnamon. It resembles very closely 
the formula first recommended by Dr. Withering. 
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INFUSUM GENTIANJE 
COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND INFUSION OF GENTIAN. 


Eufusum Gentiana compositum, P. L, 1787. Infusum amarum 
| simplex, P. L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 


Take of Gentian Root sliced, | 
Orange Peel dried, of each a 
drachm. 
Lemon Peel fresh, two drachms. 
Boiling Water, twelve ounces. 


Macerate for an hour in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 


This infusion is clear, and ofa yellowish colour. Itstaste 
1s bitter, but it is covered by the orange and lemon peel em- 
| ploved, and which give it an odour. 
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INFUSUM LINL 
INFUSION OF LINSEED. 

lake of Linseed bruised, an ounce. 
Liquorice Root sliced, half an 


ounce. 
Boiling Water, two pints. 


Macerate for four hours near the fire, in a 
covered vessel, and strain. 
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This infusion is mucilaginous, colourless,.and almost taste- 
less. 


INFÜSUM QUASSLE.- 
INFUSION OF QUASSIA. 


Take of Quassia Wood sliced, a scruple. 
Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Macerate for two hours in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 
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This infusion is clear, and very slightly yellowish. It is a 
pure bitter in its taste, and does not strike a black colour with 


preparations of iron, which circumstance is often advantage- 


ously used in prescription. 


INFUSUM RHEL 
INFUSION OF RHUBARB. 
Take of Rhubarb Root sliced, a drachm. 
: Boiling Water, half a pint. 


- Macerate for two hours in a covered vessel, 


and strain. 


This infusion is reddish brown, slightly turbid, and it is 
rendered much deeper or almost purple by alkalies. 
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INFÜSUM ROS&. 
INFUSION OF ROSES. 


Infusum Rosz, P. L. 1787. Tinctura Rosarum, P. L. 1745. 
'Tinctura Rosarum rubrarum, P. L. 1720. 
Take of the Petals of the Red Rose dried, 
half an ounce. 
Boiling Water, two pints and a 


half. | 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid, three flui- 
drachms. 
Double refined Sugar, an ounce 
and a half. ' 


Pour the water upon the petals of the rose 
in a glass vessel; then mix in the acid, and 
macerate for half an hour. Lastly, strain the 
infusion, and add the sugar to it. : 


This infusion is clear, of a beautiful red colour, and an 
agreeable acid with somewhat of an austere bitter taste. In 
eases of irritable stomach, mint water is very advantageously 
substituted for common water in practice, and is often em- 
ployed under the name of mint julep. The quantity of acid 
is greater than in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, in which it was 
judged to be insufficient. 


] 
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INFUSUM SENN. 
INFUSION OF SENNA. ® 


Infusum Sennz simplex, P. L. 1787. Infusum Senne com- 
mune, P. L. 1745. Infusum Senne, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Senna Leaves, an ounce and half. : - 


Ginger Root sliced, a drachm. 
Boiling Water, a pint. 


Macerate for an hour in a covered vessel, 
and strain the liquor. 


In the Pharmacopceia of 1787 there was also an infusion 
of Senna named Infusum Senne tartarizatum, to each pint of 
which two drachms of supertartrate of potass were added: it 
has however been thought that the addition of this or any 
other salt might more conveniently be made extemporane- 
ously, in such proportions as circumstances may require. It 
is clear, of a deep red brownish colour, with a slightly bitter 
but mawkish taste, warmed by that of the ginger. 
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INFUSUM SIMAROUB&. 
INFUSION OF SIMAROUBA. 


Take of Sian Bark peed: half a 
drachm. 
Boiling Water, half z a pint. 


Macerate for two hours in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 


Se SE 


This infusion is clear, without smell, of a straw colour, and 
with a slightly bitter taste. 


Li 


INFUSUM TABACI. 
INFUSION OF TOBACCO. 


Take of Tobacco Leaves, a drachm. 
Boiling Water, a pint. 


Macerate for an hour in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 


This infusion is intended to be used as a clyster, to which — 


purpose it is often directed, and it 1s of considerable practical 
importance to define its proper degree of strength by a pre- 
scription like the present. It is ofa clear and reddish brown 
colour. 


MUCILAGINES. 


MUCILAGES, . 


Tue term Mucilage is employed in Pharmacy to designate 
certain aqueous solutions which are very thick and adhesive. 
In Chemistry, it is confined to a union of gum with water, 
and, by some, has been conceived rather to designate a pe- 
culiar principle distinct from gum. The former mucilage of 
Quince seed was much thinner than the others, and therefore 
has been transferred to decoctions. The mucilage of Tra- 
gacanth is omitted, because it seems to possess no advantage 
over that of Acacia gum, and it is more difficultly soluble, 
and very thick, and apt to become lumpy on dilution. 


Lc oS, 


MUCILAGO ACÁCUE. 
MUCILAGE OF ACACIA. 


Mucilago Arabici Gummi, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Acacia Gum powdered, four 
ounces. 


Boiling Water, half a pint. 


Rub the gum with the water gradually 
added, until it incorporates into a mucilage. 
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This mucilage is prepared by simple trituration of the 
powdered gum with the hot water. It is useful to recollect 
that this gum is also soluble in vegetable acids; insoluble 
in alkohol, and precipitated by it in white curds ; and insolu- 
ble also in ether and oils. If however it be triturated with 
the expressed oils either when they are naturally present as 
in the vegetables containing them, or are added artificially, it 
divides and suspends their particles in water, forming the 
white opaque fluid, formerly called Emulsion. Some of the 
metallic salts of mercury, iron, and antimony appear to be 
changed by solution of gum, and therefore should be exhi- 
bited, in mixtures containing it, with some caution. ‘This 
mucilage is mostly impure when first formed, from the pre- 
sence of extraneous matters which have adhered to the gum, 
and such require to be separated by pressing it through a 
coarse cloth. 


MUCILAGO AMYLI. 
MUCILAGE OF STARCH. 


Take of Starch, three drachms. 
Water, a pint. 


Rub the starch, gradually adding the water 
to it, then boil until it incorporates into a 
mucilage. . 

Starch rubs with cold water into a white opaque fluid, 


and this, when heated, forms a gelatinous liquor, which may 
be diffused through more boiling water, but it precipitates 
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after standing. It is insoluble in ether or alcohol. 'Thom- 
son considers it to be a characteristic of this vegetable mat- 
ter, that it is soluble in infusion of galls at 120°; preci- 
pitates as it cools, and may again be dissolved by an increase 
of temperature : this seems to be the result of a combination 
between starch and the tannin contained in the galls, 


DECOCTA. 
DECOCTIONS. ! 


Er is one of the objects of Pharmacy to separate from the 
various constituent parts of vegetable and sometimes of ani- 
mal matters, those in which their medical powers reside, by 
the agency of appropriate solvents. Upon the characters 
of these component parts it is not my present purpose to en« 
large, but to consider them merely in their relation to the sol- 
vent employed, and the circumstances under which they are 
placed. Of the substance itself, it is only necessary here to: 
state, that a certain degree of division facilitates the agency 
of every solvent necessary, the minuteness of such division 
being variable with different substances, as bruising, slicing, . 
powdering, &c. ‘The first solvent used is water, and in the 
present chapter its agency is increased by keeping up for a 
certain period the boiling temperature of 212°, which should 
be done throughout the appointed time moderately and 
equably, like what in common language is called smmer- 
ing. Tf the matters to be dissolved are volatile at 212°, this. 
mode of preparation is improper ; and in some of the com- 
pound decoctions, the relative volatility of the ingredients is 
attended to in the addition of some parts thereof, which is 
made at the end of the operation only. ‘The time of its 
continuance, which is necessary to each article, can only be 
founded on experience; but it requires particular attention, 
for in some instances the longer exposure of the vegetable 
matter to a high temperature, and especially in contact with 
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atmospheric air, produces an alteration in its composition, 
and, in fact, renders it insoluble, so that a continuation of the 
process diminishes rather than increases the strength of the . 
solution. As the solvent power of the water is increased by 
heat, so in most instances does this saturated hot solution de- 
posit some part of its contents and become turbid as it cools ; 
its separation from the insoluble parts is, therefore, to be 
made by straining whilst it is still hot, and is best done, ge- 
nerally speaking, by squeezing the solution through a coarse 
linen cloth ; but in many instances where the decoction is 
loaded with mucilage, and the separation of gross particles is 
all that is necessary, a common strainer is sufficient. In the 
intimate connection which exists between the several parts 
of vegetables, it often happens that the actual solution of one is 
attended by the suspension in a minutely divided state of ane 
other, which is, in fact, itself insoluble in the solvent ems 
ployed; and this principle is also applied to the preparation 
of some decoctions. All the aqueous solutions of vegetable 
matters are apt to decompose if they be long kept; hence, 
they should. not generally. be made in large quantities at 
once, but rather be considered as objects of extemporaneous 
preparation, introduced into the Pharmacopceeia for the pur- 
pose of convenience, and of avoiding, in articles of general 
use, the constant repetition of those directions which would 
otherwise be necessary in every prescription. 


BS 
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DECOCTUM ALOÉS COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND DECOCTION OF ALOES. 


Take of Extract of Liquorice, half an 


ounce. | 

Subcarbonate of  Potass, two 
scruples. | 

Extract of spiked Aloés i 
dered, 


Myrrh powdered, 

Saffron stigmata, of each a 
drachm. 

Water, a pint. 


Boil down to twelve fluidounces aud strain: 
then add 


Compound Tincture of Carda- 
moms, four fluidounces. - 


This decoction, now first introduced, is analogous to an 
article in very frequent popular use, under the name of 
Beaume de Vie. By the proportion of tincture which is added 
it will be kept unchanged for any length of time. 


! 
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DECOCTUM CINCHONA. 
DECOCTION OF CINCHONA. 


Decoctum cincbone, P. L. 1787. 


Take of lance-leaved  Cinchona Bark 
bruised, an ounce. 
Water, a pint. 


Boil for ten minutes in a vessel slightly 
covered, and strain the decoction while hot. 


- According to the option of the Practitioner, the bark of 
either of the other species of Cinchona, the cordifolia, or 
yellow ; or. the oblongifolia, or red; may be substituted for 
the lancifolia, or qui/ed; which is here directed. In the 
former directions, three more ounces of water were added, 
in order to provide for the loss by evaporation, and to yield 
one clear pint of decoction; but this provision has been 
deemed unnecessary. The use of bruised, or coarsely divided, 
instead of the powdered, or finely divided, bark, is practically 
advantageous, on account of its less price and the greater 
certainty of its quality, and it is at the same time fully suffi- 
cient for the purpose required. "This preparation is a strong 
instance of the necessity of attending to the time of boiling 
a decoction, for if it be longer continued it becomes weaker, 
and almost inert by the combination of the extractive matter 


with oxygen from the air; and the formation of an insoluble 
resinous substance, 
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DECOCTUM CYDÓNLE. 
DECOCTION OF QUINCE SEEDS. 


Mucilago seminis cydoni mali, P. L. 1787. Mucilago semi- 
num cydoniorum, P. L. 1745. 
Take of Quince Seeds, two drachms. 
Water, a pint. 


Boil over a gentle fire for ten minutes, and 
then strain. 

This decoction has been removed from among the muci- 
lages, as being less dense than either of the others, and as 
being employed in larger doses like other mucilaginous 
decoctions. In addition to gum, it contains other constituent 
parts of the seeds, and is, therefore, more apt to spoil than 
common mucilage, over which it possesses no other advan- 
tages, than that it is more grateful, and is sufficiently thin, 
without farther dilution, to form the bulk of any liquid me- 
dicine. | : 


DECOCTUM DULCAMARE. 
DECOCTION OF WOODY NIGHTSHADE. 
Take of Woody Nightshade Stalks, sliced, 


an ounce. 
Water, a pint and half. 


Boil down to a pint, and strain. 


wa 
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DECOCTUM HORDEI. 
DECOCTION OF BARLEY. 


Decoctum hordei, P. L. 1787. Aqua hordeata, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Pearl Barley, two ounces. 
Water, four pints and a half. 


First wash away any adhering extraneous 
substances with cold water; next, having 
poured upon the barley half a pint of water, 
boil for a few minutes. Let this water be 
thrown away, and add the remainder of the 
water boiling; then boil down to two pints, 
and strain, 


gow TSS 


The directions for this and the following compound De- 
coction may seem rather to belong to the nurse than the 
apothecary. Its preparation, however, is matter of no small 
importance, as those well know who are in the habit of see- 
ing it in the chambers of the sick 5 and it is sometimes used 
also as a vehicle for other active medicinal substances. 
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DECOÓTUM HORDEI COMPOSITUM, 
COMPOUND DECOCTION OF BARLEY. 


Decoctum hordei compositum, P. L. 1587.  Decoctum 
 pectorale, P.L.1745. D. L. 1720. 


Take of Decoction of Barley, two pints. 
Figs sliced, two ounces. 
Liquorice Root sliced and bruised, 

half an ounce. 
Raisins stoned, two ounces. 
Water, a pint. 


Boil down to two pints, and strain. 


The utility or necessity of stoning the raisins has been 
doubted, but at any rate it assists the exposure of the interior 
part of the fruit, which would otherwise be defended by the 
skin from the action of the water. 


DECOCTUM LICHÉNIS. 


DECOCTION OF LIVERWORT. 


Take of Liverwort, an ounce. 
Water, a pint and half. 


Boil doi wn toa pint, and strain. 
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DECOCTUM MALVJE COMPOSITU M. 
COMPOUND DECOCTION OF MALLOW. 


Decoctum pro enemate, P. L. 1781. Decoctum commune 
pro clystere, P. L;1745. P. Le 1720, 
Take of Maliow dried, an ounce. 
‘Chamomile Flowers dried, half an 
ounce. 
Water, a pint. 


Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


feces 


The impregnation of water from various herbs for the pur- 
pose of ciysters and fomentations has very generally pre- 
" vailed ; and two formule applicable to these purposes were 
directed in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787 5 this is substituted 
for the Decoctum pro enemate, and may answer the purpose 
of either. 


DECOCTUM PAPAVERIS. 
DECOCTION OF POPPY. 


Decoctum pro fomento, P. L. 1787. Fotus communis, 
Po Le 146. 


Take of White Poppy Capsules bruised, 
four ounces. 
Water, four pints. 


Loil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 
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For various purposes, especially fomentations, advantage is 
derived from the solution of the narcotic miatter contained 
in poppy heads; this may therefore be considered as a useful 
addition, and as reducing to form a direction in very common 
use. 


DECOCTUM QUERCUS. 
DECOCTION OF OAK BARK, 


Take of Oak Bark, an ounce, 
Water, two pints. 


Doil down to a pint, and strain, 


— 


This astringent decoction is chiefly used for external ap- 
plications. 


loan | ae 
DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLA, 
DECOCTION OF SARSAPARILLA. 
Decoctum sarsaparilla, P. L. 17 81. 
lake of Sarsaparilla Root sliced, four 
ounces. | 
Boiling Water, four pints. 
Macerate for four hours, in a vessel lightly 
covered, near the fire; then take out the sar- 
saparilla and bruise it. After it is bruised 
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put it again into the liquor, and macerate it 
in asimilar manner for two bours more; then 
boil it down to two pints, and strain. 


[sls 


The directions for this and the following formula are va- 
ried from those of the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, by omitting 
the precise temperature of 195°, which was there defined, 
and substituting the more practical and convenient digestion 
upon the side of a fire in an ordinary stove. 


DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLE 
COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND DECOCTION OF SARSAPARILLA. 
Decoctum sarsaparille compositum, P. L. 1787. 
Take of Decoction of Sarsaparilla boiling. 
four pints. | 
Sassafras Root sliced, 
Guaiacum Wood Shavings, 
Liquorice Root bruised, of each 
an ounce. 


Mezereon Root’ Bark, three 
drachms. 


Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 
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DECOCTUM SENEGA. 
DECOCTION OF SENEGA. 
Take of Senega Root, an ounce. 


. Water, two pints. 


Boil down to a pint, and strain. 


=, 


This is now Gist ocd, as being a useful medicine, 
especially in affections of the lungs, attended with à debility, 
and inordinate secretion, 
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DECOCTUM ULMI. 
' DECOCTION OF ELM BARK. 
| Decoctum ulmi, P. L. 1787. 
lake of fresh Elm Dark bruised, four 


ounces. 
- Water, four pints. 


- Boil down to two pints, and strain. 
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DECOCTUM VERATRI. 
DECOCTION OF WHITE HELLEBORE. 
Decoctum hellebori albi, P. L. 1787. 
Take o* White Hellebore Root powdered, 
an ounce. 
Water, two pints. 
Rectified Spirit, two fluidounces. 


Boil the hellebore root in the water down 
. to a pint, and strain the decoction ; then after 
“it has cooled, add the spirit. - | 
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EXTRACTS. 


In the preparation of all the extracts, eva- 
porate the water as speedily as possible, in a 
broad shallow dish by means of a water bath, 
until they have acquired a consistence pro- 
per for making pills, and towards the end of 
the b constantly stir them with a 
wooden rod. 

Sprinkle upon all the € extracts. a 
small quantity of rectified spirit. | 


- 


The generic term Extract is used pharmaceutically in an 
extensive sense, and comprizes all those preparations from 
vegetables which are separable by the agency of various li- 
quids, and afterwards obtained from such solutions, in a solid 
state, by evaporation of the menstruum : it includes also those 
substances which are held in solution by the natural juices of 
fresh plants, as well as those to which some menstruum is 
added at the time of preparation. Now, these soluble mat- 
ters are various and mostly complicated, chemical accuracy 
therefore is not to be looked for in the application of the 
term. Chemists, however, have confined this name to one 
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peculiar modification of vegetable matter, which they have 
called Extractive, or Extract, or Extractive Principle, and as 
this forms one of the chief constituent parts of common Ex- 
tracts, and possesses certain definite characters, it will be pro- 
per to mention such of them as may influence its pharmaceu- 
tical relations. The Extractive Principle has a strong taste, 
differing in different plants: it is soluble in water, and its so- 
lution speedily runs into a state of putrefaction, by which it 
is destroyed. Repeated evaporations and solutions render it 
at last insoluble, in consequence of its combination with 
oxygen from the atmosphere during these processes. It is 
soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It unites with alu- 
mine, and if boiled with neutral salts thereof, precipitates 
them. It precipitates with strong acids, and with the oxyds 
from solutions of most metallic salts, especially muriate of 
tin. It readily unites with alkalies, and forms compounds 
with them which are soluble in water. No part, however, 
of this subject has been hitherto sufficiently examined. The 
general rules for the preparation of Extracts, which are given 
in the text, require minute and accurate attention, more par- 
ticularly in the immediate evaporation of the solution, whe- 
ther prepared by expression or decoction, in the manner as 
well as the degree of heat by which it is performed, and the 
promotion of it by changing the surface by constant stirring 
when the liquor begins to thicken, and even by directing a 
strong current of air over its surface, if it can conveniently 
be done. It is impossible to regulate this temperature over 
a naked fire, or, if it be used, to prevent the extract from 
burning; the use of a water bath is therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary, and not to be dispensed with, and the beauty and 
precision of extracts so prepared will demonstrate their su- 
periority. I have on this account not judged it superfluous, 
in order to enforce this strongly, and to show how it may be 
conducted conveniently, to give a sketch of a modification of 
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the common tín saucepan which I devised for the use of St; 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and which, from its simplicity and 
facility of application, must take away all excuse from those 
who have employed naked fires for this purpose upon a small 
scale. I am glad to be able to say, that much more attention 
is paid to their preparation by the water bath at present, thari 
heretofore. For this mode of preparation, volatile and aro- 
matic substances are unfit, and the clarification or defzecation 
of the liquor is, in almost every instance, improper. A small 
portion of rectified spirit is added to the softer extracts to 
preserve them from mucor. ‘The consistence of extracts is 
important ; it should be such as to retain the round form of à 
pill without any addition of powder. They are usually too soft, 
and the temptation is considerable to those who prepare them 
for sale in a large way, not to evaporate them to the proper 
consistence. ‘The omissions from the former Pharmacopeeia 
are, Extractum cacuminis Geniste, Rute, Sabin, Cascarille,: 
Senne, and Suceus Baccze Sambuci spissatus. ‘The additions 
to the present are, Extractum Aconiti, Belladonne, Aloés, 
Colocynthidis, Humuli, Hyoscyami, Opii, Rhei, Sarsaparillz, 
"Taraxaci. 


" 


EXTRACTUM ACONITI.- 
. EXTRACT OF ACONITE. 
Take of Aconite Leaves fresh, a pound. | | 


Bruisé them in a stone mortar, sprinkling 
on a little water; then press out the juice, 
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and, without any separation of the sediment, 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


This, and the Extracta Belladonne, Conii, and Hyoscya« 
ini would, in the language of the Pharmacopeeia of 1787, 
have been called inspissated juices, (Succi spissati) and they 
are prepared according to one common process. ‘The tex- 
ture of the plant is first destroyed by bruising, its juice is then 
expressed, and reduced by evaporation to a proper consist- 
ence. Different modes of preparing these extracts have been 
used, all of which were considered when the present direc- 
tions wére adopted. Some pour offthe clear liquor from the 
green feculent matter which subsides when the juice is-heat- 
ed, and evaporating it by itself, mix the two together after 
the liquor has acquired the consistence of syrup. Others 
carry on the evaporation of the whole only until it becomes 
of the thickness of syrup, and then give it a pilular consist- 
ence, by the addition of powder of the leaves. These ex- 
tracts all possess narcotic properties, and require caution and 
attention in their exhibition; though upon the whole, and 
from tolerably large experience, 1 am convinced that in com- 
mon practice they are under-dosed rather than the contrary, 
and that to this circumstance is to be ascribed their dress 
failure of effect. 
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EXTRACTUM ALOES 
.PURIFICA'TU M. 


PURIFIED EXTRACT OF ALOES. 


Take of Extract of Spike Aloé powdered, 
half a pound. — | 
Boiling Water, four pints. 


Macerate for three days in a gentle heat, 
"then strain the solution, and set it by that 
the dregs may subside. Pour off the clear 
solution, and evaporate it to a proper con- 
sistence. 


Water will dissolve about {th of common aloé according 
to Neuman, and the gummy extract prepared from it purges 
equally well, and is less heating, and more grateful than the 
usual form in which it is mixed with resin. [ts solution 

may be accelerated by. previously triturating, and thus di- 
viding the aloe with clean white sand, as is directed in the 
Vinum aloés. As the ordinary alo8 is in the Materia Medi- 
ca called Extractum, some additional term seemed necessary 
to distinguish this preparation, and purificatum seems to be 
sufficient for the purpose. 
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EXTRACTUM ANTHEMIDIS. | 
EXTRACT OF CHAMOMILE. 
Extractum Chameemeli, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Chamomile Flowers dried, a 
pound. 
Water, a gallon. 


Boil down to four pints, and strain the 
solution while it is hot, then evaporate it to 
a proper consistence. 


The essential oil is volatile, and passes over in the heat 
employed, and only a bitter extract remains, without the pe- 
culiar smell of the plant. 


EXTRACTUM BELLADONN X. 
EXTRACT OF DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 


Take of Deadly Nightshade leaves fresh, 
a pound. 


Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling 
Qa 2 
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on a little water; then press out the juice; 


and, without any separation of the sediment, 
evaporate it to a spas consistence. 


EXTRACTUM CINCHÓN X. 
EXTRACT Eg CINCHONA. 


Hdraiibih Cinchone & cum poit P. L. 1787. Extractum 
Corticis Peruviani, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Lance-leaved Cibfbda Bark 
bruised, a pound. 
Water, a gallon. 


Boil down to six pints, and strain the 
boiling solution. In the same manner, for 
four successive times, boil it down again in 
the same quantity of water, and strain. 
Lastly, mix the solutions together, and eva- 
porate until it has acquired a proper Cnnsiet- 
ence. 

This extract should be kept in a soft. state 
for forming pills, and in a hard one, that it 
may be reduced to powder. 


By this process the whole effective part of bark is sepa- 
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rated from the inert woody part, which afterwards yields 
nothing farther either to water or spirit. It is useless to 
-boil the water upon the bark after it is saturated with the 
soluble parts and can dissolve no more, and most probably 
each subsequent addition of water, after the first, may 
require for such effect to:be longer continued than the pre- 
ceding one; the decoction therefore is ordered for a less 
time than in the Pharmacopeeia of 1787. For the chemical 
relations of bark, the student in Pharmacy ought to consult 
the analysis of the St. Domingo bark by Fourcroy, (A. C. 
v. 8,) and another by Vauquelin on the chemical properties 
of barks in general, (A. C. v. 59.) Sir John Pringle reports, 
from his experiments, that the extract is not of equal effica- 
«y; quantity for quantity, with the simple powder. 


EXTRACTUM CINCHÓN X 
RESINOSUM. 


RESINOUS EXTRACT OF BARK. 


Take of Lance-leaved Cinehona Bark 
bruised, a pound | 
. Rectified Spirit, four pints. 


Macerate for four days, and strain.  Distil 
the tincture in the heat of a water bath 
until the extract has acquired a proper con- 
 sistence, | | | 
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_ This is considered by many as much more grateful to the 

stomach, whilst at the same time it produces the effects of 
bark in substance, especially in preventing the recurrence of 
some periodical diseases, and by the distillation directed it is 
intended to collect and preserve the spirit which passes over. 
It is a much more efficient preparation than the former. 


EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS, 
EXTRACT OF COLOCYNTH. 


Take of Colocynth Pulp, a pound, 
Water, a gallon. 


Boil down to four pints, strain the solution. 
while it is hot, and evaporate it to a proper 
consistence, : 


Except in the general statement of the Pharmacopeeia of 
1720, that extracts may be prepared from any substance so- 
luble in a menstruum, this active purgative extract, which is 
usefulin so many and various combinations, of which indeed 
the commonly received compound formula scarcely admits, 
has never yet been admitted into the Pharmacoporia, 
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4 EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS 
COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COLOCYNTH. 


Extractum colocynthidis compositum, P. L. 1787. Extractum 
catharticum, P. L. 1745.  Pilulz rudii, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Colocynth Pulp sliced, six 
drachms. 

Extract of Spiked Aloé powder- 
ed, an ounce and half. 

Scammony Gum-resin powder- 
ed, half an ounce. 

Cardamom Seeds powdered, a 
drachm. 

Weak Spirit, a pint. 


Digest the colocynth pulp in the spirit for 
four days in a gentle heat; strain the solution, 
and add to it the aloé, and scammony; then 
evaporate the spirit until it has acquired a pro- 
per consistence, and, about the end of the in- 
spissation, mix in the cardamom seeds. 


Rcge toca ar a 


As this preparation has been established through succes- 
sive Pharmacopoeie, so has it in each undergone some modi- 
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fication. That of the last edition, though of better pilular 
consistence than the formula in the Pharmacopeeia of 1787, 

was somewhat weaker in the same doses, and 4 of soap en- 
tered also into its composition. To this latter, objections 
existed to a certain degree in its common combination with 
submuriate of mercury, and it has been thought advisable to 
recur again to the former formula, and leave additions of 
every sort to the will of the prescriber. -— 


EXTRAÓTUM CONII, 
EXTRACT OF HEM LOGE. 
Succus cicutz spissatus, P. L. 1787. 


Take of fresh Hemlock Leaves, a pound. 


Bruise in a stone mortar, sprinkling on a 
little water; then press out the juice, and, 
without any separation of the sediment, cva- 
porate it to a proper consistence. 


1S extract ought to have a dark olive greenish colour, 
when Medis upon paper, and the peculiar fetid smell which 
js compared to mouse dung. 
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"T TT m Ow Lcx 
EXTRACTUM ELATERII. 
EXTRACT OF ELATERIUM. 
Blaterium, P. p ouWeUcPUETI1. 


Cut the ripe wild Cucumbers into slices, 
and pass the juice, very gently expressed, 
through a very fine hair sieve into a glass ves- 
sel; then set it by for some hours until the 
thicker part has subsided. Pour off and 
throw away the thinner part which swims at 
thetop. Dry the thicker part which remains 
ina gentle heat, 


SETS cl 


This substance is, in fact, not. extract but fecula which 
subsides from the expressed juice of the fruit, and from 
which the supernatant liquor is either poured off, or sepa- 
rated by immersion of twists of cotton hanging exteriorly, 
over the side of the vessel, below the level of the surface of 
the contained liquor, for it is too viscid to filtre through pa- 
per. It is only under the very general application of the term 
Extract previously mentioned that its use can be justified 
here. The preparation appears however scarcely to be sim- 
ple fecula only, and its violent effects are probably owing to 
some other adherent matter; and on this principle Beaumé 
and others rather prefer that it should be prepared by 
inspissation of the aqueous solution, than by mere collection 
of the Éxcula which subsides from it 
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EXTRACTUM GENTIAN. 
EXTRACT OF GENTIAN. 
Extractum Gentianz, P. L. 1787. 
Take of Gentian Root sliced, a pound.. 
Boiling Water, a gallon. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints : strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it toa proper consistence. 


EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZ&. 
EXTRACT OF LIQUORICE. 
Extractum glycyrrhizz, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 
Take of Liquorice Root sliced, a pound: 


Water boiling, a gallon. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


The large quantity of this extract which is employed fo: 
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various purposes in this country is imported from Spain, and 
very little is actually prepared here. From it a purer Ex- 
tract is made by a repetitioh of the processes of solution and 


evaporation, and kept in the shops under the name of Re- 
fined. Liquorice. 


EXTRACTUM HEMATOXYLI.  - 
EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 


Extractum hematoxyli, P. L. 1787. Extractum ligni cam- 
pechensis, P. L. 1745. 
Take of Logwood powdered, a pound. 
Water boiling, a gallon. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints ; strain the hot liquor, and 
—evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


4a 


— 


Logwood is extremely hard, and in order that water may 
dissolve the soluble parts, it becomes necessary that the wood 
should be first minutely divided by some mezns or other ; if 
it be bought in the state of powder, it is generally much adul- 
terated, and the best mode of dividing it seems to be by the 
file. The wood, however, is of no great value, and whether 
the whole extractive matter be dissolved or not by the des 
coction here directed, is not of much consequence. 


\ 
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4 EXTRACTUM HÜMULI. 
EXTRACT OF HOPS. 
Take of Hops, four ounces. : 
. Water boiling, a gallon. 


Bail. down to four pints; strain the hot 


liquor, and ev ADOrate | it to a proper consist- 
ence. 


‘This Extract is now introduced, as M supposed to pos- ' 
sess both a tonic and sedative Aes combined. 


tf 
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EXTRACTUM HYOSCYAMI. 
EXTRACT OF HENBANE, 


Take of fresh Henbane Leaves, a pound 


Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling 
on a little water ; then press out the juice, 
and, without separating the feculencies, e evar 
beesss it toa proper genie ching 
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EXTRACTUM JALAPE, 
EXTRACT or JALAP.- 


Extractum ike i L. 19387. P. L. 1145. 


Take of Jalap Root powdered; a pound. 
Rectified Spirit, four pints... 
Water, ten pints. d 


Maecenas the jalap root in ie spirit for 
four days, and pour off the tincture ; boil the 
remaining powder in the water until it be re- 
duced to two pints; then strain the tincture 
and decoction separately, and let the former 
be distilled, and the latter evaporated until 
each begins to grow : thick. Lastly, mix the 
extract with the resin, and reduce it toa I 
per consistence. 

Let this extract be ejt in à af state fit 
for forming pills, and in a hard one so that it 
tay be reduced to powder. 


eres eee 


Rather more than ,5,ths can be extracted from good jalap 
by this process, "E 
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EXTRACTUM OPII. 
EXTRACT OF OPIUM. 


Extractum thebaicum, Opium colatum, P. L. 1145. 
Extractum thebaicum, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Opium sliced, half a pound. 
Water, three pints. 


. Pour a small quantity of the water upon the 
opium, and macerate it for twelve hours that 
it may become soft; then, adding the remain- 
ing water gradually, rub them together until 
the mixture be complete. Set it by that the 
feeculencies may subside; then strain the li- 
quor, and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


awe etd 


Crude opium, carefully selected, has been preferred to the 
former purified article for medical use. An extract analogous 
to the present has also been long in use, and seems to pro- 
duce its sedative effect with less subsequent derangement of 
the nervous system than the opium itself. It depends upon 
the solution of all that cold water will dissolve, and requires 
to be treated correctly according to the directions given ; it 
differs from the old Opium colatum, in the preparation of 
which boiling water and expression through a linen cloth 
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were used: It may be at present rather doubtful in what con- 
stituent part of the compound mass called Opium its narcotic 
powers especially reside. Derosne (A. C. V. 45.) considers 
it as depending upon a distinct principle, which he therefore 
calls Narcotic, but the whole subject will bear farther eluci- 
dation. 

Water will dissolve of dried opium 4. 


Rectified spirit - - - - = -,&. 
Prdof spirit: «90 61e coti 


These solutions were assisted by heat, and afterwards suffer- 
ed to cool before the Extract was separated. 

A process very similar to the present was employed in the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1720, and the opium colatum was adopted 
in that of 1745, as being more expeditiously prepared. It 
às remarkable, that the old solution was described as being 
intended not only to separate extraneous substances, but 
further to correct certain noxious qualities which were 
ascribed to its volatile and resinous parts, and which were by 
this means effectually separated. It is stated that half a pound 
of opium yields about two ounces and a half of this extract. 


EXTRACTUM PAPAVERIS. 
EXTRACT OF WHITE POPPY. 
Extractum papaveris albi, P. L. 1787. 


Take of White Poppy Capsules bruised; a 
pound. | 
- Water boiling, a gallon. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then boil 


Lhe Fee dy being separated 
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down to four pints, strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. : ! 


This Extract is preparéd by decoction of the poppy cap- 
sules in water and subsequent inspissation; it differs there- 
fore from opium, whichi is believed to bethe concreted milky 
juice which exudes on making incisions into the fresh cap- | 
sules, though probably some additions are made to it. Six 
grains of this Extract are about equivalent to one of opium : 
but much of the comparative narcotic power of the plant it- 
self may depend upon the influence of climate. The seeds 
are first to be separated from the capsules, for they produce 
‘no narcotic effect, they. contain oil and mucilage, and readily 
rub into an emulsion. | 


EXTRACTUM RHEL 


EXTRACT OF RHUBARB. 


Take of Rhubarb Root powdered, a pound. 
Proof Spirit, a pint. 
Water, seven pints. 


Macerate for four days in a gentle M 
then strain, and set it by that the feeculencies 
may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. - 
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This extract retains the purgative properties of the root, 
and the fibrous and earthy parts are separated ; it may there- 
fore be employed alone for this purpose, but it will be found 
more especially useful as a basis for Pills to which other 
active ingredients are to be added. 


EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLE. 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 


Take of Sarsaparilla Root sliced, a pound. 
Water boiling, a gallon. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
 €vaporate it to a proper consistence. 


This Extract has been much used in practice, to render the 
common decoction of the same root stronger and more effi- 
cacious ; and it is now introduced for the same purpose inte 
the Pharmacopoeia. 
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EXTRACTUM TARAX ACI. 
EXTRACT OF DANDELION. 
Take of Dandelion Root fresh and bruised, 
a pound. 
Water boiling, a gallon. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, boil down 
to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. 


This Extract has the confidence of many practitioners in 
some visceral affections, and is therefore adopted. (Pember- 
ton on Diseases of Abdominal Viscera, p. 43.) 


MISTURAZ. 
MIXTURES. 


iE 


Mixtures depend upon the diffusion and suspension in 
any liquid of insoluble substances minutely divided, and for 
this purpose, it is often necessary that the liquid itself should 
be rendered more dense by the addition of some viscid mat- 
ter, as mucilage or syrup. 


MISTURA AMMONIACI. 
MIXTURE OF GUM AMMONIAC. 
Take of Gum Ammoniac, two drachms. 
Water, half a pint. 
Rub the gum ammoniac with the water 


gradually poured thereon, until they are per- 
fectly mixed. 


The gum-resins are diffused through water, and remain 
sufficiently suspended in it by trituration only. 
R 9 
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MISTURA AMYGDALARUM. 
ALMOND MIXTURE. 


Lac amygdala, P. L. 1787. Emulsio communis, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Almond Confection, two ounces. 
Distilled Water, a pint. 


Add the water gradually to the confection, 
rubbing them together, and strain. 


This will differ from the former lac amygdalz, only by the 
addition of a small quantity of gum, which prevents more 
effectually the separation of the oil on standing; and in 
order to make it smooth and uniform, it is necessary to use 
distilled water. The present mode of preparation from the 
confection is a considerable advantage in point of expedition, 
and has been practised in some shops for a sufficient time to 
establish its utility. 


MISTURA ASSAFQETIDA. 
MIXTURE OF ASSAFCETIDA. 
Lac assafoetidz, P. L. 1787. 
lake of Assafoetida, two drachms. 
Water, half a pint. — 
Rub the assafcetida with the water gra- 
dually poured thereon, until they are per- 
fectly mixed. 
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MISTURA CAMPHORE. 
CAMPHOR MIXTURE. 


Mistura campborata, P. L. 1787. Julepum e camphora, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of Camphor, half à drachm. _ 
Rectified Spirit, ten minims. 
Water, a pint. 


First rub the camphor with the spirit, then 
with the water gradually added, and strain 
the liquor. 


Many practitioners have been urgent that this mixture 
should be impregnated with a larger proportion of camphor; 
but as in its present state it is a grateful preparation, and 
combines well with other substances, of which it is a com- 
mon vehicle; as too, when it 1s intended to give camphor in 
large doses for its more powerful effects, various methods of 
extemporaneous prescription suggest themselves ; it has been 
determined to make very little change in the former direc- 
tions. The division of the camphor by trituration, with a 
few drops of spirit, facilitates the solution, and the water be- 
comes immediately and strongly impregnated with its sensible 
qualities. Some practitioners are in the habit of preparing it 
by leaving a lump of can:phor in a bottle of water, and pour- 
ing it off as their use requires. Others add some viscid sub- 
stance, as sugar ; and this was done in the last Pharmacopceia, 
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but has been now omitted, because with such addition the 
mixture will not keep so well. Camphor dissolves perfectly 
in water impr egnated with carbonic acid. Of water, at or- 
dinary temperatures, one fluidounce does not dissolve more 
than one grain and ¢th of camphor, 


MISTURA CORNU USTI. 
MIXTURE OF BURNT HARTSHORN. 


Decoctum cornu cervi, P. L. 1787. Decoctum ade P.L. 
“1745. 


Take of Hartshorn burnt and prepared, two 
ounces. Jefa dés 
Acacia Gum, an ounce. owdered 
Water, three pints. 


Boil down to two pap, constantly stirring, 
and strain. | 


Burnt hartshorn consists entirely of phosphate of. lime, 
which is insoluble in the preparation here directed 5 it is only 
brought into the state of a very fine powder, and is kept 
mechanically suspended in a mucilaginous liquor, on which 
account, the gum is a useful addition to the original formula 
in Bates’s Pharmacopoeia, which: contains none. It is re- 
tained as one of those established forms which are in use vith 
pany practitioners, 
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j MISTURA CRETE. 
CHALK MIXTURE. 
Mistura cretacea, P. L.1787. Julepum e creta, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Prepared Chalk, half an ounce. 
Refined Sugar, three drachms. 
Acacia Gum powdered, half an 
ounce. 
Water, a pint. 
Mis. abr 


eee 


MISTURA FERRI COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND MIXTURE OF IRON. 


Take of Myrrh powdered, a drachm. 

Subcarbonate of Potass, twenty- 
five grains. ‘ 

Rose Water, seven ounces and a fum 
half. E | 

Sulphate of fron powdered, a 
scruple. | 

Spirit of Nutmeg, half a fluid- 
ounce. 


Refined Sugar, a drachm. 


Rub together the myrrh, the subcarbonate 
of potass, and sugar, and during the tritura- 
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tion, add gradually, first, the rose-water and 
spirit of nutmegs, and last, the sulphate of 
iron. Pour the mixture immediately into a 
proper glass bottle, and stop it close. 

'This celebrated and useful form of Dr. Griffiths is NOW 
introduced for the purpose of giving precise directions for its 


preparation, as being a compound very commonly directed. 
The precipitation of subcarbonate of iron takes place here, 
as in the directions given for that article ; but that, on expo- 
sure to the air as it dries, attracts oxygen, and is converted 
into red oxyd; while this retains, if properly prepared, its 
state of black oxyd, which is diffused minutely through the 
dense liquor, and assisted in its general applications by the 
myrrh. The myrrh requires to be well dried before it can 
be reduced to powder. 


MISTÜRA GUAIACIE& 
MIXTURE OF GUAIACUM. 
Lac guaiaci, P. L. 1787. 
Take of Guaiacum Gum-resin, a drachm 
and half. 
Refined Sugar, two drachms. 
Mucilage of Acacia Gum, two 
fluidrachms. | 
Cinnamon Water, "p fluid- 
ounces. 


Rub the guaiacum with the sugar, then 
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with the mucilage, and when they are mixed 
pour on the cinnamon water gradually. 


MISTÜRA MOSCHI. 
MUSK MIXTURE. 


AMistüra moschata, P. L. 1187. Julepum e moscha, P. L. 
1745. 


Take of Musk, 
Acacia Gum powdered, 
Refined Sugar, of each a drachm. 
Rose-water, six fluidounces. 


Rub the musk first with the sugar, then 
with the gum, and add the rose-water by 
degrees. 


‘This. contains one third more of musk than the former 
musk mixture, and, in order to produce any very definite 
effect from this substance, it requires to be given in still 
larger doses. | 
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SPIRITS. 


ALCOHOL. 
ALCOHOL. 
Alkohol, P. L. 1787. 


TAxz of Rectified Spirit, a gallon. 
.Subcar bonate of Potass,. three 
pounds. 


Add a pound of the subcarbonate of pot- 
ass, previously heated to 300 degrees, to the 
spirit, and macerate for 24 hours, frequently 
shaking the mixture ; then pour off the spirit, 
and add to it the remainder of the subcar- 
bonate of potass heated to the same degree, 
and by means of a water bath distil the al- 
cohol, which is to be kept in a stopped 
bottle. | | | 

The specific gravity of alcohol is to that 
of distilled water, as .815 to 1,000. 


Lo 
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Rectified spirit of the specific gravity of .815 is prepared 
for the purposes of trade, and easily obtained; indeed, the 
distillers draw their spirit still higher than this for the use of 
varnish-makers, and some other purposes; but the apothe- 
cary should be cautious that it is actually of the specific gra- 
vity stated, either by taking it in the usual comparison of 
weights of equal bulks, or by an hydrometer (of which in- 
struments Quin’s appears to me to be preferable to Clark’s 
which is still used by the customs and excise). It is not enough 
that he merely orders rectified spirit from the distiller, for 
the same name is applied in trade to designate every thing 

above proof; and from a want of attention to this circum- 
"stance, it often happens that the article kept in the shops is 
much inferior to the standard here laid down, an inaccuracy 
which must be the source of abundant error in its subsequent 
applications. But spirit of this specific gravity still contains 
much water, which it is difficult, if not impossible, to sepa- 
rate entirely. Different chemists have considered the purity 
of alcohol to be attained at different specific gravities, ac- 
cording to the result of their own experiments; but it has 
never been so completely effected as by Lowitz’s process 
(Crell’s Annals, 1196), who brought it to .791, and which 
may be considered as pure alcohol. The standard alcohol 
employed in the tables drawn up by order of government 
(Phil. Trans. 1790, 1794,) was .825, at 60°. The present 
process does not go so far as Lowitz’s, and if the specific 
gravity here directed be actually obtained, it will still, ac- 
cording to him, contain near .09 of water, at 68° F. The 
process depends upon the separation of the water from 
the alcohol, by means of the stronger affinity of the dry 
' subcarbonate of potass to that water, and the retention of it 
in this way in a heat sufficient to distil over the alcohol. 
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Other salts which strongly attract water will produce the 
same effect, and by many the muriate of lime is preferred. 
As, however, the present process answers all the purposes in- 
tended by the College, it has been retained. Alcohol is 
transparent and colourless; it does not become solid by any 
known diminution of its temperature; it boils at 176°, is , 


combustible, burning with a blue flame, and leaving no 
residue. 


i aren 
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+ SPIRITUS AMMONLE. 
SPIRIT OF AMMONIA. 
Spiritus ammonia, P. L. 17187. Spiritus salis ammoniaci dul- 
cis, P. L. 1745. Spiritus salis ammoniaci, P. L. 1720. 

Take of Proof Spirit, three pints. 
Muriate of Ammonia, four ounces. 
Subcarbonate of Potass, six ounces. 


Mix, and by a gentle heat, distil over a 
pint and a half of spirit of ammonia into a 
receiver which is kept cold. 
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4 SPIRITUS AMMONIA AROMA- 
i | 
TICUS. 
|... AROMATIC SPIRIT OF AMMONIA. 
Spiritus ammonia compositus, P. L. 1787. Spiritus volatilis 


aromaticus, P. L. 1745. Spiritus salis volatilis oleosus, 
IL. 1120. 


Take of Cinnamon Bark bruised, 

Cloves bruised, of each two 
drachms. 

Lemon Peel, four ounces. 

Subcarbonate of Potass, half a 
pound. | 

Muriate of Ammonia, five ounces. 

Rectified Spirit, four pints. 

Water, a gallon. 


Mix, and distil over six pints. 


SPIRITUS AMMÓNLE FCETIDU s. 
FETID SPIRIT OF AMMONIA. 


Spwilus ammonia fetidus, P. L. 1787. Spiritus volatilis 
foetidus, P. L. 1745. 


. Take of Spirit of Ammonia, two pints. 
Assafoeetida, two ounces. 
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Macerate for twelve hours, then by a gen- 
tle fire distil à pint and half into a cooled re- 
ceiver. | 

This only differs from the former process in employing 
the spirit of ammonia previously prepared, instead of adding 


the assafoetida to the charge of its ingredients, and distilling 
the spirit impregnated from them. 


Eit ciere sies DEMAGGEIT 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE SUCCINATUS. 
SUCCINATED SPIRIT OF AMMONIA. 
Spiritus Mibcdes succinatus, P. L. 1187. 


Take of Mastich, three drachms. 
Rectified Spirit, nine fluidrachms. 
Oil of Lavender, fourteen minims. 
Oil of Amber, four minims. 
Solution of Ammonia, ten fluid- 
ounces. | 
Macerate the mastich in the spirit that it 
may dissolve, and pour off the clear tincture; 
to this add the remaining articles, and shake 
them together. 


eel 


This is substituted for the former spirit of the same name, 
as preserving its milkiness unchanged for a considerable time; 
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and not separating into parts. At Apothecaries’ Hall, it has 
thus been for some time prepared as their substitute for az 
de Luce. Yt may seem to be a misnomer, that an ingredient 
so small in its quantity as the oil of amber should form a part 
of the title of the preparation. 


SPIRITUS ANISI. 
SPIRIT OF ANISEED. 


Spirit itus anisi compositus, P. L. 1787. Aqua seminum anisi 
composita, P. EUM . s: 


Take of Aniseed bruised, half a deed 
Proof Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. —— 


"Macerate for. twenty-four hours, and dis- 
til a gallon by a gentle fire. | 


It may here be observed, that spirits distilled from vege- 
table substances are impregnated with the volatile oil con- 
tained in such substances, and not with any other of their 
more fixed constituent parts. In their preparation it is to 
be noticed, that the different volatile parts of such a charge 
arise at different temperatures, the spirit before the water, 
and the volatile oil at various stages, either with the spirit or 
water, but that after distillation they form an uniform trans- 
parent mixture, which remains unchanged. -The proof 
spirit employed ought to be pure, and its specific gravity ex- 
amined before it is used. _ 
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SPIRITUS ARMORACUE 
COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND SPIRIT OF HORSERADISH. 


Spiritus raphani compositus, P. L. 1787. Aqua raphani com- 
posita, P. L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 


Take of Horseradish Root fresh and sliced, 
Dried Orange Peel, of each a 
pound. 
Nutmegs bruised, half an ounce. 
Proof Spirit, a gallon. ih 
Water, sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. | 


Macerate for twenty-four bours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


imas 
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SPIRITUS CAMPHORE. 
SPIRIT OF CAMPHOR. . 


Spiritus camphoratus, P. L. 1787. Spiritus vinosus campho- 
ratus, P. L. 1745. Spiritus vini camphoratus, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Camphor, four ounces. - 
Rectified Spirit, two pints.” 
Mix, that the Camphor may be dissolved. 
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Rectified Spirit will dissolve three-fourths of its weight of 
camphor (Neuman), and the camphor may be precipitated 
from such solution by the addition of water. 


/ 


r í i 
SPIRITUS CARUI. 
SPIRIT OF CARRAW AY. 
Spiritus carui, P. L. 1787. Aqua seminum carui, P. L 
1745. 
Take of Carraway Seeds bruised, a pound 

and half. | 

Proof Spirit, a gallon. 

Water, sufficient to prevent empy-- 
reuma. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


SPIRITUS CINNAMÓMI. 
SPIRIT OF CINNAMON. 
Spiritus cinnamomi, P. L. 1787. Aqua cinnamomi spiri- 
tuosa, P. L. 1745. Aqua cinnamomi fortis, P. L. 1720. 
Take of Cinnamon Dark bruised, a pound. 
Proof S pirit, a gallon. | 


Water, sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. 
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Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. — 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND SPIRIT OF JUNIPER. 


Spiritus juniperi compositus, P. L. 17/87. Aqua juniperi 
composita, P. L. 1145. 


eae Juniper Berries bruised, a pound. | 


Carraway Seeds bruised, 

Fennel Seeds bruised, of each an 
ounce and half. | 

Proof Spirit, a gallon. 

Water, sufficient to prevent em- 

| pyreuma. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


=e 


SPIBITUS LAVANDULA. 
SPIRIT OF LAVENDER. 


inte lavandule, P. L. 1787. Spiritus lavandulz simplex, 


P. L. 1745. | 
lake of fresh Lavender Flowers, two 
|^ pounds. 
Rectified Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. 
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Macerate for twenty-four hours; and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. | 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULE 
COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND SPIRIT OF LAVENDER. 


Spiritus lavendulz compositus, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 
Spiritus lavendulz compositus Matthiz, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Spirit of Lavender, three pints. 
Spirit of Rosemary, a pint. 
Cinnamon Bark bruised, 
Nutmegs bruised, of each half an 

ounce. bae 
Red Sanders Wood sliced, an 
|J ounce. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


pee A! 


SPIRITUS MENTHJE PIPERÍT;E. 

SPIRIT OF PEPPERMINT. 

Spiritus menthz piperitidis, P. L. 1787. Aqua menthe pi- 
peritidis spirituosa, P. L. 1745. 

Take of Peppermint dried, a pound and 

half. | 

Proof Spirit, a gallon. 

Water, sufficient to p em- 

pyreuma. | 


' 
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Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


SPIRITUS MENTHJE VIRIDIS. 
SPIRIT OF SPEARMINT. 
Spiritus menthz sative P. L. 1787. Aqua menthz vulga-. 
ris spirituosa, P. L. 1745. 
Take of Spearmint dried, a pound and 
half. ; 
Proof Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. ; 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


SPIRITUS MYRISTICJE. 
SPIRIT OF NUTMEG. 
Spiritus myristice, P. L. 1787. Aqua nucis moschatz, P. L. 
| 1745. 
Take of Nutmegs bruised, two ounces. 
Proof Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. | 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 
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SPIRITUS PIMENTA. 
SPIRIT OF PIMENTA. 
Spiritus pimento, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Pimenta bruised, two ounces. 
Proof Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


em 


SPIRITUS PULEGII. 
SPIRIT OF PENNYROY AL. 


Spiritus pulegii, P. L. 1787. Aqua pulegii spirituosa, P. L. 
1745. 


Take of Pennyroyal dried, a pound and 
half. 
Proof Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to prevent em- 
pyreuma. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil - 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 
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4 SPIRITUS ROSMARINI. 
SPIRIT OF ROSEMARY. 
Spicióus Rorismarini, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 


Take of Rosemary tops fresh, two pounds 
Rectified Spirit, a gallon. 
Water, sufficient to p em- 
pyreuma. 


Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. 


TINCTU RE X. 


TINCTURES. 


. ALL Tinctures ought to be prepared in 
stopped glass bottles, and to be often shaken 
during the time the articles are macerating. 


Tinctures can be kept unchanged for a great length of 
time, and therefore afford a convenient form for the exhibi- 
tion of those substances which the menstruum has the power 
of dissolving, the effects of which are, however, to be consi- 
dered in their administration, as well as those of the substance 
dissolved, and the doses to be modified accordingly. ‘These 
are mostly active parts of vegetables, and in some instances, 
saline substances also, and on account of their convenience 
they form a large proportion of the preparations of pharma- 
cy. There are few instances in which they are given alone, 
and attention is to be paid to the vehicle in which they are 
administered, that they be not precipitated or decomposed 
thereby. The heat to which they are exposed during their 
preparation ought not to exceed 80°, at which the vessel, 
in which they are preparing, can be kept stopped without 
hazard; unless it is otherwise directed, and in several instances 
a somewhat higher temperature appears practically to be 
requisite. Rectified spirit is seldom necessary or used for 
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their preparation, but for the most part the proof or diluted 
spirit, in producing the effect of which, the water acts as 
well as the alcohol, and both together extract more effectu- 
ally the virtues of the drug. It has been found that a fort- 
night's maceration is amply sufficient for the agency of 
the menstruum; this time is therefore usually taken, and _ 
adopted here; after it, the clear tincture is to be filtered 
through paper, and kept for use, and it should not be allowed 
to stand upon its ingredients in the bottle until the whole is 
used, as is still the practice in some shops. When tinctures 
are made with rectified spirit they usually precipitate on the 
addition of water. The influence of a quantity of alcohol 
taken into the stomach is definite and stimulating, and against 
this effect of the menstruum the greater part of the matters 
dissolved in it does not militate ; in some instances, however, 
the action of the menstruum is a secondary consideration, 
compared to its solvent powers over particular articles, and it 
is then employed for the purpose of dissolving substances of 
inllications contrary to its own powers. 


TINCTURA ALOES. 


_ TINCTURE OF ALOE. 
Tinctura Aloés, P. L. 1787. 


Take of the Extract of Spike Aloe pow- 
dered, half an ounce. 
Extract of Liquorice, | an ounce 
and half. - 
Water, a pint. 
Rectified Spirit, four  fluidounces, 
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Macerate in a sand bath until the extract 
is dissolved, and then strain. 


The liquorice both covers the taste of the aloé, and helps - 
more readily to suspend it. The spirit constitutes but {th of 
. the menstruum, and therefore it may be given in larger doses 
and more freely than the stronger tinctures. 


TINCTURA ALOES COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND TINCTURE OF ALOE. 


Tinctura Aloés composita, P. L. 1787. Elixir Aloés, 
P. L. 1745. Elixir proprietatis, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Extract of Spiked Aloe powdered, 
Saffron, of each three ounces. 
Tincture of Myrrh, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTÜRA ASSAFCTID&. 
| TINCTURE OF ASSAFCETIDA. 


Tinctura Asz foetide, P. L. 1787:  Tinctura fztida, 
| P. L. 1745. 


Take of Assafoetida, four ounces. 
Rectified Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


: t l 3 
TINCTURA AURANTII.. 
TINCTURE OF ORANGE PEEL. 
Tinctura Corticis Aurantii, P. L. 1787. 


Take of fresh Orange Peel, three ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTÜRA BENZOINI COMPOSITA. 


COMPOUND TINCTURE OF BENZOIN. 


Tinctura Benzoes composita, P. L. 1787. Balsamum 
traumaticum, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Benzoin, three ounces. 
Storax Balsam strained, two 
ounces. | 
Balsam of Tolu, an ounce. 
Extract of Spiked Aloe, half an 
ounce. 
 Rectified Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


This tincture, which was originally applied to wounds, and 
kept under the name of Friars Balsam, is also administered 
internally with considerable advantage ; but as it precipitates 
on the addition of water, it requires to be previously rubbed 
with mucilage. 
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TINCTURA CALUMBJZ. 
TINCTURE OF CALUMBA. 


Tinctura colombz, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Calumba Root sliced, tivo E 
and a half. 


Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


TINCTÜRA CAMPHORJE COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND TINCTURE OF CAMPHOR. 


Tinciura icu campboraia, P. L. 1787. Elixir paregoricum, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of Camphor, two scruples. 
Opium dried and powdered, 
Benzoic Acid, of each a drachm. - 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


qm SEED 


The name of this preparation has been changed, because it 
was occasionally the source of mistakes under its old one, and 
because, in the dispensation of medicines, and under the 
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usual though improper abbreviation of prescription, Tincture 
of Opium was sometimes substituted for it. It differs also 
from the former preparation in the omission of the oil of 
aniseed, which was often complained of as disagreeable to the 
. palate, and to which, as an addition, no increase of power 
could be affixed. It contains nearly two grains of opium in 
one fluidounce of the tincture. 


TINCTURA CAPSICI. 
TINCTURE OF CAPSICUM. 


Take of Capsicum Berries, an ounce. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


This warm and useful tincture was added to the Itst in 
1809. 


TINCTURA CARDAMOMI. 
TINCTURE OF CARDAMOM. 
Tinctura cardamomi, P. b 1787. P. L. 1748. 
Take of Cardamom Seeds bruised, three 
ounces. ) 


Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTURA CARDAMOMI 
COMPOSITA. 


"| COMPOUND TINCTURE OF CARDAMOM, 


Tinctura cardamomi composita, P. L. 1787. Tinctura sto- 
machica, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Cardamom Seeds, 

Carraway Seeds, 

Cochineal, of each bruised, two 
drachms. - 

Cinnamon Bark bruised, half an 
ounce. 

Raisins stoned, four ounces. 

Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


ramum mccum CUM MgRM 


In the Pharmacopeeia of 1677, there was a preparation 


analogous to this under the name of Usquebacb or Aqua 
vite Hibernis popularis. 
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TINCTÜRA CASCARILLE. 


TINCTURE OF CASCARILLA. 
Tinctura cascarille, P. L. 1787. . 


Take -of Cascarilla Bark powdered, four 
| ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


€ 


TINCTURA CASTÓREI. 
TINCTURE OF CASTOR. 


Tinctura castorei, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1145. P. L. 1720, 


Take of Castor powdered, two ounces. 
Rectified Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for seven days, and strain. 
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TINCTURA CATECHU. 


TINCTURE OF CATECHU. 
Tinctura catechu, P. L. 1787... Tincttira japonica, P. L. 
: 1145. : 


Take of Extract of Catechu, three ounces. 
Cinnamon Dark  bruised, two 
ounces. | 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTÜRA CINCHONA. 
TINCTURE OF CINCHONA. 


T inctura einchona, P. L. 1787. Tinctura corticis peruviani 
simplex, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Lance-leaved Cinchona Bark 
powdered, seven ounces. 
. Proof Spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Sa 


The proportion of Bark is increased from six to seven 
ounces, and it may be still thought by some that a longer 
maceration would be an additional advantage. 
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4 TINCTÜRA CINCHÓNJE 
AMMONIÁTA. | 
AMMONIATED TINCTURE OF BARK. 
Take of Lance-leaved Cinchona Bark 
|. powdered, four ounces. 


Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, 
two pints. 


Macerate for ten days, and strain. 


TINCTURA CINCHONJE COMPOSITA, 
COMPOUND TINCTURE OF CINCHONA. 
Tinctura cinchonz composita, P, L. 1787. 


Take of Lance-leaved Cinchona Bark 
powdered, two ounces. 
Orange-peel dried, an ounce and 
half. 
Serpentary Root bruised, three 
drachms. 
Saffron, a drachm. 
Cochineal powdered, two scruples 
Proof Spirit, twenty fluidounces. 
T 
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Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


It has been thought right to retain the former directions 
for this medicine, though one colouring matter, either the 
cochineal or the saffron, might in fact have been sufficient ; 
but it thus resembles the original tincture of Dr. Huxham, 
which was the basis of its first introduction. » 
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TINCTURA CINNAMÓMI. 
TINCTURE OF CINNAMON. 


Tinctura cinnamomi, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. Aqua cin- 
namomi fortis, P. L. 1720. 


> 


Take of Cinnamon Bark bruised, three 
ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. - 


Macerate for fourteen aays, and strain. 
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TINCTURA CINNAMÓMI 
COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND TINCTURE OF CINNAMON. 


“‘Tinctura cinnamomi composita, P. L. 1787. ‘Tinctura aro- 
* matica, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Cinnamon Bark bruised, six 
drachms. 
Cardamom Seeds bruised, three 
drachms. 
Long Pepper powdered, 
Ginger Root sliced, of each two 
—  drachms. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


TINCTÜRA DIGITALIS. 
‘TINCTURE OF FOXGLOVE. 


Take of Foxglove Leaves dried, four 
ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
T 2 


9B TINCTURES. 


This Tincture 1s introduced as possessing : the properties of 
the plant in a convenient, uniform, and permanent form. 
Since the use of this herb in tincture has been adopted, 
tinctures of different strengths have been prepared, and 
employed rather vaguely when the article was ordered in pre- 
scription : this is a saturated Tincture, and as such has been 
generally preferred. 


- 23 
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TINCTÜRA GENTIANJE COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND TINCTURE OF GENTIAN. 


vn gentianse composita, p. L. 1187. Tinctura amara, 
: PI. VAS. 
Take of Gentian Root sliced, two ounces. 
.. Orange Peel dried, an' ounce. 
Cardamom Sceds bruised, half an 
. ounce. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, à in a vepeatio 
heat, and strain. | 


TINCTURA GUAIACIL 
| TINCTURE OF GUAIACUM. 


Take of Guaiacum Gum-resin, powdered, 
—— halfa pound. ie 
Rectified Spirit, two pints. 
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 Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Guaiacum is entirely soluble in alcohol, and not at all in 
water; Mr. Brande’s experiments tend to establish it as a 
peculiar and distinct vegetable matter: The Tincture of 
Guaiacum merely, without other additions, is now intro- 
duced as a useful mode of exhibiting it where its com- 
bination with ammonia is not required. This and some 
other tinctures precipitate on being added to an aqueous 
fluid, and when exhibited in draughts require to be tritu- 
rated with some viscid liquor, as mucilage, previous to the 
addition of the water. 


TINCTURA GUAIACI AMMONIÁTA. 
AMMONIATED TINCTURE OF GUAIACUM. 
Tinctura Guaici ammoniata, P. L. 1737. Tinctura Guaia- 
cina volatilis, P. L. 1745. 

Take of Guaiacum Gum-resin powdered, 
four ounces. 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, a 
pint and half. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


^ 
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TINCTURA HELLEBORI NÍGRI. 
‘TINCTURE OF BLACK HELLEBORE. _ 


Tinetura Hellebori nigri, P. L. 1787. Tinctura Melam- 
podii, P. L. 1745.  'Tinctura Hellebori, P. L. 17720. 


Take of Black Hellebore Root sliced, 
four ounces. : 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTÜRA HÜMULI. 
TINCTURE OF HOP. 


"Take of Hops, five ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


This and other modifications of the preparations of this 
bitter have lately been strongly recommended by Mr. Freke, 
( Observations on the Humulus Lupulus,) and employed by 
many practitioners, who believe that it unites sedative and 
tonic powers, which thus form a useful combination. 
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TINCTURA HYOSCYAMI. 
TINCTURE OF HENBANE. 


Take of Henbane Leaves dried, four 
. ounces. TM 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


That the henbane itself is narcotic is abundantly proved, 
that the same power is found in its tincture is also certain, 
but in order to produce the same degree of effect a much 
larger dose than of tincture of opium seems to be required. 
In some of the statements made to the College however a 
different opinion has been given, and twenty-five drops have 
been considered as equivalent to twenty of tincture of opium ; 
it does not produce costiveness or that subsequent confusion 
of head which often follows the use of opium, and will there- 
fore be, even if its powers be weaker, of considerable use. 


‘TINCTURA JALAPE. 
TINCTURE OF JALAP. 
Tinctura Jalapii, P. L. 1187. P. L. 1745. 
Take of Jalap Root powdered, eight 
ounces. | 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle 
heat, and stram. 
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TINCTURA KINO. 
TINCTURE OF KINO. 
Take of Kino, powdered, three ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


All the astringency of Kino is included in this preparation. 


TINCTURA LYTTE. 
TINCTURE OF BLISTERING FLY. 


Tinctura Cantharidis, P. L.1787. Tinctura ve pasar 
P. L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 


Take of Blistering Flies bruised, three 
drachms. : 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


The colouring matter of the former preparation is omitted 
as useless, and the quantity of the fly increased. In ordec 
that this preparation may be certain in its effects, it is ne- 
cessary that the insects should be fresh and perfect; for 
where this has not been attended to, I have seen very large 
doses given without any sensible effect whatever. 


re 
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4 TINCTURA MYRRH. 
TINCTURE OF MYRRH. 


Tinctura Myrrhz, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. Tinctura 
Myrrhz simplex, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Myrrh bruised, four ounces... 
Rectified Spirit, two pints. 
Water, a pint. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


TINCTÜRA ÓPII. 
TINCTURE OF OPIUM. 


Tinctura opii, P. id 1787. 


Take of eed nilo powdered, two 
ounces and a half. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


A simple tincture of opium was first introduced into the 
Pharmacoporia of 1787 Selected common opium is now 
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used instead of the purified opium there directed. It is only 

when opium is in a state of dryness sufficient to be reducible 

to powder that it can be uniform in its strength, for in its 

ordinary state it contains an unequal quantity of water; but 

still the crude opium contains insoluble matter, and the differ- 

ence in the quantity and consequent strength of the tincture 

of 1787, has been justly stated to be nearly as 3 to 2. The 

difference in the mode of administration for this active pre- 
paration, and the substitution of divisions of the fluidounce for 
drops, which have commonly been considered as synonymous, 
justified in the first instance this diminution of strength. 


: y 
TINCTURA RHEI. 
TINCTURE OF RHUBARB. | 
Tinetura rhabarbari, P. L.1787. "Tinctura rhabarbari spi- 
rituosa, P. L. 1745. "'inctura rhabarbari, P. L. 1720. 
Take of Rhubarb Root sliced, two ounces. 
Cardamom Seeds bruised, amen 
weet half 0o2(77c€ 
Saffron, two drachms. _ 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle heat, 
and strain. 
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+TINCTURA RHEI COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND TINCTURE OF RHUBARB. 
Tinctura rhabarbari composita, FP... 3787. 
Take of Rhubarb Root sliced, two ounces. 
Liquorice Root bruised, half an 
ounce. | 
Ginger Root sliced, 
Saffron, of each two drachms. 
Proof Spirit, a pint. 
Water, twelve fluidounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle heat, 
and strain. 


This mixed menstruum extracts more of the purgative 
quality of the rhubarb than the former, and the root itself 
is also in greater proportion; they are both retained from 
the former Pharmacopeeia. ‘The quantity of proof spirit is 
now increased to a pint, and that of water diminished to two 
fluidounces. 
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TINCTURA SCILLZ. 
TINCTURE OF SQUILLS. 
Tinctura scillz, P. L. 1787. 
Take of Squill Root fresh dried, four 
^ ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTÜRA SEN N &. 
TINCTURE OF SENNA. 


Tinctura sennz, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. Elixir salutis; 
P.L.1720. . . 


Take of Senna Leaves, three ounces. 
Carraway Seeds, three drachms. 
Cardamom Seeds  bruised, a 

drachm. 
Raisins stoned, four ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. | 

Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle heat, 

and strain. | 


TINCTÜRA SERPENTARLE. 
TINCTURE OF SERPENTARY. 


Tinctura serpentarie, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. "Tinctura 
serpentari: virginiane, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Serpentary Root, three ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTÜRA VALERIAN ®, 
TINCTURE OF VALERIAN. 


Tinctura valerianze, P. L. 1787. Tinctura valerianze simpleg, 
m y L. 1745. 


Take of Valerian Root, four c ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTURA VALERIAN 
AMMONIATA. 
AMMONIATED TINCTURE OF VALERIAN. 


Tinctura valerianz ammoniatz, P. L. 1787. Tinctura vale- 
rian e volatilis, P. L. 1745. 


Take of V Valerian Root, four ounces. 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, two 
pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
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TINCTURA. ZINGIBERIS, 
TINCTURE OF GINGER, | 
Tinctura Zingiberis, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Ginger Root sliced, two ounces. 
Proof Spirit, two pints. - 
jr uia diat 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Sliced ginger is substituted. for the powder formerly 
used. 'lhe powder in this and other Tinctures into which 
it enters is apt to render the Tincture, as formerly prepared, 
thick and muddy. | E : 


JETHEREA. 


PREPARATIONS OF A: THERS. 


ETHER SULPHURICUS. 
SULPHURIC JETHER. 


Take of Rectified Spirit, 
Sulphuric Acid, of each by weight 
a pound and half. 


Pour the spirit into a glass retort, then 
gradually add to it the acid, shaking it after 
each addition, and taking care that their 
temperature, during the mixture, may not 
exceed 120°. Immerse the retort very cau- 
tiously in a sand bath, previously heated 
to 200°, so that the liquor may boil as 
speedily as possible ; and let the /Ether pass 
over into a tubulated receiver, to the tu- 
bulure of which another receiver is applied, 
which is to be kept cold by immersion in ice 
or water. Distil the liquor until a heavier 
| part also begins to pass over and appear un- 
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der the ether in the bottom of the receiver, 
To the liquor which remains in the retort 
pour on twelve fluidounces more of alco- 
hol, and repeat the distillation in the same 
manner. — 


EES 
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The object of these directions is to obtain the largest quaa- 
tity of zether, and to place it under circumstances in which it 
may form at once, without any of that previous distillation 
of spirit, which happens during the time that the mixture 
is gradually acquiring the temperature necessary to the 
formation of ether. ‘The directions given in the text are 
sufficient, but it may be useful also to describe the changes 
which the materials undergo i in the process. If equal quan- 
tities of alcohol and sulphuric acid are mixed together at 
once, a heat of 160° is produced, and an abundant vapour 
with an ethereal smell arises. If the mixture be made gra- 
dually at intervals, so that the increase of temperature pro- 
duced may not exceed 120° at any time, this loss does not 
take place. If such a mixture be gradually heated, part of. 
the alcohol distils over unchanged ; if heat be produced at 
once equal to 180°, the mixture will boil, and ther will be 
formed and pass over ; but in order that the pate itself may 
more speedily attain this temperature, the sand in which it is 
immersed should be hotter. When nearly half the weight 
of the alcohol has passed over in ether, or the ether is to 
the alcohol as 1,00 to 2,28, the sulphuric acid begins to be 
decomposed, white fumes are seen in the retort, sulphur- 
ous acid manifests itself, and a stratum of a heavier liquor 
begins to form under the first in the receiver. The re- 
ceiving vessel is to be removed, and if the heat be still con- 
tinued, sulphurous acid, water, and a peculiar yellowish 


sulphurous ethereal liquor, called oil of wine, are formed, 
. and no more ether. ‘The mixture then rises to a tempera- 
ture of 190°, the charge becomes black, much carburetted 
hydrogen gas arises, with carbonic acid, water and sulphur- 
ous acid ; and the dense charge from which it issues swells 
up from the copious extrication of gas, and without the re- 
tort be immediately removed from the sand heat it boils 
over. The residue consists chiefly of sulphuric acid, black- 
 ened and thickened by carbon. The zther which passes 
over depends upon a new arrangement of the elements 
of alcohol, determined by the presence of sulphuric acid 
and a certain temperature, and whilst it does pass, the 
sulphuric acid is not decomposed : hence, by arresting the 
process when all the «ther has passed, and adding a fresh 
quantity of spirit, it will still, though somewhat diluted by the 
water which has been formed, be equal to its conversion 


into zether. 


 KiTHER RECTIFICATUS. 
RECTIFIED AETHER: 


“Ether Mcr cmt P.L. 1737. 


Take of Sulphuric Ether, fourteen fuid- 
ounces. 
Fused Potass, half an ounce. — 
Distilled Water, two fluidounces. - 


Dissolye the Potass in the water, and add 


thereto the ether, shaking them well together 
U 
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until they are mixed. Lastly, by means of a 
temperature of about 200°, distil over twelve 
ounces of rectified ether from a large retort 
into a cooled receiver. — 


— 


4Ether is impregnated with some sulphurous acid, as is evi- 
dent to the smell, and with some zthereal ‘oil; and these 
require a second process or rectification to separate them. 
Potass, which is added in a state of solution, and in suffici- 
ent quantities for the purpose of neutralizing it, unites to the 
acid, and it also forms a soap with the oil ; it is advantageous 
also to use a less quantity of water than exists in the ordinary 
solution of potass, and therefore the present directions are 
preferred to it, and it has also lately been proposed for the 
purpose of wholly getting rid of water combined with the 
vther, that solid potass should be used in preference. The 
first admixture should be slowly and cautiously made, and 
afterwards the liquors should be shaken together, that the pot- 
ass may be brought into perfect contact with the acid. The 
rectified zether thus obtained will be to the alcohol originally 
employed as 1 to 3.  ZEther is lighter than alcohol, with a 
strong peculiar smell and taste; it volatilizes at 112°, and 
dries the moment it is poured upon the hand, which is the 
ordinary test of its goodness; on this its evaporation it 
produces a considerable degree of cold. It is readily 
inflanmable, and burns with a white flame; and one part 
is soluble in ten parts of water. If pure; its boiling point 
is 98°. 7 
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OLEUM JETHÉREUM. 
ZETHEREAL OIL. 
Oleum vini, P. L. 1787. 


After the distillation of Sulphurie ZEther, 
carry on the distillation with a less degree of 
heat until a black froth begins to rise, then 
immediately remove the retort from the fire. 
Add sufficient water to the liquor in. the re- 
tort, that the oily part may float upon the 
surface. Separate this, and add to it as much 
solution of lime as may be necessary to neu- 
tralize the adherent acid, and shake them 
together. Lastly collect the, zthereal oil 
which separates. 


This oily fluid is formed in the latter part of the process 
for ether, if instead of adding tectified spirit for à second 
distillation, it be slowly caried on until the moment when 
the intumescence of the charge obliges the operator to 
remove the retort from the fire. In the rectification of 
cether, potass is used for the separation of the sulphurous 
acid, and also of any of this oil which has passed over ; here 
the use of potass which unites with the oil would be im- 
proper, as the only object is to separate the sulphurous acid, 
and on this account lime water is preferable, although the 


v'à 
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quantity required may be large. This oil is only used as an 
. ingredient in the compound spirit of zther. It, is of a yellow 
colour, less volatile than ether, soluble in alcohol, and in- 
soluble in water. 


SPIRITUS JETHERIS AROMA'TICUS. 
AROMATIC SPIRIT OF ATHER. 


_ Elixir vitrioli dulce, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Cinnamon Bark bruised, three 
drachms. — — : 
-Cardamom Seeds powdered, a 
, drachm and half. | 
- Long Pepper powdered, 
— Ginger Root sliced, x each a 
drachm. | ! 
Spirit of sulphuric “Ether, a 
pint. 


. Macerate for. fourtess, dre in a. stopped 
| glass bottle, and strain. ' 


vs ichee itself will not inpr with volatile. oils, but, aa 
the addition of spirit, as in. this instance, it forms a useful 
medicine, which was excluded. from the last Pharmacopoeia, 
but is now restored again. . | 
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SPIRITUS JÉTHERIS NITRICI. 
SPIRIT OF NITRIC ATHER. 


Spiritus ZEtheris nitrosi, P. L. 1787. Spiritus Nitri dulcis, 
PE 1745. 


lake of Rectified Spirit, two pints. 
Nitric Acid by weight, three 
ounces. 


Mix them very gradually together, by 
pouring the acid into the spirit, and taking 
care that the heat during mixture does not 
exceed 120'; then distil, by means of a gentle 
heat, twenty-four fluidounces. 


9 eects Tae 


The mixture of these ingredients requires especial caution, 
and to be very gradually made in the order here directed. 
The acid is to be added in small quantities, and the mixture 
shaken after each addition, and allowed to cool before a 
fresh one is made. ‘The former proportion of acid has been 
diminished, but it will still be found fully sufficient for the 
purpose; indeed, it seems formerly to have been increased 
without any very good reason, for Frederick Hoffman ori- 
ginally used eight parts spirit and one of acid. The prepara- 
tion of nitric zether separately is matter of great hazard and 
difficulty ;- processes for it are given in chemical books, but 
it is not an operation of pharmacy. It seems to hold nitrous 
gas in solution, from the circumstance of its blackening the 
solution of green sulphate of iron; and it usually contains 
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some portion of acid, which is not directed here to be sepa- 
rated by rectification. The agency of nitric acid upon alco- 
hol is similar to that of sulphuric; except that the new 
affinities, to which the presence of either acid predisposes, 
are different. "When sulphuric acid is used, water is formed 
and charcoal separated ; when nitric acid, carbonic acid is 
formed by its immediate decomposition, and no water. 


SPIRITUS J£THERIS SULPHURICI. | 
SPIRIT OF SULPHURIC JETHER. 


Spiritus ZEtheris vitriolici, P. L. 1787. Spiritus Vitrioli 
| dulcis, P. L. 1745. ; 


Take of Sulphuric Ether, half a pint. 
Rectified Spirit, a pint. : 


. This spirit is here prepared definitely by mixing alcohol 
and zther in certain quantities: In the Pharmacopeeia of 
1787 it was produced with less precision by the slow and 
: gradual increase of the heat applied to the charge for zther, 

in which temperature alcohol first passed over unchanged, 
and was mixed in the receiver with the zther which passed 
over in the subsequent stage, when the heat had increased 
so as to be sufficient for its formation. 
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SPIRITUS ATHERIS SULPHURICI 
COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND SPIRIT OF SULPHURIC ETHER. 


I 


Take of Spirit of sulphuric 7Ether, a pint. 
| AEthereal Oil, two fluidrachms. : 
Mix. | 


This preparation is analogous to the Liguor anodynus mines 
ralis of Hoffman, (Obs. Phys, Chem, lib. ii. Dissert. de Acido 
vitriol. vinos. Med. Rat. Syst, v. 3.) it is imagined by many: 
practitioners to allay irritation, particularly in fevers, more 
effectually than any other preparation of ZEther, and exten- 
sively used for that purpose in practice. j 


de OF 


Wine has of late been particularly and properly objected to 
by Parmentier (A. C.) as a menstruum for substances employ- 
ed in medicine, on account of its increased tendency to de- 
composition when these. additional matters are dissolved in | 
it. Another objection too may be derived from the unequal 
strength and quality of wines sold under one common name. 
The use of weak spirit as a menstruum has therefore been 
preferred by him, of which he thinks wine may, if the form 
be still desirable, be used as a vehicle. All these objections | 
are certainly well founded, but the general and established 
practice is in favour of its use, and it may be added, that 
the properties of medicated wines, although certain changes 
may take place during their preparation, are sufficiently 
established by experience. ‘he College have also defined the 
sort of wine they employ (Sherry) more distinctly than the 
general term Spanish white wine did in the former Pharmaco- 
pea. 
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VINUM ALOES. 
WINE OF ALOE. 


Vinum Aloés, p. L. 1787. Tinctura sacra, P. L. 1745. 
Tinctura Hierz, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Extract .of Spike P eight 
ounces. 
Canella Bark, two ounces. 
Wine, siX pints. 
-. Proof Spirit, two pints. 

Rub the aloe into powder with white sand, 
previously cleansed from any impurities: rub 
the canella bark also into powder, and, after 
having mixed these powders together, pour 
on the wine and spirit. Macerate for four- 
teen days, occasionally shaking the mixture, 
and afterwards strain. 


: On the revision of the Pharmacopeeia in 1787, the time 
of digestion and other circumstances relative to this prepara- 
tion were PEL Dias oj experiment with a rcu deal of 
care, 
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VINUM IPECACUANHA. 


WINE OF IPECACUANHA. 
V inui Ipecacuanhz, P. L. 1787. “Vinum Ipecacoanhz, 
PlLoOI5. 

Take of Ipecacuanha Root bruised, two 
| ounces. 
Wine, two pints. 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


CU pat d cus es 
VINUM OPII. 
WINE OF OPIUM. 
Tinctura Thebaica, P.L. 1745. Laudanum liquidum P 
hami, P. L. 1720. 
Take of Extraet of Opium, an ounce. 
; Cinnamon Bark bruised, 


Cloves bruised, of each a drachm. 
Wine, a pint. 


Macerate for eight days, and strain. 


The degree of narcotic power of this preparation is near- 
ly the same as that of the ordinary Tincture of Opium, from 
which it differs, in having the Extract for its basis, in the 
addition of aromatics, and in the vehicle employed. I stated 
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that the Extract of opium seemed to produce less consequent 
affection of the nervous system than crude opium, and the 
same effect seems further to be obviated by the aromatics 
which are here joined to it. It is a composition of the 
same articles but in different proportions, as the Tincture 
thebaica, of P. L: 1745, and as the celebrated liquid Lauda- 
num of Sydenham ; now this is still in use, and it appears to 
possess such advantages by the modification of opium it 
affords, as to justify its restoration to the Pharmacoporia. 


[s 


4 VÍNUM VERÁTRI. 
WINE OF WHITE HELLEBORE. 
Take of Root of White Hellebore sliced, 


eight ounces. 
Wine, two pints and a half... 


Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


This preparation is now introduced, because it is a medi~ 
cine usefully and extensively employed in practice. 


ACETICA. 
d PREPARATIONS OF VINEGAR. 
VINEGAR, saebalinh shih acetic acid, distilled lien it, 1s 
found to promote the solution of the active principle of squill, 


colchicum, and some aromatics, beyond any aon of the 
water He with which it is mixed. 


ACÉTUM COLCHICI. 
VINEGAR OF MEADOW SAFFRON. 
Oxymel Colchici, P. L. VI8T. 
Take of Meadow Saffron Root sliced, an fresh 
ounce. 


" Acetic Acid, a pint. 
Proof Spirit, a fluidounce. 


Macerate the meadow saffron root in the 
vinegar, in a covered glass vessel, for twenty- 
four hours ; then press out the liquor, and set 
it by that the fzeculencies may subside ; lastly 
add the spirit to the clear liquor. — 
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The powers of colchicum as a diuretic have especially been 
celebrated in Germany. It has been supposed, with more 
probability than any other substance, to form the basis of the 
Eau medicinale, the immediate effects of which in breaking 
down the paroxysms of gout are well established ; these 
however, as I take it, are more than counterbalanced by the 
ultimate disadvantages of its employment, so that in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge it could scarcely be recommend- 
ed or imitated, even if-its composition was disclosed. An 
oxymel of colchicum was introduced into the Pharmacopeia 
of 1787 from Storck’s publication on the subject. The 
bulbs appear to be most succulent in autumn, and have been 
then directed to be used in preference to any other time o£ 
the year (Pharm. Austr.) lt has been thought better to 
keep it under the present form, as the honey may be easily 
added extemporaneously and in any proportion if it bethought 
requisite. 


ACETUM SCILL .E. 
VINEGAR OF SQUILL. 


Acetum Scille, P. L. 1787. Acetum scilliticum, P. L. 1745. 
P. L. 1720. 


Take of Squill Root fresh dried, a pound. 
Acetic Acid, six pints. 
Proof Spirit, half a pint. 


Macerate the squill root in the acid with 
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a gentle heat, in a closed glass vessel, for 
twenty-four hours; then press out the liquor 
and set it by that the feeculencies may sub- 
side; lastly, add the spirit to the clear 
liquor. 


MELLITA. 


PREPARATIONS OF HONEY. 


FoRMERLY more medicinal powers were ascribed to honey 
than are at present allowed to it, and hence it entered into a 
great variety of officinal preparations, and was much used. 
Its consistence, however, and tenacity, and also its dispo- 
sition to act upon the bowels, give it some advantages in 
many instances over ordinary syrup; and the articles in- 
cluded in this chapter are all of them extensively employed 
in practice, 


MEL DESPUMATUM. 
CLARIFIED HONEY. 
Mel despumatum, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 


Melt the honey in a water bath, then take 
off the scum. 


eee oer 


Honey heated in a water bath becomes very liquid, and its 
impurities rise to the surface, and are skimmed off. Its spe- 
cific gravity has been fixed at 1,31, but the tenacity of 
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medicated honeys in general is the more usual test of the 
proper consistence. Ifa portiom of it, when cold, be divided 
by the edge of a spoon, it ought to unite again very slowly. 


MEL BORACIS. 
HONEY OF (eua Es 


Take of Subborate of Soda Woidared: a 
drachm. | | 
Clarified Honey, an ounce. 


eS) ee immane] 


This combination is so usefully and generally employed as 
a detergent in aphthous affections of the fauces, that it has 
been thought proper to introduce the present directions. 
The salt itself appears to have been known to the ancients, 
and to be the Chrysocolla of Pliny. It was afterwards, and is 
still, commonly called Borax, and in its impure state, as im- 
ported from India, is called Zzneal. . Bergman gives as its con- 
stituent parts in 100; Boracic nid 39, soda. 17, water 44 


, 


- parts. 
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MEL ROSA. 
HONEY OF ROSE. 


Mel Rose, P. L. 1787. Mel rosaceum, P.L.1745. 4Mel 
rosatum, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Red Rose Petals: dried, four 
ounces. 
Boiling Water, three pints. 
Clarified Honey, five pounds. 


Macerate the rose petals in the water for 
six hours, and strain; then add the honey to 
the strained liquor, and by means of a water 
bath, boil it down to a proper consistence. 


indice Ay PETES 


The beauty of this preparation depends upon its being 
boiled very slowly. 


OXYMEL SIMPLEX. 
. SIMPLE OXYMEL. 


Mel acetatum, P. L. 1787. Oxymel simplex, P. L. 1745. 
P. L. 1720. 


Take of Clarified Honey, two pounds. 


Acetic Acid, one pint. 
X 
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Boil them down to a proper consistence 
in a glass vessel over a slow fire. 


Pe " = 


OXYMEL SCILLA. 
OXYMEL OF SQUILL. 


Oxymel scille, P. L. 1787. Oxymel scilliticum, P. L. 1745. 
P. L. 1720. 


Take of Clete Honey, three pounds. 
Vinegar of Squill, two pints. 


Boil them down to a proper consistence in 
a glass vessel over a slow fire. 


SYRUPI. 
SYRUPS. 


Syrups are to be kept in a place the tem- 
perature of which does not exceed 55’. 


Syrup consists of a solution of sugar in water of about 
the specific gravity and consistence of honey, and it is also 
impregnated with additional substances for the purpose of 
their medical qualities, or their colour, or their flavour, 
under all of which indications this class of substances is in 
very general use. Refined sugar is directed for their pre- 
paration, and with it they require no farther clarification or 
separation of impurities than what is mentioned in the text. 

To keep syrups without fermenting, it is necessary that 
their temperature should be attended to, and kept as near 
55? as possible. A good cellar will answer this purpose, for 
.there are few summers in which the temperature of such a 
place rises to 60°. 


SYRUPUS ALTHJEJE. 
SYRUP OF MARSHMALLOW. 
Syrupus althez, P.L. 1787. Syrupus ex althea, P. L. 1745. 
Syrupus de althza, P. L. 1720. 
Take of the fresh Root of Marshmallow 
bruised, half a pound. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds. 
Water, four pints. 


x79 
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Boil down the water with the marshmallow- 
root to half, and press out the liquor when 
cold. Set it by for twenty-four hours, that 

ie ‘the feculencies may subside; then pout otf 
*. the liquor, and, having added the sugar, boil 
.it down to a proper consistence. 


The decoction of marshmallow is mucilaginous and thick, 
it takes therefore a less proportion of sugar, and that requires 
a greater heat than the water bath to unite it perfectly. This 
form was originally taken from Riverius (Prax. LO cu.) 


SYRUPUS AURANTIÓRUM. 
SYRUP OF ORANGES. 


Syrupus corticis aurantii, P. L. 178. Syrupus e corticibus 
aurantiorum, P. L. 1745. Syrupus de cortice aurantiorum, 


P.L. 11290. 


Take of fresh Orange-peel, two ounces. 
Boiling Water, a pint. 
DENN Refined Sugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the orange-peel in tbe water for 
twelve hours in a covered vessel; then pour 
off the liquor, and add the sugar. - 
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SYRUPUS CRÓCI. 
SYRUP OF SAFFRON. 


Syrupus croci, P. L^ 1787. P.L. 1745. =P. L..1720. 


‘Take of Saffron, an ounce. 
Boiling Water, a pound. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds and a 
half. 


Macerate the saffron in the water for twelve 
hours in a covered vessel, then strain the 
liquor, and add the sugar. 


This syrup was formerly made by boiling down a wine of 
saffron with sugar to the.proper consistence: it is chiefly used 
as a colouring addition. 


SYRUPUS LIMONUM. 
SYRUP OF LEMONS. 


Syrupus succi limonis, P. L. 1187. Syrupus e succo limonum, 
P. L.1'145. Syrupus e succo citriorum, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Lemon Juice strained, a pint. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds. 


Dissolve the sugar in the lemon juice in 
the manner directed for syrup. 
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"This, as well as other acid juices, dissolves somewhat less 
sugar than water does. 


i I 
SYRUPUS MORI. 
SYRUP OF MULBERR Y, 
Syrupus mori, P. L, 1187.  Syrupus mororum, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Mulberry Juice strained, a pint. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds. 


Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice 
in the manner directed for syrup. 


o 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS. 
SYRUP OF POPPY. 


Syrupus papaveris albi, P. L. 1787. Syrupus de Meconio, 


P.L.1745. Syrupus de meconio, sive Diacodium, P. L. 
1790. 


Take of Capsules of White Poppy dried 
i. and bruised, the seeds being 
separated, fourteen ounces. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds. 


Boiling Water, two gallons and a 
half. | 
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Macerate the capsules in the water for 
twenty-four hours, then boil it down by means 
of a water bath to one gallon, and press out 
the liquor. Boil down the liquor again to 
two pints, and strain it while hot. Set it by 
for twelve hours, that the feeculencies may 
subside; then boil down the clear liquor to a 
pint, and add the sugar in the manner di- 
rected for syrup. 


E 


This syrup requires so much attention to the temperature 
in which it is kept, and enters so readily into the process of 
fermentation, that it is very often found in the shops in a 
state unfit for use. The committee in the first specimen 
were disposed to facilitate its preparation in smaller quan- 
tities, by directing a solution in water of the proportion of 
Extract of poppy yielded by the decoction, and the addition 
of the sugar thereto, "The established character and cer- 
tainty of the present syrup when properly prepared and kept, 
have however been so strongly urged, that they have re- 
stored it; but it is absolutely necessary to keep it in stone 
bottles in a cellar, and only to bring it into the shop in 
small quantities at a time. ! 
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SYRUPUS RHAMNI. 
SYRUP OF BUCKTHORN. 


Syrupus Spine cervinz, P. L.1787. Syrupus e Spina cervi» 
na, P. L. 1745. Syrupus de Spina cervina, P. L, 1/20. : 


Take of the fresh Juice of Buckthorn 
Berries, four pints, 
Ginger Root sliced, 
Pimenta powdered, of each half 
an ounce. 
Refined Sugar, three Gott and 
a half, 


Set by the juice for three done that the 
feeculencies may subside, and strain. To a 
pint of the clear juice add the ginger root 
and pimenta; then macerate ina gentle heat 
four hours, and strain; boil down what re- 
mains to one pint and a half, mix the liquors 

and add the sugar in the manner directed 
- for syrup. —— E. 
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SYRUPUS RHG:ADOS. 
| SYRUP OF RED POPPY. 


Syrupus Papaveris erratici, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. Syru- © 
pus de NES erratico, P. L, 1720. 


Take of Red P. Petals fresh, a bed 


* Boiling Water, a pint and two 
 fluidounces. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds and a 
half, | 


lo the water, heated by means of a water : 
bath, add the petals of the poppy gradually, 
stirring them in occasionally; next, having 
removed the vessel, macerate for twelve 
hours, then press out the liquor, and set it 
by that the feeculencies may subside; lastly, 
add the sugar in the manner directed for 
syrup. 


——— 


Without the water be thus heated so as to shrink the 
flowers somewhat, the bulk here directed can scarcely be got 
into the liquid, but the heat is not to be continued longer 
-than is necessary to produce this effect, for, if it be, thc 
liquor will become thick and the syrup ropy. 
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SYRÜPUS ROSS. 
SYRUP OF ROSES. 


Syrupus rosz, P. L. 1787. Syrupus rosarum solutivus, P. EC 
1145. Syrupus e rosis siccis, P. L. 1720, 


lake of Damask Rose Petals dried, seven 
ounces. 
Refined Sugar, six pounds. 
Boiling Water, four pints. 


Macerate the rose, petals in the water for 
twelve hours, and strain; evaporate the 
strained liquor by means of a water bath to 
two pints and a half; then add the sugar in 
the manner directed for syrup. | 


[d 


+ SYRUPUS SENNJE. 
SYRUP OF SENNA. 


Take of Senna Leaves, two ounces. 
Fennel Seed, bruised, an ounce. 
Manna, three ounces. _ 

Refined Sugar, a pound. 
Water boiling, a pint. 
Macerate the senna leaves and fennel 
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seeds in the water for an hour, in a gentle 
heat. Strain the liquor, and mix with it the 
manna and sugar; then boil it down to a 
proper consistence. 


This is introduced as a useful purgative syrup for child- 
ren, which seemed to be wanting in practice. 


cae oe ey 


i MY ! 
SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE SYRUP. 

Syrupus, P. L. 1787.  Syrupus simplex, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Refined Sugar, two pounds and a 
half. | 
Water, a pint. 


Dissolve the sugar in the water by the heat 
of a water bath; then set it aside for twenty- 
four hours; take off the scum, and, if there be 
any feeculencies, pour off the clear liquor from 
them. 


MM cee LED 


The proportion of sugar to the liquor should be accurately 
managed so as completely to saturate it; if there be less in 
quantity than this, and the syrup be too thin, it will be dis- 
posed to ferment; if too much loaded the sugar will crystal- 
lize, which latter is by far the least inconvenience. The pro- 
portion of sugar is here increased one-fifth above that of the 
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Pharmacopoeia of 1787 : in that work however there is in fact 
no preparation strictly speaking given under this specific title. 
The proportions which have been used are those which 
stand tliere as a sort of general direction applicable to various 
cases as they afterwards occur. 


SYRU PUS TOLUTANUS, 


SYRUP OF-TOLU. 


Syrupus Tolutanus, P. L. 1787. Syrupus Balsamicus, 
"UPIOLSOITARS. POL. 01720. 


lake of Dalsam of Tolu, an ounce, 
Water boiling, a pint. . 
Refined Sugar two pounds. 


Boil the balsam in the water for half an 
hour in a covered vessel, occasionally stirring 
it, strain the liquor when it is cold, and then 
add the sugar, in the manner directed for 
syrup. | | | 


Li 


MÀ 


. This syrup depends upon the solution of the benzoic acid of 
the balsam, to which it owes its flavour. The vessel in which 
it is made must be slightly covered, to prevert any unneces- 
sary-escape of the acid at the temperature to which it is 
. exposed: this was formerly provided for by using a circula- 
tory vessel or pelican, and some have preferred distilling 
over the water thus impregnated, and using it afterwards 
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to make the syrup. If however it be. boiled in the usual 
way, it will be found to be sufficiently impregnated with the 
acid. | 
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SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
SYRUP OF GINGER. 


Syrupus Zingiberis. P.L. 1787. P. L. 1145. 


Take of Ginger Root sliced, two ounces. 
Water boiling, a pint. 
Refined Sugar, two pounds. 


Macerate the ginger root in the water for 
four hours and strain, then add the sugar in 
the manner directed for syrup. 


CONFECTIONES. | 


CONFECTIONS. 


Ir Confections from long keeping have 
become hard, they are to be moistened with 
water, so that their proper consistence may 
be restored. 


This general title includes also those articles which were 
formerly called Electuaries and Conserves, between which 
there do not appear to be sufficient grounds to make a dis- 
tinction of names. In the direction of their form when it is 
- necessary for extemporaneous: use, it may be remarked that 
the lighter powders require about thrice their weight of ho- 
ney, or twice of syrup, to bring them to a proper consistence. 
It is some objection to all these formulz, that after keeping 
for a length of time they are apt to get dry, and then become 
unequal in their doses; this however may be prevented, and . 
their consistence preserved by the occasional addition of a _ 
small quantity of water. 
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CONFECTIO AMYGDALARUM. 
CONFECTION OF ALMONDS. 


Take of Sweet Almonds, an ounce. 
Acacia Gum powdered, a drachm. 
Refined Sugar, half an ounce. 


The almonds having been previously ma- 
cerated in water, and their external coat re- 
moved, beat the whole together, until they 
are thoroughly incorporated. 


It has been objected to the common almond mixture, which 
is an article of very general use, that it requires considerable 
time for its extemporaneous preparation, and that it spoils and 
cannot be kept for a sufficient time after it is made. Now 
the form here given obviates both these objections, for it 
keeps very well, and it rubs down at once into the mixture 
without difficulty. 
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CONFEÓCTIO AROMATICA. 
~ AROMATIC CONFECTION. 


Confectio Aromatica, P. L. 1787. Confectio cardiaca, P. L. 
1745. Confectio Raleighana, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Cinnamon Bark, _ 
Nutmegs, of each two ounces. 
Cloves, an ounce. Se 
Cardamom Seeds, half an ounce. 
Saffron dried, two ounces. 
Prepared Shells, sixteen ounces. 
Refined Sugar, powdered, two 
pounds. 
' Water, a pint. 


Reduce the dry substances mixed toge- 
ther to a very fine powder; then add the water 
gradually, and mix the whole, until it is in- 
. corporated. | 


It will be seen that the preparation of this confection is 
much simplified, and probably without any diminution of its _ 
powers. ‘The infusion of zedoary was of so little importance 
that water is substituted for it, and the saffron, which was be- 
fore used only in infusion, is here added in substance. It may 
perhaps be doubted whether the form of powder would not 
have some advantages over that of confection in this instance, 
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and whether the earbonate of lime which the shells contain 
might not have been omitted. The composition is, however, 
so well established, that the College would not have thought 
themselves justified in omitting either the water or shells, 
and it is only when practitioners are very incautious that this 
latter ingredient can occasion error, by improper admixture 
with acids, or other substances which can decompose it, and - 
thus alter its effects. 


CONFECTIO AURANTIORUM. 
CONFECTION OF ORANGES. 


Conserva corticis exterioris aurantii hispalensis, P. L. 1787. 
Conserva flavedinis corticum aurantiorum, P. L. 1745. 


P.L. 1720. 


Take of fresh external rind of Oranges 
separated by rasping, a pound. 
Refined Sugar, three pounds. 


Bruise the rind with a wooden pestle in a 
stone mortar; then, after adding the sugar, 
bruise it again until the whole is thoroughly 
incorporated. Á 


Y 
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CONFECTIO CASSIA: 
CONFECTION OF CASSIA. 


Electuarium Cassix, P. L. 1787.  Electarium e Casia, 


Take of fresh Cassia Pulp, half a pound. 
Manna, two ounces. 
Tamarind Pulp, an ounce. 
Syrup of Roses, half a pound. 


Bruise the manna ; melt it in the syrup by 
a water bath; then mix in the pulps, and eva- 
porate down to a proper consistence. 


CONFECTIO OPII. 
CONFECTION OF OPIUM. 


Confectio opiata, P. L. 1787. Philonium Londinense, P. L. 
1745. Philonium Romanum, P. L. 1720. 


Take of hard Opium powdered, six 
| drachms. : 
Long Pepper, an ounce. 
Ginger Root, two ounces. 
Carraway Seed, three ounces. 
Syrup, a pint. 
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Rub together the opium and the syrup 
previously heated, then add the remaining 
articles reduced to powder, and mix. 


To the credit of modern pharmacy all those complicated 
and confused preparations called Mithridate, Theriaca, &c. are 
now omitted. ‘This confection may be considered as an effec- 
tual substitute for them in practice, and it more nearly ap- 
proximates to the old Philonium than to any other medicine 
of the class. The rejection of mithridate from the Pharmaco- 
poeia of 1787 is understood to have been chiefly owing to the 
late Dr. Heberden. The former proportion of opium is 
nearly preserved in the present preparation, but it is less acrid 
and hot than before, one half of the former quantity being 
subtracted from the pepper and added to the carraway seeds. 
It contains one grain of opium in about 36. 


CONFECTIO ROSA CANINE. 
CONFECTION OF DOG ROSE. 


Conserva cynosbati, P. L. 1787. Conserva fructus cynos- 
batt, P. Ea 745.0% Ps 1.1720. 


Take of Dog Rose Pulp, a pound. 
Refined Sugar powdered, twenty 
ounces. 


Rab them together until they are tho- 
roughly incorporated. 
v v 
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CONFECTIO ROSA GALLICE. 
CONFECTION OF RED ROSE. 


Conserva Rose, P. L. 1787. Conserva Rosarum rubrarum, 
P.L.1745. P.-L. 1720. 


Take of the Petals of the Red Rose before 
it is expanded, and without the 
claws, a pound.. 


Refined Sugar, three pounds. 


odis the petals in a stone mortar, then, 
having added the sugar, beat them again 
together until they are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. 1 


ey ee 


The petals are more conveniently bruised by a wooden 
mill contrived for the purpose than by beating in a mortar. 
A modification of this confection has been recommended for’ 
extemporaneous use, and its employment may be occasionally 
proper, in which seven ounces of dried rose petals and seven 
pounds of refined sugar are mixed in the same way, with 
twenty fluidounces of water. 
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! | Bu TOC POS 
-CONFECTIO RUT X. 
CONFECTION OF RUE. 

LElectarium e baccis Lauri, P. L. 1745. P. L. 1790. 


‘lake of Rue Leaves dried, 
Carraway Seeds, 
Bay Berries, of each an ounce and 
half, 
Sagapenum, half an ounce. 
Black Pepper, two drachms. 
Clarified Honey, sixteen ounces. 


Rub the dry articles together into a very 
fine powder, then add the honey, and mix 
the whole. 


This is introduced as a substitute for the old Bay Berry 
Electuary, which was omitted in the Pharmacopeeia of 1787. 
Its use is confined to clysters. 
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CONFECTIO SCAMMÓNE. 
CONFECTION OF SCAMMONY. 


Electuarium scammonii, P. L. 1787. Electarium e scam- 
monio, P. L. 1745. Electarium caryocostinum, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Scammony Gum Resin powdered, 

an ounce and half. 

Cloves bruised, 

Ginger Root powdered, of each 
six drachms. 

Oil of Carraway, half a drachm. 

Syrup of Roses, as much as is 
sufficient, 


Rub the dry articles together into very 
fine powder; next rub them again whilst the 
syrup is gradually added, then add the oil of 
carraway, and mix the whole well together, 
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CONFECTIO SENNE. 
CONFECTION OF SENNA. 


Electuarium Sennz, P. L. 1787. Electarium lenitivum; 
P.lSi745; P2 LE. 4720. 


Take of Senna Leaves, eight ounces. 
Figs, a pound. 
Tamarind Pulp, 
Cassia Pulp, 
Pulp of Prunes, of each half a 
pound. 
Coriander Seeds, four ounces. 
Liquorice Root, three ounces. 


Refined Sugar, two pounds and a 
half. 


Powder the senna leaves with the cori- 
ander seeds, and separate by sifting, ten 
ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the re- 
mainder with the figs, and the liquorice root 
in four pints of water, until 1t be reduced to 
half; then press out and strain the liquor. 
Evaporate this liquor until a pint and a 
half only remains of the whole; then add 
the sugar to make a syrup. Lastly, mix the 
pulps gradually with the syrup, and having 
added the sifted powder, mix the whole to- 
gether. | 
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The former lenitive electuary has been considered as an 
elegant and effectual preparation, and is therefore retained 
without alteration. Cheaper modifications of it are kept in 
many shops, containing more active purgative matters, and 
such are improperly substituted for it when ordered ; for in 
the small quantity which constitutes a dose the difference of 
price can scarcely be an object. The senna and coriander 
seeds are powdered together, the latter not being easily redu- 
cible to powder alone, and the remaining fibrous part of the 
senna which possesses as much power as the other part of the 
leaves, but is more difficultly powdered, is used for the de- 
coction, to which the other ingredients are afterwards added. 


PULVERES. 


POWDERS. 


Ir may be proper under this head to state, as a general 
caution, the necessity of intimate and complete admixture of 


the several ingredients of compounded powders, and more 
especially of those to which any of the more active substances, 
as opium, scammony, &c. are added; and for this purpose 
to pass them, after they are mixed mechanically, through a 
fine sieve. It should also be a general rule to keep them in 
green rather than in colourless glass bottles, as preventing 
the action of light upon them. 


Se eee Se 


PULVIS ALOES COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF ALOE. 


| Pulvis aloés cum guaiaco, P. L. 1787. Pilule aromatice, 
P. L. 1745. Pilule de diambre, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Extract of spiked Aloe, an ounce 
and half. 
Guaiacum Gum-resin, an ounce. 
Compound Powder of Cinnamon, 
half an ounce. . 
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Powder the extract of aloé and guaiacum 
guim-resin separately ; then mix them with the 
compound powder of cinnamon. 


———— 


The number of preparations of aloé has seemed to render 
it unnecessary to retain the pulvis aloés cum canella, and 
also the pulvis aloes cum ferro of the Pharmacopceia of 1787, 
each of which seem rather suited to the purpose of extem- 
poraneous prescription. 
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PULVIS CINNAMOMI COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF CINNAMON. 


Pulvis aromaticus, P. L. 1781. Species aromatice, P. L. 1745. 
Species diambrz sine odoratis, P. L. 17790. 
Take of Cinnamon Bark, two ounces. 
Cardamom Seeds, an ounce and 
half. 
Ginger Root, an ounce. 
Long Pepper, half an ounce. . 


Rub them together, so as to make a very 
fine powder. | 


eme 


The quantity of long pepper has been reduced from an 
ounce to half an ounce, and an additional half ounce added 
to the cardamom seeds. 
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PULVIS CONTRAJERVJE 
COMPOSITUS. 


COMPOUND POWDER OF CONTRAJERVA. 


Pulvis contrayerve compositus, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 
Lapis contrayervze, P. L. 1720. 
Take of Contrajerva Root powdered, five 
ounces. 
Prepared Shells, a pound and 
half. 


Mix. 


see SS 


The Lapis Contrayerve, P. L. 1720, like many other 
articles at present kept in the state of powders, was originally 
directed to be made into balls. 


PULVIS CORNU USTI CUM OPIO. 
POWDER OF BURNT HARTSHORN WITH OPIUM. 
Pulvis opiatus, P. L. 1787. 

Take of hard Opium powdered, a drachm. 
Hartshorn burnt and prepared, an 


ounce. 
Cochineal powdered, a drachm. 


Mix. 
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This preparation affords a convenient mode of exhibiting 
small quantities of opium, ten grains containing one of the 
opium. As the article by which it was divided is of no other — 
consequence, a small quantity of cochineal has been now 
added to give it a colour, and thus to prevent it from being 
accidentally confounded with any of the numerous white 
powders kept in the shops. The former name of Pulvis 
epiatus was particularly exceptionable, as sometimes in the 
abbreviation of prescriptions it was found to be mistaken for 
Pulvis opii. | 


PULVIS CRETE COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF CHALK. 

Pulvis crete compositus, P. L. 1787. Pulvis e bolo compo- 
situs sine opio. Species e scordio sine opio, P. L. 1745. 
Diascordium, P. L. 1720. 

Take of Prepared Chalk, half a pound. 
Cinnamon Bark, four ounces. 
Tormentil Root, 

Acacia Gum, of each three ounces. 
Long Pepper, half an ounce. _ 


Reduce them separately into a very fine 
powder, and then mix. 


EE sl 


It may be here observed that the former compound pow- 
der of crab’s claws has been omitted, as having no advantage — 
over, or in fact differing from, the prepared oyster-shells, 
and for the same reason the crabs claws themselves have 
been omitted from the list of Materia Medica. 
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PULVIS CRETZE COMPOSITUS CUM 
-. OPIO. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF CHALK WITH OPIUM. 


Pulvis crete compositus cum opio, P. L. 1787. Pulvis e 


bolo compositus cum opio. Species e scordio cum opio, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of compound Powder of Chalk, six 
ounces and a half. 
Hard Opium powdered, four 
scruples. ° 


Mix. 


The utility of this may be deduced from the frequent 
employment in practice of the former compound of the 
same name. [Independent of the action of the chalk and 
astringents, the opium is much divided, and can thus be 
given in smaller doses than ordinary balances in the shops 
are calculated to weigh of it alone ; the proportion of opium is 
somewhat increased from that contained in the prepara-. 
tion of the Pharmacopeeia of 1787; that was 1 in 43, this is 
1 in 40. : 
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PULVIS IPECACUANH 
COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF IPECACUANHA. 
Pulvis ipecacuanhz compositus, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Ipecacuanha Root powdered, 
Hard Opium powdered, of each a 
drachm. 
Sulphate of Potass powdered, an 
ounce. | 


Mix. 


This useful compound was formerly named Dovers Powder, 
and was first introduced into the Pharmacopceia of 1787. 
Ten grains contain one grain of opium. 
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PULVIS KINO COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF KINO. 


Take of Kino, fifteen drachms. 
Cinnamon Bark, half an ounce. 


Hard Opium, a drachm. 


Reduce them separately to a very fine 
powder; and mix. 
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This astringent powder is now first introduced; twenty 
grains contain one grain of opium. 


PULVIS SCAMMONEJE COMPOSITUS. 
COMPOUND POWDER OF SCAMMONY. 


Pulvis scammonii eompositus, P. L. 1787. Pulvis e scam- 
monio compositus, P. L. 1745. Pulvis comitis Warwicen- 
sis, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Scammony Gum Resin, 
Hard Extract of Jalap, of each 
two ounces. 
Ginger Root, half an ounce. 


Reduce them separately to a very fine 
powder; and then mix. 


This powder stands as in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, and 
differs materially from the Pulvis e Scammonio compositus 
of P. L. 1745, which was then intended to supply the place 
of what was called the earl of Warwick’s powder, and consist- 
ed of a mixture of 4 parts scammony and 3 parts of burnt 
hartshorn. 
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PULVIS SENNA COMPOSITUS 
COMPOUND POWDER OF SENNA. 
Pulvis sennz compositus, P. L. 1787. Pulvis e sena com- 
positus, P. L. 1745. Pulvis diasenze, P. L. 1720. 
Take of Senna Leaves, 
Supertartrate of Potass, of each 
two ounces. 


Scammony Gum Resin, half an 
| ounce. 


Ginger Root, two drachms. 


^ 


Reduce the scammony gum resin sepa- 


rately, the rest together, to a very fine pow- 
der; and then mix. 


PULVIS TRAGACANTHE 
COMPOSITUS. 


COMPOUND POWDER OF TRAGACANTH. 


Pulvis Tragacanthe compositus, P. L. 1187. Pulvis e tra- 
gacantha compositus, P. L. 1145. Species Migsparant tue 


frigide, P. L. 1720. 

Take of Tragacanth powdered, 
Acacia Gum powdered, 
Starch, of each an ounce and half. 
Refined Sugar, three ounces. 
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Powder the starch and sugar together; 
then add the tragacanth and acacia gum, 
and mix the whole. 


Se 


‘Tragacanth is very difficultly reducible to powder without 
addition. ‘Ten grains of this compound render a bulk of 
two fluidounces of liquid as thick as can be conveniently 


taken, 


PILU LA.” 
PHISAA 
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THE consistence of Pills is best preserved by keeping the 
mass in bladders and occasionally moistening it. In the di- 
rection of masses to be thus divided the proper consistence is 
not only to be looked to at first, but also its preservation af- 
terwards, for if the mass on keeping become hard and dry it 
is unfit for that division for which it was originally intended ; 
and this is in many instances such an objection to the form, 
that it is doubful whether, for the purposes of the Pharma- 
copocia, the greater number of articles had not better be kept 


in powder, and their application to the formation of pills left 
te extemporaneous direction. 


PILULE ALOÉS COMPOSITAE. 
COMPOUND ALOETIC PILLS. 


Pilule Aloés composite, P, L. 1787. 


Take of Extract of Spike Aloé powdered, 

an ounce. | 
Extract of Gentian, half an ounce. 
Oil of Carraway, forty minims. 
Syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
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Beat them together, until they form a uni- 
form mass. 


PON ond 


PILULE ALOÉS CUM MYRRHA. 
ALOETIC PILLS WITH MYRRH. 


Pilule aloés cum myrrha; P. L. 1787. Pilule Rufi, P. L. 
1745. Pilula Ruffi seu communes, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Extract of Spike Aloe, two 
ounces. 
Saffron, — 
Myrrh, of each an ounce. 
Syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
Powder the aloé and myrrh separately ; 
then beat them all together until they form 
an uniform mass. | 


These pills are of long standing in medicine, and are 
clearly described by Rhazis, the Arabian, who ascribes the 
original form to Rufus, after whom they were first named. 
The proportions remain the same as in the two last Phar- 


macopciz, but common syrup is now directed instead of 
syrup of saffron. 
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PILULE CAMBOGLE COMPOSITE. 
COMPOUND CAMBOGE PILLS. 


Take of Camboge powdered, | 
Extract of Spike Aloe powdered, 
Compound Cinnamon Powder, of 

each a drachm. 
Hard Soap, two drachms. 


Mix the powders together; then having 
added the soap, beat the whole together until 
they are thoroughly incorporated. 


These pills are now first introduced as forming a more ac- 
tive common purgative pill than that which precedes them 
in order, and in this way supplying an article very frequently 
' mecessary in practice. 


ce DEUSrEISSETRCNO 


PILULE FERRI COMPOSITE. 
| — COMPOUND PILLS OF IRON. 


Take of Myrrh powdered, two drachms. 
Subcarbonate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Iron, 
Sugar, of each a drachm. 

Rub the myrrh with the subcarbonate of 
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soda; add the sulphate of iron and rub them 
again; then beat the whole together until 
they are thoroughly incorporated. 


It has been considered proper to give directions for the 
preparation of this common medicine in a solid form, as well 
as in that of mixture, and the moist sugar with which it is 
made will preserve it of a próper consistence. 


Lm 


PILULE GALBANI COMPOSITA. 
COMPOUND GALBANUM PILLS. 


Pilule Galbani Composite, P. L. 17187. Pilule gummose, 
CHEBSLo 1745. P. E. 1120. 

Take of Galbanum Gum-resin, an ounce. 
Myrrh, | 
Sagapenum, of each an ounce and 

half. 
Assafcetida Gum-resin, half an 
ounce. 
Simple Syrup, as much as is suffi 
cient. 


Beat them together until they form a uni- 
. form mass. 


The present differs from the former formula in the 
omission of the Opoponax, and its quantity is made up for 
by increasing the proportions of the Myrrh and Sagapenum.. 
Every succeeding Pharmacopoeia has diminished the number | 
of ingredients of this pill, and that of 1745 first consolidated 
the Pilulz foetidz and Pilule gummosz into one. 
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PILULA HYDRARGYRI. 
- | MERCURI AL VIL». 


Pilule ria gri, P.L. 1787. Pilule Hapecueqales, 
: P. L. 1745. | 


Take of Purified Mercury by waighh t two 

drachms. 
Confection of Red Roses, thiée 

.- drachms. 
Liquorice Root pal Shs" 3 a 

drachm. 


Rub the mercury with the pub eal nntil 
the globules disappear ; then add the liquorice 
root, and beat the whole together: vigi they 
are thorough! y incorporated... 


The mercurial pill, ften from its colour called the b/ue p pid, 
is one of those established forms which it has not been thought 
proper to alter in any way. ‘The complete extinction of the 
mercury is certainly matter of difficulty, but it must be fully 
accomplished before the addition of the liquorice powder, 
and can be best judged of by rubbing a small portion thinly 
on paper with the finger, and examining by a magnifying glass 
if any globules of the metal are still visible. Some have thought 
that the process might have been shortened by adding some 
unctuous substance, as manna, or that even the turpentines 
would not here be liable to the same epiections as when they 
are added to ointment. | 
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+ PILULE HYDRARGYRI SUB- 


MURIATIS COMPOSITJE. 
COMPOUND PILLS OF SUBMURIATE 
OF MERCURY. 

‘Take of Submuriate of Mercury, - 
Precipitated Sulphuret of Anti- 

mony, of each a drachm. 
Guaiacum Gum-resin powdered, 

two drachms. 


Rub the Submuriate of Mercury first with 
the precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony, then 
with the Guaiacum Gum-resin, and add as 
much Mucilage of Acacia as may be requi- 
site to give the mass a proper consistence. 


These directions are introduced because the subject of 
them is in very general use as an alterative Pill. The com- 


bination was first recommended by Dr. Plummer in the 
Edinburgh Medical Essays. 


PILULE SAPÓNIS CUM OPIO. 
PILLS OF SOAP AND OPIUM. 


Pilule opii, P. L. 187. Pilule saponacez. Pilulz e styrace, 
"P.L. 1745. Laudanum, P. L. 1720. 


. Take of hard Opium powdered, half an 
ounce. 
Hard Soap, two ounces. 
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Beat them together, until EY: are othe uel 
may y mporporates: : 


S| 


This is substituted for the former Pilulz Opi, in which 
opium was mixed with the same proportion of extract of 
liquorice. That composition, if long kept, grew hard, and 
pills made of it have been very often found to pass the intes- 
tinal canal undissolved. Soap, therefore, to which the same 
objection does not apply, has been substituted for the Ex- 

tracts as was formerly done in the Pharmacopceia of 1745, 
under the name of Pilulz Saponacez. In that formula, too, 
the taste of the soap was covered by the addition of essential 
oll of lemon, which has not now been thought necessary. 


PILULJE SCILLI COMPOSITAE. 
COMPOUND SQUILL PILIS. 
Pilule Scille, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Squill Root fresh dried and pow- 
dered, a drachm. 
Ginger Root powdered, 
Hard Soap, of each three drachms. 
Ammoniacum powdered, two 
drachms. Ds 


. Mix the pow ders together; then Set ee 
with the soap, and add as much syrup as may 
be sufficient to give a proper consistence. 
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These differ only in name from the former squill pills, — 
and the propriety of that alteration is evident from the sub- - 

stances which enter into their composition. Perhaps the 

ammoniac might have been increased in its proportion, to a 


more efficient dose. 


PRAEPARATA EX ANIMALIBUS, 
| PREPARATIONS FROM ANIMALS. 
ADEPS PREPARATA, 
PREPARED LARD. 


Adeps suilla preparata, P. L. 1787. Axungia porcina 
| | curata, P. L. 1745. 


Cur the lard into pieces; melt it then over 
a slow fire, and press it through a linen cloth. 


If water be used in this purification of lard, or that of suet, 
they become rancid much sooner. A heat of 97°, at which 
fat melts, is sufficient for the purpose. 


CORNU USTU M. 
BURNT HARTSHORN. 


Cornu cervi ustum, P. L. 1787. Cornu cervi calcinatum, . 
P. L. 1745. Cornu cervinum ustum, P. L. 1720. 


Burn pieces of hartshorn in an open fire 
until they are thoroughly white; then pow- | 
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der them, and prepare them in the manner 
directed for the preparation of chalk. 


Hartshorn is too expensive an animal bone to be employed 
for the common preparations of Ammonia, for which purpose 
the bones which are the refuse of the streets are used; and 
if after distillation they be further burnt in an open fire, the 
residue in each instance will be the same, and chiefly phos- 
phate of lime. Hartshorn, however, affords that particular 
modification of bone to which the preference is given for 
the purposes of pharmacy, and the consumption is not so 
great as to render the direction either too expensive or diffi- 
cult to be complied with. The phosphate of lime left amounts 
to 57,5 of the bones employed; they appear also to contain 
a small quantity of carbonate of lime and phosphate of mag- 
nesia, and the remainder is animal matter, which passes away 
in various compound gasses under the circumstances in which 
jt is in this pr eparation directed to be placed. 


SEVUM PRJEPARATUM. 
PREPARED SUET. 


Sevum oyillum przparatum, P. L. 1787. Sevum ovillum 
curatum, P. L. 1745. 


Cut the suet into pieces; then melt it over 
a slow fire, and press it through a linen cloth. 
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; pid / 
SPONGIA USTA. 
BURNT SPONGE: 

Spongia usta, P. L. 1781. P. L. 1745. 


Cut the sponge into pieces, and beat it 
that any extraneous adherent matters may 
be separated; then burn it in a close iron 
vessel until it becomes black and friable; 
lastly rub it to a very fine powder. 


Burnt sponge appears practically to produce effects which 
no mixture of the alkali and charcoal does, especially in the 
removal of bronchocele ; and it is therefore retained. 


TESTA PREPARATE. 
PREPARED SHELLS. 
‘Test ostreorum przparatze, P. L. 1787. P. L. 1745. 


Having first cleared. the shells from extra- 
neous matters, wash them with boiling water ; 
then prepare them in the manner directed for 
the preparation of chalk. 


Oyster shells form the only immediate animal carbonate 
of lime now retained in the Pharmacopoeia, the crabs-claws 
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and red coral, which possess no superiority whatever, being 
omitted. ‘Fhey have an advantage over the mineral car- 
bonates of lime, especially chalk, in being purer. With the 
other carbonates, the compounds of them, as the Pulvis che- 
larum cancri compositus, which was formerly celebrated 
under the name of Gascoign's Powder, are also omitted, and 
the oyster shells are considered as equivalent to the whole. 


EMPLASTRA. 
PLASTERS: 


E o 


( 


PLasTERs are composed of unctuous substances, united 
either to powders or metallic oxyds, &c. They ought to 
be of such a consistence as not to stick to the fingers when 
cold, but to become soft, so as to be spread out, in a mo- 
derate degree of heat, and to continue tenacious enough to 
adhere to the skin in that of the human body. "They owe 
their consistence either to metallic oxyds, especially those of 
lead, or to wax, rosin, &c.  Plasters are usually kept in rolls 
wrapped in paper, and spread, when wanted for use, upon 
thin leather; ifthe plaster be not of itself sufficiently ad- 
hesive, it is to be surrounded at its margin by a boundary of 
resin plaster. 


etna Saas See) 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONÍACI. 
AMMONIACUM PLASTER. 


Take of purified Ammoniacum, five ounces. 
Acetic Acid, half a pint. 


Dissolve the ammoniacum in the acid, 
then evaporate the liquor in an iron vessel 
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by means of a water bath, constantly stirring 
it until it acquires a proper consistence. 


This plaster is now first introduced; it adheres well to the 
skin without irritating it, and without producing inconve- 
nience by its smell. 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONÍACI CUM 
HYDRARGYRO. 
AMMONIACUM PLASTER WITH MERCURY. 


Emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro, P. L. 187. Em- 
plastrum ex ammoniaco cum mercurio, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Purified Ammoniacum, a pound. 
Purified Mercury by weight, three 
ounces. 


Sulphurafed Oil, a fluidrachm. 


Rub the mercury with the sulphurated oil 
until the globules disappear; then add by 
degrees the ammoniacum, previous!y melted, 
and mix the whole together. 
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EMPLASTRUM CÉRJ. 
WAX PLASTER. 


Emplastrum cere, P. L. 1787.  Emplastrum attrahens, 
P. L. 1745. Emplastrum de meliloto simplex, P. L. 
1720. | moe 


Take of Yéllos Wax, 
Prepared Suet, of each three 
pounds. 
Yellow Resin, a pound. 


Melt them together, and strain. 


Blisters are sometimes dressed with this plaster for the 
| purpose of promoting a discharge. 


EMPLASTRUM CUMÍNI. 
CUMIPLASTER. » 


Emplastrum cumini, P. L. 1787. Emplastrum e cymino, 
P.L.1745. P.L. 1720. 


Take of Cumin Seeds. 
Carraway Seeds, 
Bay Berries, of each three ounces. 
Dried Pitch, three pounds. 


Yellow Wax, three ounces. 
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Having melted the dried pitch and wax 
together, add the remaining articles previ- 
ously powdered, and mix. 


EMPLASTRUM GALBANI 
| COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND GALBANUM PLASTER. 


Emplastrum lithargyri compositum, P. L. 1787. Emplastrum 
- commune cum gummi, P. L. 1745.  Diachylon magnum 
cum gummi, P. L. 1720. | 


Take of Purified Galbanum Gum-resin, eight 
ounces. | 
Lead Plaster, three pounds. 
Common Turpentine, ten drachms. 
Resin of the Spruce Fir, powdered, 
three ounces. 


Having melted the galbanum gum-resin 
with the turpentine, first mix in the powder- 
ed resin of the spruce fir, and then the lead 
plaster previously melted by a slow fire, and 

mix the whole together. 
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EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. 
MERCURIAL PLASTER. is 
Emplastrum lithargyri cum hydrargyro, P. L. 1787. Emplas- 
trum commune cum mercürio, P. L. 1745. Emplastrum 

mercuriale, P. L. 1720. * 

Take of Purified Mercury, three ounces. 

Sulphurated Oil, a fluidrachm. 
Lead Plaster, a pound. 

Rub the mercury with the sulphurated oil 
until the globules disappear; then add by 
degrees the lead plaster melted, and mix the 
whole. 


The use of a small proportion of sulphurated oil dimi- 
nishes the labour which is requisite for the extinction of the 
mercury, and in the preparation of a plaster any diminution 
of effect consequent thereupon need not be looked to, with 
so much care, as in other instances. 


EMPLASTRUM LY'TIJE. 
BLISTERING FLY PLASTER. 
Emplastrum cantbaridis, P. L. 1787... Emplastrum vesicato- 
rium, P. LL. ATS. : 
Take of Blistering Fly i in very fine pow der, 
a pound. | 
Wax Plaster, a pound and half. 
Prepared Lard, a pound. 
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Having melted the plaster and lard toge- 
ther, and removed them from the fire, just 
before they become solid, sprinkle in the 
blistering flies, and mix the whole together. 


This blistering plaster will be somewhat softer than the 
former, and will spread easily without requiring the use of 
an heated iron spatula, which if used too hot is often found 
to diminish its effect, and ought therefore to be omitted 
altogether. 


EMPLASTRUM OPTI. 
PLASTER OF OPIUM. 


Take of Hard Opium powdered, half an 
* UH óunce. 
Resin of the Spruce Fir, powder- 
ed, three ounces. 


Lead Plaster, a pound. 


Having melted the plaster, mix in the resin 
of ihe spruce fir and opium, and mix the 
whole. 


— 


As opium produces somewhat, though a smaller degree, 
of its specific effect when applied externally, and as a plaster 
of this sort is often required by practitioners, it has been 
thought right to introduce it. — . PS 


» ac ee: 
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EMPLASTRUM PICIS COMPOSITUM 
COMPOUND PITCH PLASTER. 


Emplastrum picis burgundica, P. L. 1787. Emplastrum 
cephalicum, P. L. 1745. P.L. 1720. 


Take of dried Pitch, two pounds. 
Resin of the Spruce Fir, a pound. 
Yellow Resin, 
Yellow Wax, of each four ounces. 
Expressed Oil of Nutmegs, an 
ounce. 


Having melted together the pitch, resin, 
and wax, add first the resin of the spruce fir, 
then the oil of nutmegs, and mix the whole 
together. | 


§ 6 
EMPLASTRUM PLUMBI. 

LEAD PLASTER. 

Emplastrum lithargyri, P. L. 1787. Emplastrum commune, 
P.L.1745. Diachylon simplex, P. L. 1720. 
Take of semi-vitreous Oxyd of Lead in 
very fine powder, five pounds. 
Olive Oil, a gallon. 
Water, two pints. 
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Boil them together. over a slow fire; con- 
stantly stirring, until the oil and oxyd of lead 
unite into the consistence of a plaster. Bui 
it will be proper to add a little more boiling 
water, if the water which was employed in 
the beginning shall be nearly consumed 
before the end of the process. 


x wn im a upper " atcp am. : 
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This plaster was originally called .Emplastrum diachylon, 
but then its form was more complicated. — Its preparation is 
of great importance, as it forms the basis, by additions to 
which so many other plasters are prepared. The water is ne- 
cessary to moderate the heat, and prevent the oil from burn- 
ing and growing black, and if more water be required it 
must be added boiling, or it will be apt to fly about. 
Constant stirring is also necessary to prevent the mass from 
swelling suddenly and running over the sides of the vessel. _ 


EMPLASTRUM RESÍNJE. \/ 
RESIN PLASTER, 


Emplastrum lithargyri cum resina, P. L. 1787. Emplas- 
trum commune adhzsivum, P, L. 1745. P. L. 1720. 


Take of Yellow Resin, half a pound. 
Lead Plaster, three pounds. 


Having melted the lead plaster over a slow 
fire, add the resin in powder, and mix. 
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— — EMPLASTRUM SAPÓNIS, . 
SOAP PLASTER. — 


Emplastrum saponis, P. L. 1787. Emplastrum e sapone, 
| JP La 1744. P.L. 17920. mm 
Take of Hard Soap sliced, half a pound. 
Lead Plaster, three pounds. 


Having melted the plaster, mix in the 
soap; then boil it down to a proper consist. 
ence. Sek | 


This mass must be formed into rolls when it begins to 
thicken, for afterwards, although it be still somewhat soft, it 
loses its tenacity, and will break to pieces; hence it should be 
stirred while it cools, in order that the whole may be cooled 
" equally. 


CERATA. 
_CERATES. 
HD 
CeRATEs take their name from the wax which enters into 
their composition, and to which they owe their consistence. 
This should be intermediate between that of plasters and that 


of ointments; though no very definite rule of this sort is in 
fact either given or observed. 


CERÁTUM SIMPLEX. 
SIMPLE CERATE. 


Take of Olive Oil, four fluidounces. 
Yellow Wax, four ounces. 


Having melted the wax, mix in the oil. 


CERATUM CALAMINA, 
CALAMINE ‘CERATE. 


Ceratum lapidis calaminaris, P.L. 1787, Ceratum epuloticum, 
| PL. 1745. 
Take of prepared Calamine, 
Yellow Wax, of each half a pound. 
Olive Oil, a pint. 
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Stir the oil in the melted wax; then remove 
it from the fire, and, as soon as it begins to 


thicken, add the calamine, and stir it con- 
stantly, until the mixture becomes-cold. 
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A composition of this kind was first introduced and long 
used under the name of Turner’s Cerate. 


CERATUM CETÁCEI. 
adeps ue CERATE. 


Ceratum spermatis ceti, P. Lo i787. eratum album, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
White Wax, two ounces. 
Olive Oil, four fluidounces. 


Add the oil to the spermaceti and wax 
previously melted together, and stir until the 
mixture becomes cold. 
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] ( | 
CERATUM LYTÍTJE. 
CERATE OF BLISTERING FLY. 
Ceratum Cantharidis, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Spermaceti Cerate, six drachms. 
Blistering Flies, in very fine pow- 
der, a drachm. 


Having softened the cerate by heat, add 
the flies, and mix them together. 


CERATUM PLUMBI 
SUPERACETATIS. 


CERATE OF SUPERACETATE OF LEAD. 


Unguentum cerussz acetate, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Superacetate of Lead Du ys 
two drachms. . 
White Wax, two ounces. 
Olive Oil, half a pint. 


Dissolve the wax in seven fluidounces of 
oil, then gradually add thereto the superace- 
tate of lead, separately rubbed down with the 
remaining oil and stir the mixture with a 
wooden slice, until the whole has united. 
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CERA TUM. PLUMBI COMPOSITUM. 
. COMPOUND LEAD CERATE. 
vise pees acetati seu mid PL 1787 


Take of Mi pene dm Suba cdi: of Lead! 
two fluidounces and a half. 
Yellow Wax, four ounces. 
Olive Oil, nine fluidounces. 
Camphor, half a drachm. 


Mix the wax, previously melted, with eight 
fluidounces of the oil, then remove it from 
the fire, and, when it begins to thicken, add 
gradually the solution of acetate of lead, and 
constantly stir the mixture with a wooden 
slice, until it gets cold. Lastly, mix in the 
camphor, previously dissolved in the remain- 
. der of the oil. 
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CERÁTUM RESINJE. | 
RESIN MEN 


' Ceratum resine flave, P. T 1787.  Ceratum citrinum, 


PzL.1745 


Take of Yellow Resin, 
Yellow Wax, of each a pound. 
Olive Oil, a pound. 


Melt the resin and wax together over a slow 
fire, then add the oil, and strain the cerate 
while hot through a linen cloth. 


CERATUM SABINA. 


SAVINE CERATE. 


Take of fresh Leaves of Danes bruised, a 
pound. j 
Yellow Wax, half a pound. 
Prepared Lard, two pounds. 


Having melted together the wax and lard, 
boil therein the savine leaves, and strain 
through a linen cloth. 
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This article is of late introduction, for the purpose of 
keeping up a discharge from blistered surfaces. It was first 
described by Mr. Crowther (Observations on White Swelling, 
1797), and has since been received into extensive use, be- 
cause it does not produce the inconveniences that follow the 
constant application of the common blistering cerate. A 
thick white layer forms daily upon the part which requires 
to be removed, that the cerate may be applied immediately 
to the surface from which the discharge is to be made. It 
also sometimes produces great irritation in its full strength, 
and requires to be lowered by some mild ointment. 
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CERATUM SAPÓNIS. 
SOAP CERATE. 


Ceratum Saponis, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Hard Soap, eight ounces. 
Yellow Wax, ten ounces. 
Semi-vitreous Oxyd of Lead, pow- 
dered, a pound. 
Olive Oil, a pint. 
Vinegar, a gallon. 


Boil the vinegar with the oxyd of lead 
over a slow fire, constantly stirring, until the 
union is complete; then add the soap, and 
boil it again in a similar manner, until the 
water is entirely evaporated, then mix in the 
wax previously melted with the oil. 


UNGUENTA. 
OINTMENTS. 


ei 


— Tue usual consistence of Ointments is about that of butter. 


UNGUENTUM CETACEL 
OINTMENT OF SPERMACETI. 


Unguentum spermaceti, P. L. 1787.  Linimentum album, 
| P. L. 1745. 


Take of Spermaceti, six drachms. 
White Wax, two drachms. 
Olive Oil, three fluidounces. 


.— Having melted them together, over a slow 
fire, constantly stir the mixture until it gets 
cold. 
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4 é : 

UNGUENTUM ELEMI 

COMPOSITUM. 

COMPOUND OINT MENT OF ELEMI. 

- Unguentum elemi compositum, P. L. 1787. Unguentum e 
gummi elemi, P. L. 1/45. Unguentum e gummi elemi 
sive Linimentum Arczi, P. L. 1720... 

Take of Elemi, a pound. 

Common Turpentine, ten ounces. 
Prepared Suet, two pounds. 
Olive Oil, two fluidounces. 

Melt the elemi with the suet, then remove 
it from the fire, and immediately mix in the 
turpentine and oil; then strain the mixture 
through a linen cloth. j 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI 
FORTIUS. 
STRONG MERCURIAL OINTMENT. 


Unguentum hydrargyri fortius, P. L. 1787. Unguentum 
ceruleum fortius, P. L. 1745. 


Take of purified Mercury, two pounds. 
Prepared Lard, twenty-three 
ounces. é 
Prepared Suet, an ounce. 
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First rub the mercury with the suet and a 
little of the lard, until the globules disappear : 
then add the remainder of the lard, and mix. 


The labour which attends the preparation here. directed 
has not been overlooked by the college; and all the modes 
by which that labour is sometimes diminished have been con 
sidered, and tried in various ways. ‘These it is not necessary 
to enumerate, but the result has been a determination to 
abide by the established form. 


— 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI 
MITIUS. 
MILD MERCURIAL OINTMENT. 


Unguentum hydrargyri mitius, P. L. 1787. Unguentum 
cxruleum mitius, P. L. 1745. 


Take of strong Mercurial Ointment, a 
pound. | 


Prepared Lard, two pounds. 
Mix. 
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4j UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI 
NITRÁTIS. 


OINTMENT OF NITRATE OF MERCURY. 


Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati, P. L. 1787. 


Take of purified Mercury, an ounce. 
Nitric Acid, eleven fluidrachms. 
Prepared Lard, six ounces. 
Olive Oil, four fluidounces. 


First dissolve the mercury in the acid; 
then, while the liquor is hot, mix it with the 
lard and oil melted together. 


In its consistence this ointment will be softer than the 
former of the same name, by the substitution of olive oil for 
a portion of the lard. Some practitioners have strongly 
recommended the use of butter for the same purpose. Zeer , 
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UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI 
NITRICO-OXYDI. 
OINTMENT OF NITRIC OXYD OF MERCURY. 


Take of Nitric Oxyd of Mercury, an 
ounce. i 
White Wax, two ounces. 
Prepared Lard, six ounces. 


Having melted together the wax and lard, 
add thereto the nitric oxyd of mercury, in 
very fine powder, and mix. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI 
PRJECIPITATI ALBI. 


OINTMENT OF WHITE PRECIPITATE OF 
j MERCURY. 


Unguentum calcis-hydrargyri alba, P. L. 1787. Unguentum 
e mercurio przcipitato albo, P. L. 1745. 


Take of White Precipitate of Mercury, a 
drachm. 
Prepared Lard, an ounce and half. 
B B 
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Having melted the lard over a slow fire, 
add the preeipitated mercury and mix. 


+ UNGUENTUM LYTTS. 
BLISTERING FLY OINTMENT. : 


Unguentum Cantharidis, P. L. 1787. Unguentum ads vesic- 
dtoria, PL. 1749. 


"lake of Blistering Flies finely powdered: 
two ounces. AY 
Distilled Water, eight — fluid- 
.. ounces. 
. Resin Cerate, eight ounces. 


Boil the water with the blistering flies to 
half its quantity, and stram. Mix the cerate 
into the strained liquor, and ev eae it toa 
proper consistence. 


* YO Ge é / 
UNGUENTUM RESIN/E NIGRA. 
BLACK RESIN OINTMENT. 
Mons basilicum nigrum vel tetrapharmacum, 
B. Le 1145. 
Take of Black Resin, | 
Yellow Wax, | 
Yellow Resin, of each nine ounces. . 
Olive Oil, a pint. 
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Melt them together, and strain the mix- 
ture through a linen cloth. — 


This ointment was omitted in the Pharmacopoeia of 1787, 
and is again restored from that of 1745, as being still in fre- 
quent use, 


UNGUENTUM PÍCIS LIQUIDE. 
TAR OINTMENT. 


Unguentum picis, P. L. 1787. Unguentum e pice, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of Tar, 
Prepared Suet, of each a pound. 


Melt them together, and strain the mix- 
ture through a linen cloth. 


UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. 
ELDER OINTMENT. 


Unguentum sambuci, P. L. 1787. Unguentum sambuci- 
num, P. L. 1745. P. L. 1790. 


Take of Elder Flowers, | 
Prepared Lard, of each two 
pounds. 


te 
bs 
to 
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Boil the elder flowers in the lard until they 


become crisp; then strain the ointment 
through a linen cloth. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 
SULPHUR OINTMENT. _ 


Unguentum br cg tri P. L. 1787. Unguentum. e sulphure, 
P. L. 1745. 


Take of Sublimed Sulphur, three ounces. 
Prepared Lard, half a pound. 
Mix. 


‘The proportion of sulphur here directed is to the lard as 
3 to 6; in the Pharmacopeeia of 1787 it wasas 4 to 6, which 
was not tenacious enough to be conveniently rubbed on. 
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UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS 


COMPO $ ITU M. 
COMPOUND SULPHUR OINTMENT. 


Take of Sublimed Sulphur, half a "e 
White Hellebore Root powdered, 
two ounces. 
Nitrate of Potass, a drachm. 
Soft Soap, half a pound. 
Prepared Lard, a pound and half. 


M 


This active ointment is introduced as a more efficacious 
remedy for Psora than the common sulphur ointment. In the 
army, where it is generally used, the sulphur vivum, or native 
admixture of sulphur with various heterogeneous matters, is 
directed instead of sublimed sulphur. 


UNGUENTUM VERATRI. 
WHITE HELLEBORE OINTMENT. 
Unguentum hellebori albi, P. L. 17 87, 

Take of White Hellebore Root powdered, 

two ounces. 


Prepared Lard, eight ounces. 
Oil of Lemons, twenty minims. 


Mix. 
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UNGUENTUM ZINCI. 
ZINC OINTMENT. 
Take of Oxyd of Zinc, an ounce. 
Prepared Lard, six ounces, 


Mix. 


This ointment has been long usefully applied in practice; 
but is now for the first time received into the Pharma, 
copela. 


LINIMENTA. 


LINIMENTS. 


‘THE usual consistence of Liniments is little more than - 
that of common oil. 
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LINIMENTUM JERUGINIS. 
LINIMENT OF VERDIGRIS. 


Oxymel zruginis, P.L. 1787. Mel Aigyptiacum, P. L. 1745. 
Unguentum ZEgyptiacum, P. L. 1720. 


Take of Verdigris powdered, an ounce. 
Vinegar, seven fluidounces. 
Clarified Honey, fourteen ounces. 


Dissolve the verdigris in the vinegar, and 
strain it through a linen cloth; then, having 
added the honey gradually, boil it down to a 
proper consistence. : 


This preparation, as being only intended for external use, 
has been on this account transferred to its present situation. 
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LINIMENTUM AMMÓNLE FORTIUS. 
STRONG LINIMENT OF AMMONIA. 
Linimentum ammoniz fortius, P. L. 1787. 


Take of xolution of Ammonia, a fluid- 
ounce. 
Olive Oil, two fluidounces. 


Shake them together, until they unite. 


The term strong liniment is still retained that it may not 
be confounded with the former liniment of ammonia, which 
is the present liniment of subcarbonate of ammonia. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIA 
SUBCARBONATIS. 
LINIMENT OF SUBCARBONATE OF AMMONIA, 


Linimentum ammoniz, P. L. 1787. Linimentum volatile, 
| P. L. 1745. 
Take of Solution Ls Subcarbonate of Am- 
monia, a fluidounce. 
Olive Oil, dite fluidounces. 


Shake Dus do until they unite. 
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LINIMENTUM CAMPHORE. 
CAMPHOR LINIMENT. 


Take of Camphor, half an ounce. 
Olive Oil, two fluidounces. 


Dissolve the camphor in the oil. 


This is a simple solution of camphor in oil, which readily 
dissolves it. ‘The same solution also affords a useful method 
of giving camphor internally in a liquid form by rubbing it 
in this state first with mucilage, and then adding any aqueous 
vehicle. One drachm of the oil contains as thus prepared 15 
grains of camphor. | 
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LINIMENTUM CAMPHORJAE 
COMPOSITU M. 
COMPOUND CAMPHOR LINIMENT. 


Linimentum camphore compositum, P. L. 1787. 


Take of Camphor, two ounces. 

Solution of Ammonia, six fluid- 
ounces. | 
Spirit of Lavender, a pint. 

Mix the solution of ammonia with the 
spirit in a glass retort; then, by the heat of 
_a slow fire, distil a pint. Lastly, in this dis- 
tilled liquor dissolve the camphor. 
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LINIMENTUM HYDRARGYRI, 
MERCURIAL LINIMENT. 


Take of Strong Mercurial Ointment, 
Prepared | Lard, of each four 
ounces. 
Camphor, an ounce. 
Rectified Spirit, fifteen minims. 
Solution of Ammonia, four fluid- 
ounces. 


First powder the camphor with the addi- 
tion of the spirit, then rub it with the mercu- 
rial ointment and the lard ; lastly, add gra- 


dually the solution of ammonia, and mix the 
whole together. 
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This combination requires that the camphor should be 
powdered by the smallest possible quantity of spirit, and if 
the other substances be added in the manner. directed in 
the text, it will form a mass of uniform consistence without - 
separating ; and it will be considerably thicker than the other 
liniments are. It is a useful combination for the discussion 
of indolent swellings or collections of fluid; but if it be fre- 
quently or largely applied, it will affect the mouth more 
rapidly than the mercurial ointment will. 


LINIMENTS, gt 


LINIMENTUM SAPÓNIS 
COMPOSITUM. 
COMPOUND SOAP LINIMENT. 


Linimentum saponis compositum, P. L. 1787.  Linimen- 
tum saponaceum, P. L. 1745. 


Take of Hard Soap, three ounces. 
Camphor, an ounce. 
Spirit of Rosemary, a pint. 


Dissolve the camphor in the spirit, then 
add the soap, and macerate in the heat of a 
sand bath, until it be melted. 


ey See 


The basis of this form was first proposed by Riverius, 
( Prax. s. 16. c. 2.) and it is now commonly used under the 


name of Opoaeidoc. 


LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHIN X. 
TURPENTINE LINIMENT. 


Take of Resin Cerate, a pound. 
Oil of Turpentine, half a pint. 
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Add the oil of turpentine to the cerate, 
previously melted, and mix. 


This liniment is introduced because it 1s very commonly 
applied to burns: it owes its first introduction into practice 
for this purpose to Mr. Kentish of Newcastle. 


CATAPLASMATA. 


CATAPLASMS. 


— CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. 
YEST CATAPLASM. 


Taxe of Flour, a pound. 
Yest, half a pint. 
Mix, and expose to a gentle heat until the 
mixture swells. | 


CATAPLASMA SINÁPIS. - 
MUSTARD CATAPLASM. 
Cataplasma sinapeos, P. L. 1787. 
. ‘Take of Mustard Seed, 
Linseed, of each powdered, half a 
pound. | 
Boiling Vinegar, as much as is 
sufficient. 
Mix, until it acquires the consistence of a 
cataplasm. 


TABLE 


IN WHAT PROPORTION OPIUM AND CERTAIN PREPARATIONS 
OF ANTIMONY, ARSENIC, AND MERCURY, ARE CONTAINED 
iN SOME COMPOUND MEDICINES. 


ConFectio Orrti (Confection of Opium), i 

. about thirty-six grains contains one grain 
of Opium. | 

HypRARGYRUM CUM CRETA (Mercury with 
Chalk), in about three grains contains one 
grain of Mercury. — . 

Linimentum Hyprareyri (Mercurial Li- 
niment), in about six drachms contains one 
drachm of Mercury. 

Liquor ÁNTIMONII TARTARIZATI (Solu- 
tion of tartarized Antimony), in four flui- 
drachms contains one oon of tartarized 
antimony. | 

Liquor ARSENICALIS (dArsenical Solution), 
in two fluidrachms contains one grain of 
oxyd of arsenic. 
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Liquor Hyprarerri Oxymuriatis (So- 
lution of Oaymuriat of Mercury), in two 
fluidounces contains a grain of oxymuriat 
of Mercury. 

Prruta Hyprareyrti (Mercurial Pills), in 
three grains contain one grain of mercury. 
Pitutm HyDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS COM- 

.. PosiT4£ (Compound Pills of Submuriat of 
Mercury), in about four grains contain one 
grain of submuriat of mercury. 

PituL#® Saponis cum Opto (Soap Pills 
with Opium), in five grains contain one 
grain of opium. | 

Purvis Cornu Usti cum Opto (Powder 
of burnt Hartshorn with Opium), in ten 
grains contains one grain of opium. 

Purvis CRETE CoMPOsiTUs cum ÜOPrro 
(Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium), 
in two scruples contains one grain ot 
opium. 

Putvis lpecacuaNH® compositus (Com- 
pound Powder of Ipecacuanha), in ten grains 
contains one grain of opium. 

Purvis Kino compositus (Compound Pow- 
der of Kino), in one scruple contains one 
grain of opium. 
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Uncvurentum Hyprarcyri Fortius 
(Strong Mercurial Ointment), in two 
drachms contains one drachm of Mercury. 

Uncurentum HyprareGyri Mirivs (Mild 
Mercurial Ointment), in six drachms con- 

tains one drachm of mercury. 


TABLE 


OF NEW NAMES, 


SHOWING TO WHAT NAME OF THE FORMER PHARMACOPQEIA 
EACH RESPECTIVELY BELONGS. 


New NAMES. 


Abietis Resina. 
Absinthium. 

Acaciz Gummi. 
Acetosa. 

Acidum aceticum. 
benzoicum. 
nitricum. 


sulphuricum. 
“Ether rectificatus. 
Aloés spicate Extractum. 


- vulgaris Extractum. 


Ammoniz Murias. 

Subcarbonas. 

Anthemidis Flores. 

Antimonii Sulphuretum. 

- Sulphuretum pre- 
cipitatum. 

Argenti Nitras, 


Former NAMEs. 


Thus. 


Absinthium vulgare. 
Arabicum Gummi. 
Acetosa pratensis. 
Acetum distillatum. 
Flores Benzoés. 
Acidum nitrosum. 
— — vitriolicum. 
JEther vitriolicus. - 
Aloé socotorina, Succus spis- 
satus. 
barbadensis, 


Succus 
spissatus. 
Sal Ammoniacus. 
Ammonia preparata; 
Chamsemelum, Flos simplex. 
Antimonium. 
Sulphur Antimonii przcipi- 
tatum. | 
Argentum nitratum. 
cc 
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Ármoracie Radix. 


Benzoinum. 


C. 


Calami Radix. 
Calamina. 
Calumbe Radix. 
Cambogia. | 
Canellz Cortex. 
Capsici Daccz. 


Caryophylli. 


Cassie Pulpa. 

Castoreum. 

Ceratum Plumbi composi- 
tum. | 


- Resinx. 
etaceum. | 
Cinchonz lancifoliz Cortex. 
— — ——— cordifoliz Cortex. 
oblongifolie Cor- 
tex. 
Coccus. ? 
Confectio Aurantiorum, 


Cassiz. 

Opi. 

Rosz caninz. 
Rosz Gallica. 
- 9cammonez. 

— Sennzg, — 


TABLE OF NAMES. 


Raphanus Rusticanus, Z'adiz. 


B. 


Benzoe. 


Calamus aromaticus, Aadiz. 
Lapis Calaminaris. 
Colomba, Radix. 
Gambogia. 

Canella alba, Cortex. 

Piper indicum, Capsula. 


|. Caryophyllus aromatica, Pe- 


ricarpium tmmaturum. 
Cassia fistularis, Fructus. 
Castoreum Rossicum. 
Ceratum Lithargyri acetati 
compositum. - ? 
Unguentum Resinz flavz. 
Sperma Ceti. | 
Cinchonz Cortex. 
Vulgó Cortex flavus. 


Vulg? Cortex ruber. 


Coccinella. 

Conserva Aurantii Hispalen- 
sis Corticis exterioris. 

Clectuarium Cassia. 

Confectio opiata. 

Conserva Cynobasti. 

Rosa. 

Electuarium Scammonii, 

-— oro DENN, 
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Conii Folia. 
Copaiba. 

Cupri Sulphas. 
Cuspari:z Cortex. 
Cydoniz Semina. 


Decoctum Cydoniz. 


Cicuta, herba. 

Balsamum Copaiva. 
Vitriolum czruleum. 
Vulg? Cortex Angusture. 
Cydonia malus, Semen. 


D. 


Mucilago Seminis Cydonii 
mali. 


Malve composi- | Decoctum pro Enemate. 


tum. 


Papaveris. 


Elaterii Poma. 


Emplastrum Cerz. 


—— —— — Galbani compo- 


situm. 


——— —— Hydrargyri. 


tum. - 
—————— Lyttz. 
———— Plumbi. 
— Resinz. 
Ferri Sulphas. 


Ferrum ammoniatum. 
Foeniculi Semina. 


Picis composi- 


pro Fomento. 


E 


Cucumis agrestis, Fructus re- 
cens. 
Emplastrum Cerz composi- 
tum. A e 
— Lithargyri com- 
positum. 


Lithargyri cum 
Hydrargyro. 


Picis Burgundi- 


cee compositum. 
— Cantharidis. 
—— ——— Lithargyri. 
—- Lithargyri cum 
Resina, 


F, 


Ferrum vitriolatum. 
ammoniacale, 
Foeniculum dulce, Seinen, 
cc42 
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TABLE OF NAMES, 


is 


Hellebori feetidi Folia. 
Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxydum, 
—- Oxydum rubrum. 


- Oxymurias. 
- Submurias. 
- Sulphuretum . ni- 


grum. 


- Sulphuretum ru- 
brum, 

Hydrargyrum preecipitatum 
album, 


e 


Jalapze Radix, 


(m 


Linimentum Ammoniz Sub- 
carbonatis. 

—— AEruginis. 

Lini usitatissimi Semina. 

Liquor Aluminis compositus. 

Ammonis. | 

- Ammoniz Ácetatis. 


— — — Calcis. | 

. Cupri ammoniati. 

Plumbi Subacetatis. 
Plumbi Subacetatis 
dilutus. 

- Potassm. . 


Lytta. 


Antimonii tartarizati. 


Helleboraster, Folium, 
Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, 


— calcinatus. 


— muriatus, 


~ Calomelas. 


cum Sulphure, - 


Hydrargyrus sulphuratus rue 
ber. 
Calx Hydrargyri alba, 


Jalapium, Radix. 


Linimentum Ammoniz, 


Oxymel ZÉruginis. 
Linum, $emen. 

Aqua Aluminis composita. 
Ammoniz pure. 


- Ammoniz acetate. . 
Vinum Antimonil tartarizati. 
Aqua Calcis. 


Cupri ammoniati. 


—— Lithargyri acetati. 
Litharguri 4 acetati com- 


posita. 
Kali puri. 
Cantharis. 


TABLE OF NAMES. 


Magnesia. 
Magnesiz Carbonas: 
—— 5, Sulphasi 
Marrubium. 


Mentha piperita. 


viridis. 
Menyanthes. 

Mistura Amygdalarum. 
—— Ammoniaci. 
Assafoatidee. 
Camphorz. 


Cretze. 
Guaiaci. 
Moschi. 


Oleum zethereum. 


Succini. 


Oxymel simplex. 


Papaveris somniferi Capsule. 
Pilule Saponis cum Opto. 


- Scille composite. 

Pix arida. 

Plumbi Superacetas. 
Subcarbenas. 
Oxydum semi-vitre- 

um. , 

Potassxe Acetas. 

Potassa cum Calce. 


fusa. 
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M. 


Magnesia usta; 
alba. 
—— ——— vitriolata, 


Marrubium album. 
Mentha piperitis. 
sativa. 
Trifolium paludosum, 
Lac Amygdale. 
—- Ammoniaci. 
—— Asa feetide. 
Mistura camphorata. 
cretacea. 
Lac Guaiaci. 
Mistura moschata. 


Oleum vini. 


— Succini rectificatum. 
Mel acetatum. 


Papaver album, Capsula. 
Pilulee Opi. 
———- Scille. 


' Pix burgundica. 


Cerussa acetata. 
Cerussa. 


Lithargyrus. | 


Kati acetatum. 
Calx cum Kali puro. 
Kali purum. 
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Potassa impura. 
Potassz Nitras. 
—— -+ Subcarbonas. 
— 'l'artras. 
— —e Sulphas. 
Sulphuretum. 


Supertartras. 
Pruna Gallica. 
Pterocarpi Lignum. 
Pulvis Aloés compositus. 


- Cianamomi compositus. 
——- Cornu usti cum Opio. 


TABLE OF NAMES. 


Cineres clavellati. 

Nitrum. 

Kali przeparatum. 

—-- tartarizatum. 

—-- vitriolatum. 

—-- sulphuratum. 

Tartari Crystalli. 

Pruna. 

Santalum rubrum, Lignum. 
Pulvis Aloes cum Guaiaco. 
—- —- aromaticus. 


opiatus. 


R. 


Rheeados Petala. 
Rhamni Bacca. 

Rhei Radix. 

Rosz canine Pulpa. 
centifoliz Petala. 
—— Gallice Petala. 


Saccharum. 
Scammonez Gummi-resina. 


Senegz Radix. 
Serpentariz Radix. 
Soda impura. 

- tartarizata. 
Sodz Murias. 
Subboras. 
Sulphas. 

— Subcarbonas. 
Spartii Cacumina. 


Papaver erraticum, Flos. 
Spina cervina, Bacca. 
Rhabarbarum, Radix. 
Cynosbatus, Fructus. 
Rosa damascena, petalum. 
—— rubra, petalum. 


Saccharum non purificatum. 

Scammonium, 6Gummnui-resi- 
na. 

Seneka, Radar. 

Derpentaria virginiana, Radix. 

Barilla. 

Natron tartarizatum. 

Sal muriaticus. 


Borax. 


Natron vitriolatum. 
praeparatum. 
Genista, Cacumen, 
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Spiritus Camphorze. Spiritus camphoratus. 
rectificatus. vinosus rectificatus. 

—— —- tenuior. vinosus tenuior. 

Sulphur lotum. _ Flores Sulphuris loti. 
sublimatum. Sulphuris Flores. 

Syrupus Aurantii. Syrupus Corticis Aurantii. 
Limonum. Limonis succi. 
Papaveris. - —————= Papaveris albi. 
Rheeados. Papaveris erratici. 

| 
fe 
Terebinthina canadensis. Balsamum canadense. 


Tinctura Camphore compo- ‘Tinctura Opii camphorata. 
. Sita. 


—— —- Ferri Muriatis. ————- Ferri muriati. 
V. 
Veratri Radix. Helleborus albus, Radzr. 
Unguentum Picis liquide. Unguentum Picis. 
— Cetacei. ——————- Spermatis Ceti. 
Z. 
Zinci Oxydum. Zincum calcinatum. 


vitriolatum. 


—— Sulphas. 


TABLE 


OF 


FORMER NAMES. 


SHEWING TO WHAT NAME OF THE PRESENT PHARMACOPEIA 
EACH RESPECTIVELY BELONGS. 


FonMER NAMES. 


Absinthium vulgare. 
; Acetosa pratensis. 
Acetum distillatum. .- 
Acidum nitrosum. 

| vitriolicum. 
féther vitriolicus. 
Aloé barbadensis. _ 


socotorina. 
Ammonia preparata. 
Antimonium. 

Aqua Aluminis composita. 
—— — Ammoniz pure. 
—— Ammoniz acetate. 
Calcis. 

Cupri ammoniati. 


— — Lithargyri acetati. 
——— Lithargyri acetati com- 
posita. 


New NAMES. 


 Absinthium. 


Acetosa. &. 
Acidum aceticum:: 


- nitricum. 
- sulphuricum. 


" Ether rectificatus. 


Aloés vulgaris Extractum. 


- spicatee Extractum. 
Ammonis Subcarbonas. 
Antimonii Sulphuretum. 
Liquor Aluminis compositus. 
Ammonis. 
Ammoniz Acetatis. 
Calcis. | 


Cupri ammoniati. 


—— — — Plümbi Subacetatis. 
—  — Plumbi 
dilutus. 


Subacetatis 
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Aqua Kali puri. | 
Arabicum Gummi. 
Argentum nitratum. 


Balsamum canadense. 
———— Copaiva. 
‘Barilla. 

Benzoé. 

Borax. 


Calamus aromaticus, radix. 
Calomelas. 

Calx cum Kali puro. 
Hydrargyri alba. 


Canella alba, cortex. 

Cantharis. 

Caryophyllus aromatica, per:- 
carpium immaturum. 

Cassia fistularis, fructus. 

 Castoreum Rossicum. 

Ceratum Lythargyri acetati 
compositum. 

Cerussa. 

Cerussa acetata. 

Cham:emelum, flos simplex. 

Cicuta, berba. j | 

Cinchona, cortex. 

— flavus. 

———— —— ruber. 


& 


Cineres clavellati. 
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Liquor Potassz. 
Acacize Gummi: 
Argenti Nitras. 


D. 


Terebinthina canadensis. 
Copaiba. 

Soda impura." 
Benzomum. 


Sodze Subboras. 


C. 


Calami Radix. 
Hydrargyri Submurias. 
Potassa cum Calce. 
Hydrargyrus precipitatus 
^. US. 


al- 


Canellz Cortex. 
Ly 
Caryophylli. 


Cassize Pulpa. 
Castoreum. | 


Ceratum Plumbi compositum. 


Plumbi Subcarbonas. 


Superacetas. 
Anthemidis Flores. 

Conti Folia. 

Cinchonz lancifolie Cortex. 
—— — — cordifoliz Cortex. 
— oblongifoliz Cor- 


tex: 
Potassa impura. 
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Coccinella. 
Columba, radir. 


SECOND TABLE OF NAMES. 


Coccus. 


Calumbz Radix. " 


Conserva Aurantii Hispalensis Confectio Aurantii. 


Corticis exterioris. 

- Cynosbati. 

-——- Rosz. 

Confectio opiata. 

Cortex Angusturz. 

Cucumis agrestis, fructus re- 
cens. j 

Cydonia Malus, semen. 

Cynosbatus, fructus. 


[dnd 


-—— —— Rosz caninz. 
——  —— Rosz gallica. 
Opi. 
Cusparize Cortex. 
Elaterii Poma. 


Cydoniz Semina. 
Ross caninz Pulpa. 


D. 


Decoctum pro Enemate. 


Fomento. 


Electuarium Cassiz. 
Scammonit. 
Senne. 

——- Cantharidis. 
Emplastrum Cerz composi- 


tum. 
——_—_——- Lithargyri. 


——— Lithargyri com- 


positum. 


—— -Lithargyri cum 

Resina. 

- Lithargyri cum 
Hydrargyro. 

- Picis Burgundi- 

cz compositum. 


s iind 


Decoctum Malve composi- 
tum. | 
—— — —- Papaveris. 


E. 


Confectio Cassiz. 
— Scammonex. 


— — — Senne. 
—— Lytte. 
Emplastrum Cerz. 


—— Plumbi. 
cso - Galbani compo- 
situm. 


— Resinz. 
————- Hydrargyri. 


——— —-- Picis composi- 
tum. 
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Ferrum vitriolatum. 
ammoniacale. 


Flores Benzoés. 
Sulphuris loti. 
Feeniculum dulce, semen. 


Gambogia. 
Genista, cacumen. 


Helleboraster, folium. 
Helleborus albus, radix. 
Hydrargyrus calcinatus. 
—— —-— cum S5ulphure. 


—- muriatus. 
— — — — — nitratus ruber. 
sulphuratus ru- 
ber. 


Jalapium, Zadis. 


Kali acetatum. 
—-- purum. 

—-- preparatum. 
—-- sulphuratum. 
—-« tartarizatum. 
—<- vitriolatum. 


CS 
co 
Ct 


Ferri Sulphas. 
Ferrum ammoniatum. 
Acidum benzoicum. 
Sulphur lotum. 
Foeniculi Semina. 


Cambogia. 


Spartii Cacumina. 


Hellebori foetidi Folia. 
Veratri Radix. 
Hydrargyri Oxydum rubrum. 
— Sulphuretum ni- 
grum. 


—- Oxymurias. 
- Nitrico-oxydum. 


- Sulphuretum ru- 
brum. — 


Jalape Radix. 


Potassz Acetas. 
Potassa fusa. 

Potassze Subcarbonas. 
Sulphuretum. 
Tartras. : 
Sulphas. 
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Lac Ammoniaci. 

—- Amygdalz. 

—- Asa foetide. 

—- Guaiaci. 

Lapis calaminaris. 
Linimentum Ammoniz. 


Linum, Semen. . 
Lithargyrus. 


Magnesia alba. 
— usta. 
vitriolata. 
Marrubium album. 
Mel acetatum. 
Mentha piperitis. 
— sativa. 


Mistura camphorata. 
cretacea. 
—- moschata. 


Mucilago Seminis Cydonii 


mali. 


Natron preeparatum. 
———- tartarizatum. 
a vitriol 
Nitrum. 


Lj 


Mistüra Ammoniaci. 
—— —— Amygdale. 
Assafcetidze. 
Guaiaci. © 


Calamina. 


Linimentum Ammoni¢ Sub- 


carbonatis. 


Lini usitatissimi Semina. 
Plumbi Oxydum semivitreum. 


M. 


Magnesiz Carbonas. 
Magnesia. 
Magnesiz Sulphas. 
Marrubium. 
Oxymel. 

Mentha piperita. 

— viridis. - 
Misturz: Camphore. 
—— —-- Cretae. 

-- Moschi. 


Decoctum Cydoniz. 


N. 


Sodze Subcarbonas. 
Soda tartarizata. 
Sod: Sulphas. 
Potasse Nitras. 
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O. 


Oleum Succini rectificatum 
Oxymel Atruginis, 


Oleum Succini. . 
Linimentum A@ruginis | 


E. 


Papaver album, Capsula. 
Papaver erraticum, fos, 
Pilulz Opi. 

een 5 cilise, 

Pix burgundica. 

Pulvis Aloés cum Guaiaco, 


- aromaticus, 
——- opiatus. 


Papaveris somniferi Capsulz. 
Rhoeados Petale. —— 

Pilulz Saponis cum Opio. 
——-- Scillze composite. 

Pix arida. 

Pulvis Aloes compositus. 
——- Cinnamomi com positus. 
— —- Cornu usti cum Obpio.! 


R. 


Raphanus rusticanus, Radix. 
Rhabarbarum, adr. 

Rosa damascena, Petalum. 
——- rubra, Petalum. 


9. 


Saccherum non purificatum. 
Sal Ammoniacus. 

—- Cornu Cervi. 

—- muriaticus, 

Santalum rubrum. 
Scammonium, Gummi-resina. 
Seneka, Radix. 


Serpentaria virginiana, Radiz. 


Sperma Ceti. 
Spina cervina, Dacca. 


Armoraciz Radix. 
Rhei Radix. 

Rosz centifoliz Petala, 
——- Gallice Petala. 


Saccharum. 

Ammoniz Murias. 
Subcarbonas. 

Sodz Murias. 

Pterocarpi Lignum. 

Scammonez Gummi-resina. 

Senegz Radix. 

Serpentarie Radix. 

Cetaceum. 

Rhamni Bacce. 
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Spiritus camphoratus. Spiritus Camphore. 
vinosus rectificatus. — rectificatus. 
— VINOSUS tenulor. tenuior. 


Sulphur Antimonii precipita- Antimonii Sulphuretum prz- 


tuin. cipitatum. 

Sulphuris Flores. Sulphur sublimatum. 
Syrupus Corticis Aurantii. Oyrupus Áurantii. 
——— Limonis succi. — Limonum. 

Papaveris albi. . — —— Papaveris. 
— erratici. ———-- Rhoeados. 

T. 
Tartari Crystalli. | Potassz Supertartras. 
"Tinctura Opii camphorata. Tinctura Camphorz compo- 
sita. | | 
—- Ferri muriati. . ——— —- Ferri Muriatis. 


Thus. Abietis Resina. 
Trifolium paludosum, Herba.  Menyanthes. 


V. 
Vinum Ántimonii tartarizati. Liquor Antimonii tartarizati. 
Vitriolum czruleum. Cupri Sulphas. 
Unguentum Picis. Unguentum Picis liquida. 
Unguentum Resinz flavz. Ceratum Resinz flavz. 


— Spermatis Ceti. Unguentum Cetacei. 
PUN 


Zincum calcinatum. Zinci Oxydum. 


Sulphas. 


— —-—- vitriolatum. 


TABLE 


OF 


ARTICLES AND PREPARATIONS 


INTRODUCED INTO THE PRESENT, WHICH WERE NOT IN 
THE PHARMACOPGIA OF 1787, 


Acetum Colchici. 

Acidum citricum. 

Antimonii Oxydum. 
Arsenici Oxydum. 

sublima- 


tum. 


Aqua Carui. 
Belladonnz Folia. 


Cajuputi Oleum. 

Calcis Murias. 

Carbo Ligni. 
Cataplasma Fermenti. 
Ceratum. 

—— —- Resinz Flav. 


- Sabine. | 
Cerevisize Fermentum. 
Cinchone cordifoliz Cortex. 
oblongifoliz Cor- 
tex. 


 Confectio Amygdalarum. 


Confectio Rutz. 
Cuprum ammoniatum. 
Cuspariz Cortex. 


Decoctum Aloes composituin. 
— Dulcamarz. 
- Lichenis. 


Papaveris. 


Querciis. 

Senegz. 
Dolichi Pubes. 
Dulcamarz Caulis. 


Emplastrum Ammoniaci. 


— Opi. 
Euphorbix Gummi-resina. 
Extractum Aconiti. 


———— 


Aloés purificatum. 
Belladonnz. 
-— Colocynthidis. 


Humwuli. 
Hyoscyami. 
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Extractum Opii. 
—— Rhei. 
-————— Darsaparillz. 


LN 


'Taraxaci. 


Fucus. 


Humuli Strobili. 


Hydrargyri Oxydum cine-. 


reum. 


Infusum Anthemidis. 
- Armoraciz composi- 


tum. 


- Aurantii composi- 
tum. 


———- Calumbze. 


- Caryophyllorum. 
- Cascarille. 


- Catechu 


composi- 
tum. 


- Cinchone. 


- Cuspariz. 

———-. Digitalis. 

- Lini. 

- Quassiz. 

- Rhei. i 
- Simaroube. 

- Tabaci. 


Lichen. 
Linimentum Camphore. 


NEW ARTICLES. 


Linimentum Hydrargyri. 

-— Terebinthine, 
Linum catharticum. 
Liquor Arsenicalis. 


Calcis Muriatis. 


| Ferri alkalini. 


Hydrargyri Oxymu- 


, riatis. 


Mel Boracis, 


Mistura Ferri composita. 
Oleum Pimentz. 


Pilulz Cambogiz composita. 
- Ferri composite. 


- Hydrargyri Submuri- 


atis composite. 
Porri Radix. 
Potassz Carbonas. 


Supersulphas. : 
Pulvis Kino compositus. 


Salicis Cortex. 
Sapo mollis. 
Sodz Carbonas. 


Subcarbonas exsiccata. 


Spiritus ZEtheris aromaticus. 
Syrupus Senn. 


Tabaci Folia. 
Tinctura Capsici. 


NEW 


'Tinctura Digitalis. 


- Guaiaci. 


- Humuli. 


- Hyoscyami. 
—- Kino. 
‘Toxicodendri Folia. 


T ussilago. 


Vinum Opii. 


ARTICLES. 
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Vinum Veratri. 


Unguentum Hydrargyri ni- 


trico-oxydi. 


— Resinz nigra. 
— Sulphuris com- 


positum. 


TABLE 


OF 


ARTICLES AND PREPARATIONS 


CONTAINED IN THE PHARMACOPQ@IA OF 1787, WHICH ARE 
OMITTED IN THE PRESENT. 


aR ese 


Abrotonum. 
Absinthium maritimum, 
Acidum acetosum. 
Aluminis purificatio: 
Angelica. 

Antimonium calcinatum. 
— vitrifactum. 


Arnica. 

Arum. | 

Aqua Zinci vitriolati cum 
| Camphora. 


Bardana. 
Beccabunga. 
Bolus gallicus. 


Calx Antimonii. 
Cancer, chele. 


Caryophyllum rubrum, fos. 


Cataplasma Aluminis. 
bUBIESESFR UR A SEES ES Cumini. 
Ceratum Resinz flava. 
Cinara. 


Cochlearia hortensis. 
Conserva Absinthii marjtimi, 
Lujulz. 

—— —--- Ari. 

-- Pruni sylvestris, 


——— —-- Scillz. 
Corallium rubrum, 
Cubeba. 

Cuprum. 

Curcuma, 


Emplastrum Ladani composi- 
tum 
— Thuris composi- 
tum. ao 
Enula campana. 
Eryngium. 
Extractum Cacuminis 
nist. 


Ge- 


Cascarillz. 
Hellebori nigri. 
Rute. | 
Sabine. 
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Extractum Senne. 
Foenum Grzcum, 


Ginseng. 
Gratiola. 
Guaiacum, Cortex, 


Hydrargyrus acetatus. 
——— muriatus mitis. 


=, 


Hypericum. 


Ichthyocolla. 

Infusum Senne tartarizatum. 
Ins. 

' Juglans, 


Ladanum. | 
Liquor volatilis Cornu Cervi. 


Majorana. 
Marum syriacum, 
Mel Scillz. 
Melissa. 
Millepeda. 
Minium. 


Nasturtium aquaticum. 
Oleum animale. 


Cornu Cervi. 
Sassafras. 


Sinapeos. 
Oxymel Colchici, 
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Pareira brava. 

Parietaria. 

Pentaphyllum. 

Petroleum sulphuratum. 

Petroselinum. 

Pulvis Aloés cum Canella. 
— cum Ferro. 

-—— Asari compositus. 


Ceruss: compositus. 
Chelarum Cancri com- 


positus. 


Myrrhz compositus. 
Scammonii compositus 


cum Aloe. 


Scammonii cum Calo- 
melane. | 


Ribes nigrum. 
rubrum. 
Rubus idzus. 


Salvia foltum. 

Sambucus, corfer interior, 
bacca. 

Sanguis draconis. 

Santonicum. 

Sarcocolla. 

Scordium. 

Sium. 

Stanni Pulvis. 

Succus Cochleariz composi- 
tus. 

Succus Bacce Sambuci spis- 
satus. 

DDZ 
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Succus Limonis spissatus. - Tinctura Sabine composita. 
Ribis nigri spissatus.  T'aocniscr. 
Syrupus Caryophylli rubri. ~ 


— Ribis nigri. . Viole. 
Rubi idzi. ' Vinum Antimonii. | 
Violz. std -— Rhabarbari. 
. Unguentum. 
Tanacetum. | . —————— 'Tutie. 


Tinctura Balsami peruviant | Urtica. 


— tolutani. , 
— —— Galbani.  . Zedoaria. 
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| No. I. 


ESSENTIAL GENERIC AND SPECIFIC CHARACTERS OF PLANTS, 
RECEIVED INTO THE CATALOGUE OF MATERIA MEDICA, 
ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


F. zs the French Synonym. G. the German. 
S. the Spanish. 


ACACIA.—W. c. 1902. 
Ci. 23. Ord. 1. Polygamia. Moneecia. Nat. Ord. 


Lomentacee. L. Leguminose. J. 

Hermaph. Cal. five toothed. Cor. five cleft, or formed - 
of five petals. Stam. 4—100. Past. 1. Legum. bivalve. 

Male. Cal. five toothed. Cor..five cleft, or formed 
of five petals. Stam. 4—100. : 

Thttt Leaves bipinnate, stipular thorns or eb Res " 
elongated spikes. 

73. A. Catechu. Uncinated stipular thorns, in pairs, 
leaves bipinnate, the partial in ten pairs, the leaflets in 
many pairs, pubescent, a gland on the petiole, and be- 
tween the two terminating partial leaves, spikes cylin- 
drical, in pairs or tbree-fold, axillary. 

Kast Indies. Shrub. 

F. Cachou. G. Katechu; Kaschu. 

+titt Leaves bipinnate, stypular thorns or prickles, 
globular spikes. ; 

87, A. vera, Stipular thorns in pairs and spreading, 
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leaves bipinnate, the partial in two pairs, the leaflets in 

eight or ten pairs, a gland between each pair of partial 

leaves, spikes mostly in pairs peduncled, axillary. 

Egypt. | Shrub. 
F. Gomme arabique. G. Arabischen Gummi. 


ACONITUM. W. c. 1062. 


Ci. 13. Ord. 3. Polyandria. "Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
Multisilique. L. Ranunculacee. J. | 

Cal. o. Petals five, the highest arched. — Vect. two, 
peduncled recurved. Pods three or five. 

++ Blue Corollas. | 

8. A. Napellus. Spur of the hood straight, obtuse, 
lip lanceolate, ascending, bifid, the upper lip convex, 
lcaves glossy, five parted, lacini three parted gashed, 
linear. 

Mountainous parts of Switzerland, Germany, and 

Siberia.—Perennial. 

F. Aconit; Chaperon de Moine. G. Blauer-strum- 

hut; Ecenhütlein. S. Aconito. | 


ACORUS.—W. c. 663. 


Ci. 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Piperite. L. Aroidez. J. | 

Spadix cylindrical, covered with florets.—Coro/. of 
six petals naked, Style, o. Capsule three celled. 

1. 4. Calamus. The point of the scape very long 
and leafy. | | 

F. Acorus odorant. G. Kalmus-wurizel. S. Acoro 
calamo. 


ALLIUM.—W. c. 626. 


Class 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria. Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. Spathacex. L. Asphodeli. J. 
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Cor. six-parted, spreading. Spathe many flowered. 
Umbel heaped together. Capsule superior. 

T Stem leaves plane. Umbel bearing a capsule. 

2. A. Porrum. Stem having plane leaves, umbelli- 
ferous, stamina three pointed, root coated. 
Switzerland. Biennial, 

++ Stem leaves plane. | Umbel bearing a bulb. 

14. 44. sativum. Stem having plane leaves, bearing 
à bulb, bulb compound, stamina three pointed. 

Sicily. Perennial. 


F. Ail. G. Knoblauch. S. Ajo sativo. 


ALOE.—W. G. 659. 


Cl. 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Coronarie L. Asphodili. J. 

Cor. Erect with a spreading mouth, nectariferous 
bottom. am. inserted into the receptacle. 

2. A. spicata. Caulescent, leaves plane ensiform 
toothed, flowers with spikes, bell-shaped, horizontal. 
Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 


ALTHAA.—W. c. 1289. 


Ci. 16. Ord. 8. Monadelphia. Polyandria. Nat. 
Ord. Columnifere. L. Malvacez. J. 

Cal. double ; the exterior six or nine cleft. Capsules, 
numerous, one-seeded. 

1. A. officinalis. Leaves downy, oblong-ovate, ob- 
scurely three-lobed, toothed. 
Indigenous. Perennial. 

F. Guimauve. G. Eibisch. S. Malvarisco. 


AMYGDALUS.—W. c. 981. 


Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria. Monogynia, Naé. Ord. 
. Pomacee. L. Rosacee. J. 
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Cal. five cleft, inferior. Pet. five. Drupe with a 


shell perforated with pores. Skin pubescent. 
2. A. communis. The lowest serratures of the leaves 


glandular. Flowers sessile in pairs. 
Var. B. Sweet almond.’ 
-. y. Bitter almond. 


N orthern Africa. | Shrub. 
F. Amandes douces & ameres. G. Bittere und. süsse 


mandeln. - 
AMYRIS.—W. G. 755. 


Cl. 3. Ord. 1. Octandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord= 


Terebintacee. J. 
Cal. four-toothed. Pet. four, oblong. Stigma four- 


cornered. Berry drupaceous. 
2. A. Elemzfera. Leaves ternate, pinnate with five 


lobes, downy underneath. 
Carolina. Shrub. 


ANETHUM.—W. c. 560. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Umbellate. L. , 
Fruit, nearly ovate, compressed, striated. Pet. in- 


voluted, entire. 
1. Aneth ou Fenouil puant. S. Eneldo de olor pesado. 


1. A. graveolens. Fruit compressed. 


Spain and Portugal. Annual. 
3. A. Feniculum. Fruit ovate. | 
South of Europe. . Perennial. 


3. Fenouil ow Anis doux. G. Fenchel-saamen. S. 
Eneldo hingjo. 
ANTHEMIS.—W. c. 1517. 


Ci. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia. Superflua. Nat. Ord. 
Composite discoidex. L. Corymbifere. J. 
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Recep. chaffy. Seed-down none, or a membrana- 
ceous margin. Cal. hemispherical, nearly equal. F/o- 
rets of the ray more than five. 

t The ray colourless, or white. 

15. A. nobilis. Leaves bipinnate, leaflets tripartite, 
finely awl-shaped, néarly villous, the stem branched at 
the base. 

p pe Perennial. 
. F. Camomille romaine. G. Roemische hamiller. 

E und de Botera. 

95. 4. Pyrethrum. Leaves triply Ddnditce leaflets 
linear, stem decumbent, its branches axillary with 
one flower. | S 
Arabia and the South of Europe, Perennial. 

25. F. Pyrethre ou racine salivaire. G. Bertram 
wurtzel; Zahnwurtzel. S. Anthemis pelitri. 


a 


ARBUTUS.—W. c. 871. 


Ci. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Bicornes. L. Erice. J. 

Cal. five parted. Cor. ovate, the mouth diaphanous 
at the base. Berry five celled. 

7. A. Uva Ursi. Stems procumbent, leaves quite 
entire. 
North of Europe. Shrub. 

7. F. Arbousier trainant ; Bousserole. G. Baeren- 
tvaube ; Sandberren; Steinbeeren blaeter. S. Madronna 
uva de oso; Guaynha. 


ARISTOLOCHIA.—W. c. 1609. 


-Cl. 90. Ord. 4. Gynandria. Hexandria. Nat. Ord. 
Sarmentacee. L. Aristolochiz. J. | | 

Cal. o. Cor. one petal, strap-shaped, ventricose at 
the base. Caps. six celled, containing many seeds, 
inferior. 
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+ Stem twining frutescent. 
91. 4. Serpentaria. Leaves heart-shaped, oblong, 
acuminate, stem flexuose ascending, root-peduncles, 
the lip of the corolla lanceolate. | 
Virginia. Perennial. 
21. F. Serpentaire. G.Virginische Schlangenwurtzel. 


ARTEMISIA.—W. c. 1473. 


Ci. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia. Superflua, Nat. Ord. 
Composita: nucamentacez. L. Corymbifere. J. 

Recept. sub-villous, or nearly naked. Seed down 
none. Cal. imbricate with rounded, converging scales. 
Cor. rays none. 

rrr Herbaceous, with a stem rather branched ee 
7n panicles, compound leaves. 

63. 4. Absinthium. Leaves hoary, the root-leaves 
triply pinnatifid with lanceolate toothed obtuse laciniz, 
the cauline leaves bipinnatifid, or pinnatifid with lan- 
ceolate small acute lacinie, the floral leaves undivided 
lanceolate, flowers globose peduncled nodding. 
Europe. : Perennial. 

63. F. dosinth. G. Wermuth. |. S. Artemisia axenjo. 


ASARUM.—W. c. 925. 


Ci 11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria. Monogynia. Nav. 
Ord. Sarmentacez. L. Aristolochiz. J. 

Cal. three or four-cleft, placed on the germ. Cor o. 
Caps. coriaceous, crowned. 

1. 4. Europeum. Leaves kidney shaped, blunt 
n pairs. 
Europe. Perennial. 

l1. F. Asaret; Cabaret. . G. Haselwurtzel. |. S. Asaro 
de Europa. 
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Cl. 24. Ord. 1. Cryptogamia. Filices. Nat. Ord. 
Fihices. ae ene 

fructifications in roundish points, scattered, not 
marginal. Znvolucre umbilicate almost in every di- 
rection gaping. | 

tt The frond rather bipinnate. 

4. 4. Fiir Mas. Frond bipinnate, leaflets obtuse 
serrated, stipe chaffy, involucres spinal. 
Indigenous. 

F. Fougere male. G. Johanniswurtzel. S. Polypodio 
. helecho masculino. 


ASTRAGALUS.—W. c. 1379. 


Cl. 11. Ord. 4. Diadelphia. Decandria. Nat. Ord. 
Papilionaceg, or Leguminosae. L.' 

Legumen generally two-celled, gibbous, 

F. Gomme adragante. G. Tragacanth Gumi. 


ATROPA.—W. c. 381. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Net. Ord. 
Luridz. L. Solanacee. J. | 

Cor. bell-shaped. Stam. distant. Berry globose 
two-celled. 

2. A. Belladonna. Stem herbaceous, leaves ovate 
entire. | 
Indigenous. Perennial. 


F. Belladone. G. Tollkraut. 
AVENA.—W. c. 142. 
C/. 3. Ord: 2. 'Triandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gra 


mina. L. 
‘Cal. two-valved, many flowered. dwn from the 
back of the corolla, twisted. 
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19. A. sattva. Panicled, calyxes two-seeded, seeds 
very smooth, one awned. | | 
Island of Juan Fernandez. | V Anm 
Oat meal. F. Gruau d’avoine. 6. di eti 


. BUBON.—W. c. 546. 


‘Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Umbellate. 

Fruit ovate, striated, villose. 

2. D. Dalai Leaflets ovate, wedge-shaped, 
sharp, finely serrated, umbels few, seeds smooth, stem 
shrubby glaucous. 

Cape of Good Hope. Shrub. 

G. Galbanum Mutterharz. 


CANELLA.—W. c. 942. 


Cl. 11. Ord. 1.. Dodecandria. Monogynia. Nat. 
Ord. 

Cal. three-lobed. Pet. five. Anth. sixteen, ad- 
hering to a pitcher-shaped nectary. Berry one-celled, 
with two or four seeds. - 

AS. ae. 
West Indies. | Shrub. 

G. Weisser zimmt. | 


CAPSICUM.—W. c. 334. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Luride. L. Solanez. J. 

Cor. wheel-shaped. Berry without juice. 

1. C. annuum. Stem herbpesons, peduncles solitary. 
South America. Annual. 

F. Capsique; Powwre d'Inde. G. Spanischer oder 
turkischer pfiffer. 
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CARDAMINE.—W. c. 1237. 


Cl. 18. Ord. 2. 'Tetradynamia. Siliquosa. Nat. Ord. 
. Siliquosz. ] 

Pods opening elastically, with valves, rolled back. 
Sty. entire. Cal. somewhat gaping. 

ThE With pinnate leaves. — 

19. C. pratensis. Leaves pinnate, radical leaflets 
nearly round ; those on the stem lanceolate. 
Europe. Perennial. 

F. Cresson élégant ; Chesson de prés; passerage sau- 
vage. G. Weissenkresse. 


CARUM.—W. c. 561; 


CI. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. Um- 
bellate. 

Fruit. ovate-oblong, ated: Involucre, one leafed. 
Pet. keeled, inflex-emarginate. 

1. C. Carui. Stem branched, sheath of the leaves 
distended, partial involucre none. 
North of Europe. Biennial. 

G. Gemeiner oder wiesenhiimel; Feldkumel.. S. Al- 
carovea. 


CASSIA.—W. c. 813. 


Ci. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Lomentacee. L. Leguiminose. J. 

Cal, five leafed, Pet. five. Anthers three superior, 
barren; the three lower ones beaked. Lomentum. 

* Sennas. 

18. C. Fistula. Leaves with five pair of leaflets, 
ovate, sharp-pointed, smootb, petioles without glands. 
India, Egypt. Shrub. 
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F. Casse. G. Rohrkassic. S. Fistularis. 
24. C. Senna. Leaves with six pair of leaflets, sub- 
ovate, petioles without glands. 
Ec vpt. Aunual, 
F. Séne. G. Sennes-blaetter, 


CHIRONIA.—W. c. 394. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Rotacez. L. Gentianz. J. 
. Cor. wheel-shaped. Pist. declining. Stam. fixed on 
the tube of the corolla. Anthers spiral at the end. 
Pericarp two-celled. 
. 9. C. Centaurium., Herbaceous, leaves elliptic three- 
nerved, stem dichotomous, corymbed, lacini; of the 
calyx awl-shaped, slightly spreading, limbus of the 
corolla plane. 
Europe. neum 
F. Petite centaurée. G. Tausendguldenhraut. Fieber- 
hraute. |. S. Gentiana centaura. 


CINCHONA. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia, Nat. Ord. 
Goatees: L. Rubiacez. J. 

Cor. funnel-shaped. Caps. inferior, two- celled bi- 
partite, with a parallel partition. 

F. Quinguina. G. Fieberrinde; Kinarinde. S. Quina ; 
Cascartila de Loxa. 


CITRUS.—W. 'c. 1991. 


Cl. 18. Ord. 3. Polyadelphia. Icosandria. Nat. Ord. 
Dicornes. L. Aurantia. J. 

Cal. five-cleft. Pet. five, oblong. Anthers twenty, 
filaments united into various parcels. Berry nine- 


celled. 
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©. medica. Petioles linear, leaves ovate acumi- 
mated. 
Asia, Persia. Shrub. 
F. Citronier ; Citrons. G. Citronen. S. Citra. 
C. Aurantium. Petioles winged, leaves acuminated, 
stem arboreous, 
india. Shrub. 
F. Oranges. G. Pomeranzen. 


COCHLEARIA.—W. c. 1228. 


Cl. 15. Ord. 1. Tetradynamia. Siliculosa. Nat. Ord. 
Siliquose. L. Cruciferz. J. ; 

Silicule emarginate, turgid, rugged. Valves gibbous, 
obtuse. 

8. C. Armoracia. Root-leaves lanceolate crenate, 
cauline leaves gashed. 
Oe i Perennial. 
. F. Cran; Ratfort. G. Meerrettich. 


COLCHICUM.—W. c.'10'1 


Cl. 4. Ord. 3. Hexandria. Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
Spathaces. L. Junci. J. 

A. Spathe. Cor. six-parted with a rooted tube. 
Caps. 3. connected, inflated. 

C. autumnale. Leaves flat, lanceolate erect. 
Indigenous. Perennial. 

F. Colchique ; Mort aux Chiens. G. Zeitlozen ; Wiesen- 
safran. 


CONIUM.— W. c. 533. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Umbellatz. | 

Partial involucre placed only on one side, of about 
three leaves. frui nearly globose, with five ribs, 
notched on both sides. 
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1. C. maculatum. Seeds striated. 
Indigenous. Annual. 
F. Cigue ordinare. G. Schierling. S. Conio man- 
chado ; Cicuta. ! | 


CONVOLVULUS.—W. c. 323. 


Ci. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat... Ord. 
Campanacee. L.-Convolvull. J. 

Cor. Bell-shaped, plaited. Stag. two. Caps. two- 
celled, each cell containing two seeds. | 

T Stem twining. 

4. C. Scammonia. Leaves sagittate, truncate on the 
back part, peduncles’ columnar with about three 
flowers. | | 
Syria. 1 ~ Perennial. 

F. Scummonée d'alep. G. Skammonten. - 

61. C. Jalapa. Stem twining, leaves ovate, somewhat 
heart-shaped, obtuse, obscurely repand, villose be- 
neath, peduncles begring one e flower. ! 
Mexico. Shrub. 

F. Jalape. G. Jallapwurtzel. | S. Jalapa.. 


COPAIFERA.—W. c. 880. 


Cl. 10. Ord. 2. Decandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. Le- 
guminosse, J. 

Cal. o. Petal four. Legume ovate. Seed one. aril 
ovate. 

1. C. officinalis. | 
The Brasils. | Shrub. 
.KF. Baume de Copahu. G. Kopaiva-balsam. 


| CORIANDRUM.—W. G. 552.. 


Ci: 5. Ord. .3. Fen Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Umbellate, ae 
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Cor. radiate. Pet. notched and turned inward. In- 
volucre universal one-leafed ; the partial ones halved. 
Fruit spherical, 

C. sativum. Fruit globose. 

Italy. Annual. 


F. Coriandre. G. Kortander-saamen. S. Cilantro 
salvo. 


CROCUS.—W. c. 92. 


Ci. 3. Ord. 1. Triandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Ensate. L. Irides. J. 
e. six-parted, equal. Stigma convoluted. 
. C. sativus. Stigma trifid, of the length of the 
ae reflected, ee linear, rolled in at sabe edges. 
East. Perennial. 


F. Safran. G. Saffron. 8, Agel francultivado. 
CROTON.—W. c. 1718. 


Ci. 21. Ord. 8. Monoecia. Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. 
Tricocce. L. Euphorbie. J. 

Male. Cal. cylindrical, Bxcudtictredt Coss five petals. 
Stam. 10—15. 

Female. Cal. many loud Cor. o. Styl. three, bifid. . 
Caps. three-locular seeds. 

2. C. Cascarilla. Leaves lanceolate, quite entire, ob- 


tuse, emarginate, dagger pointed, pono downy 

beneath, flower male and female. | 

West Indies. Shrub. 
F. Conquerille. G, Kaskarilrinde. 


CUCUMIS.—W. c. 1741. 


Ci. 21. Ord. 8. Monoecia. Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. 
Cucurbitaceze. 


E E 
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Male. Cal. five-toothed. Cor. five parted. Filam. 3. 
Female. Cal. five-toothed. Cor. five parted. Pist. 
three-cleft. Seeds of the Gourd argute. 
1. C. Colocynthis. Leaves many cleft; pome globu- 
lar, smooth. 
Cape of Good Hope. Muy Annual. 
F. Cologuinte. G. Kolpin S. Pepinero Col- 
quintida. 


CUMINUM.—W. «. 547. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. Um- 
bellatz. 

Fruit ovate striated. Umbellets four. Znvolucre 
four-cleft. 

1. C. Cyminum. ; 
Egypt. Annual. 

F. Cumin officinal. G. Ramischer kümel ; Kron- 
kumel. 


DAPHNE.—W. c. 113. 


Cl. 8. Ord. 1. Octandria. Me Nat. Ord. 
Veprecule. L. Thymelzz. J. 

Cal. o, Cor. four-cleft, corollaceous, withering in- 
closing the stamens. Drupe iiie dis 

Flowers lateral. 

l. D. Mezereum. Flowers sessile in ‘threes on the 
stem, leaves lanceolate deciduous. 
North of Europe. ^ «^ Shrub. 

F. Mezereum; Faux garou, G. Kellerkals ; Seidel- 
bastrinde. eoe y v 


DAUCUS.—W. c. 530. 


CI. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. Um 
bellata. 
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Cor. Somewhat rayed. Florets of the disk abortive. 
Fruit hispid with hair. 

1. D. Carota. Seeds hispid, petioles nerved on the 
under side. 
Indigenous. ESOS 

F. Carote. G. Gelbe mehren; Gelbe Ruben. . S. £a- 


nahorta. = 


DELPHINIUM.—W. c. 1061. 


Cl. 13. Ord. 3. Polyandria. Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
Multisilique. L. Ranunculacexz. J. 

Cal. o. Petals five. Nectary bifid, bie ral a horn 
behind. Pods three or one. 

Tt Three capsuled. 

13. D. Staphisagria.” Nectaries four-leaved, shorter 
than the petals, leaves d ede qd lobes obtuse. 
Istria, Apulia, Crete. - Biennial. 

F. Sianhinier e Gi Sipe Lauskarner. 


DIGITALIS.—W. c. 1155. 


Cl. 14. Ord. 2. Didynamia. Angiospermia. Nat. Ord. 
Luridz. L. Scrophulariz. J. 

Cal. five-partite. Cor. bell-shaped, five-cleft, belly- 
ing. Caps, ovate two-celled. 

1. D. Purpurea. Leaflets of the calyx ovate acute, 
corollas obtuse, superior lip entire. 
Indigenous. Biennial. 

F. Grande Digitale. G. Fingerhraut: Fingerhut. 
S. Dedalera purpurea; Qualda perra. 


DOLICHOS.—W. c. 1349. 


CI. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia. pasan. Nat. Ord. 


Papilionacee, 
EE2 
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Two parallel oblong calluses at the base of the stand- 
ard, compressing the wings underneath. 

+ Twining. | 

16. D. pruriens. Legumes growing, in a raceme: 
valves somewhat keeled, rough-haired, peduncles in 
threes. 
India Shrub. 


DORSTENIA.—W. c. 244. 


CI. 3. Ord. 1. Tetrandria. VERENA Nat. Ord. 
Scabride. L. Urtice. J. 

Receptacle common, one-leaved, fleshy, i in which so- 
litary seeds are placed (without attachment.) 

5. D. Contrajervca. Scapes rooted, leaves pinnatifid 
hand-shaped serrate, receptacles quadrangular. 
New Spain, Mexico, Peru. Perennial. 

F. Contrajerva. G. Giflwurizel. 


EUGENIA.—W. c. 972. 


Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Hesperidee. L. Myrti. J. 

Calyx four-parted, superior. Petals four. Berry 
one-celled, one-seeded. | - 

24. E. AD Vogt mi Leaves qüite entire, oblong, 
rather sharp, peduncles trichotomous, panicles axillary 
and terminating, calyxes repand, fruit elliptic. 
Moluccas. _ Shrub. 

F. Giroffles. G. Gewürtznelken. 


EUPHORBIA.—W. c. 959. 


Cl. 11. Ord. 3. Dodecandria. "Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
Tricocce. L. Euphorbie. J. 

Cor. four or five-petalled, fixed to the calyx. Cat. 
m ed bellied. Caps. three-grained. 
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+ Shrubby, prickly. 

7. E. officinarum. Prickly, naked, with many angles, 

pr aoe double. 
Afriea. 


Shrub. 
F. Euphorbi. G. Euphorbienharz. 


FERULA.—W. c. 539. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. DE Nat. Ord. Um. 
bellate. 


Fruit oval, flatted, plane, three oe on both 
sides. 


11. F. Assafetida. Leaflets alternately sinuate, ob- 
tuse. 


Persia. Perennial. 


F. Assa fatida. G. T'eufelsdreck ; Stinkender assard. 
FICUS.—W. c. 1931. 


Cl. 23. Ord. 9. Polygamia. Dioecia. Nat. Ord. Sca- 
bride. L. Urtice. J. 

Common receptacle turbinate, fleshy, converging, con- 
cealing the florets, either i in I» same or a distinct indi- 
vidual 

Male. Cal. three-parted. Cor. o. Stam. three. 

Female. Cal. five-parted. Cor. o. Pistil one. Seeds 
covered by a permanent, closed, somewhat fleshy 
calyx. 

T Leaves lobed. | 

1. F. Carica. Leaves heart.shaped, three or five- 
lobed repand-toothed, lobes obtuse, rough above, pu- 


bescent beneath, receptacles pyriform smooth. 
Arabia Felix. 


Shrub. 
F. Figues. G. Feigen. | 
FRAXINUS.—W. c. 1903. 


CIL. 23. Ord. 2..Polygamia. Dioecia. Nat. Ord. Se- 
piarie. L. Jasminez. J. 
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Hermapb. Cal. o. or four-parted. Cor. o. or four 
petals. Stam, two. Pist. one. Seed. (or Caps. ) mono- 
spermous, lanceolate. 

Female. Cal. o. or four-parted. Cor. o. or "- petils. 
Pist. one, lanceolate. 

15. F. Ornus. Leaflets petiolate, itid eblato, 
sharp-pointed, serrate, flowers with corollas. 

South of Europe. 7 Shrub 

F. Manne. G. Manna. 


FUCUS. 
Cl. 24, Ord. 4. Cryptogamia. Alge. 


Seeds produced in clustered tubercles, which burst 
at their summit. | 

F. vesiculosus. Frond linear, dichotomous entire, 
with a central rib, and furnished with several globose 
imbedded air-bladders : extremities cloven, tumid when 
infructification. — 
Indigenous. 

F. Varec. 


GENTIANA.—W. c. 512. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 9. Pentandria. vi ird Nat. Ord. Ro- 


tacex. L. Gentiane. J. 
Cor. one-petalled. Caps. two-valved, one-celled Re- 
ceptacles two, longitudinal. 
! Corollas, five or nine-cleft, somewhat bell-shaped. 
. G. lutea. Corollas somewhat five-cleft, wheel- 
indios verticillate, the whorls somewhat cymose, ca 
lyxes with spathes. 
Mountains of Europe. Perennial 
F, Gentiane. G. Rother enzian. | 


GLYCYRRHIZA.—W. c. 1366. | 
Cl, 17. Ord. 4, Diadelphia, Decandria. Nat Ord. 


Papilionacee. 
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CaL bilabiate. Upper lip three-cleft, shu x diim 
Legume ovate-flatted. 

4. G. glabra. Legumes smooth, flowers in racemes, 
stipules none, leaflets ovate, Adv hal retuse, oid 
glutinous on the under part. 

South of France, Spain, Italy. Perennial. 

F. Reglisse. G, Süssholz. S. Regaliz ; orozuz ; Palo 


dolce. 


CREAN —W. c. 819 


Cl. 10. Ord. 1. IE cadib- POTE Naz. Ord. 
Gruinales, L.. Rotacez. J. 

Cal. five-parted unequal, Petals five, iniexebd into 
the receptacles. Caps. angular, three or five-celled. 

2. G. Officinalé. Leaflets in two pairs, obtuse; 
Jamaica, Hispaniola. Perenniál. 

F. Gayac; Gomme guajac. G. Guajahholz; Fran- 
zosen-holz ; Guajac Gummi. |. S. Guajaco officinel. 


HAMATOXYLON.—W. c. 830. 


CI. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Menogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Lomentacee. L. Leguminose. J. 

Cal. five-parted. Pet. five. Caps. liriteolates Ofle- 
celled, two-valved, valves boat-shaped. 

1. H. Campechianum. 
America. Shrub. 

F. Bois de Campeche. G. Kampesch-holz ; Blauholz. 


HELLEBORUS.—W. c. 1089. 


Cl. 13. Ord. 6. Polyandria. Polygyhia. Nat. Ord. 
Multisilique. L. Ranunculacez. J. 

Cal. o. Petals five or more. Nectaries bilabiate tubu- 
lar. Caps. many seeded; nearly upright. 
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3. H. niger. Scape, with about two flowers, nearly 
naked, leaves pedate. | 
‘sequent Perennial. 
3. F. Hellebore. G. Schwartze Niesswurzel. 8. Hel- 
bes negro. 


6. H. fetidus. Stem sany-lowered laty; leaves 
pedate. 


Indigenous. Perennial. 


6. G. Stinkende ibo er 


HUMULUS.—W. c. 1795. 


Cl. 22. Ord. 5. Dioecia. Pentandria. Nat. Ord. 
Scabride, L. Urticz. J. | | 

Male. Cal. &ve-leafed. Cor. o. 

Female. Cal. one-leafed, obliquely spreading, entire. 
Cor. o. Styles two. Seed one, within a leafy calyx. 

AH. Lupulus. iy 
Europe. Perennial. 


F. Houblon. G. Hopfen. S. Hombrecillo. 


HYOSCY AMUS.—W. c. 378. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Luride. L. Solanee. J. 


Cor. funnel shaped, obtuse, Sam. inclined. up 
covered with a lid, two-celled. 


l. H. mger. Lone stem-clasping sinuate, CRAS 
sessile. 


Europe. Biennial. 
F. Jusquiame. G. Bilsenkraut. |. S. Belenno mgro. 


HORDEUM.—W. c. 151. 


CL. 3. Ord. 2. 'T riandria. Di gynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina, 
Cal. lateral, two-valved, one-flowered, three-fold, 
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3. H. distichon. Florets lateral, male awnless, seeds 
angular, imbricate. : 
The River Tamara. 3 it di odia 
PUO G. Gerste. 3^ 


JUNIPERUS.—W. c. 1841. 


Ci. 22. Ord. 13. Dicecia. Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. 
Conifere. 

Male. Ament ovate. Calyx a scale. Cor. o. Stam. three. 

Female. Cal. three-parted. Petals, three. Styles 
three. Berry three-seeded, irregular, with the three 
tubercles of the calyx. 

6. J. Sabina. Leaves opposite obtuse glandular in 
the middle, imbricate four-fold, the young leaves acute 
opposite, stem shrubby. 

Portugal, Italy. | Shrub. 
F. pr G. Secenbaum ; Sadebaum. | S. Enebrio 

sabina. | 

10. J. communis. Leaves in threes mucronate, 

spreading longer than the berry. 

North of Europe. . Shrub. 
F. Genevrier ordinaire. G. Wechholder-beeren, or holz. 
14. J. Lycia. Leaves in three imbricate on all sides, 

ovate obtuse. 


France. Shrub. 
F. Encens. G. Weirauch. 


LAURUS.—W. c. 798. 


Cl. 9. Ord. 1. Enneandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Holoracee. L. Lauri. J. 

Cal. o. Gor. calycine, six-parted. Nectary of three 
two-bristled glands, surrounding the germ. filam, 
inner elanduliferous. Drupe, one-seeded, 
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1l. L. Cinnamomum. Leaves three-nerved ovate, 
oblong, nerves disappearing towards the end. 
Martinico, in the Mountain Calebasse. Shrub. 

F. Canelle. G. Zimmt. 

5. L. Camphora. Leaves triple-nerved, lanceolate- 
ovate. 

Fast Indies. Shrub. 

F. Camphres. G. Kampfer. |. S. Canfor. 

10. L. nobilis. Leaves lanceolate veined, perennial, 
flower four-cleft, dicecious. 

Italy. TN Shrub 

EF. Laurier. G. Lorbeerbaum. — | 

84. L. Sassafrass. Leaves entire and thrécJobed 
Virginia, Carolina. Shrub 

F. and G. Sassafras. | | 


LAVANDULA.—W. c. 1099. 


Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia. Gymnospermia. Nat. 
Ord. Verticillate. 

Cal. ovate, obscurely toothed, supported by a bractea. 
Cor. resupine. Séamina. within the tube.. 

1. L. Spica. Leaves sessile, lanceolate-linear rolled 
back at the edge; spike interrupted, naked. 
South of Europe. Shrub. 

F. Lavande. G. Lavendel. g. Espliego ; Alhucenna. 


LEONTODON.—W. c. 1407. 


CL 19. Ord 1, Syngenesia. Polygamia JEqualis. 
Nat. Ord. Composite Semiflosculosi. L. Cichoracez. J. 

Recept. naked. Cal. double. Seed-down on a p 
hairy... 

1. .L. Taraxacum. Exterior calyx cell — oné- 
flowered, leaves runcinate smooth, SELON lanceolate, 
toothed. | " 
Indigenous. otift Pérennial. 
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F. Dent de Lom, Pissenlit. G. Pfaffenrehrlein 
Lewenzahn. S. Amargon. 


LICHEN. 


Cl. 94. Ord. 5. Cryptogamia Algae. Nat. Ord. 
Algee. | 


LINUM.—W. c. 590. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 5. Pentandria. Pentagynia, Nat. Ord. 
Gruinales. L. Caryophyllez. J. 

Cal. five-leafed. Pet. five. Caps. five-valved, ten- 
celled. Seeds solitary. : 

T With alternate leaves. 

i. L. usitatissimum. Calyxes and capsules mucro 
nate, petals crenate, leaves lanceolate alternate, stem 
generally solitary. 

South of Europe. j Annual. 

F. Grains de Lin. G. Leinsaamen; Flachsaamen. 
9. Laxor. 

tt With opposite leaves. 

26. L. catharticum. | Leaves opposite, ovate, lance 
olate, stem dichotomous, corollas acute. 

North of Europe. Annual. 

F. Lin purgatif. G. Purgier flachs. 


MALV A.—W. a. 1290. 
Ci. 16. Ord. 6. Monadelphia. Polyandria.— Nat. Ord. 


Columniferz. L. Malvacee. J. 

Cal. double, outer three-leaved. Caps. many, one- 
seeded. 

TT With leaves angular. : 

43. M. syloestris. Stem upright herbaceous, leaves 
seven-lobed, acute, peduncles and petioles hairy. 
Europe. Biennial. 


F. Mauve. G. Pappeln. 
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Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia. Gymnospermia. Nat 
Ord. Verticillate. L. Labiate. J. 

Cal. Salver-shaped, rigid, ten-streaked. Cor. Upper 
lip bifid, linear, straight. 

+t With Len ice ed. calyxes. 

8. M. vulgare. Leaves roundish-ovate, toothed, 
wrinkled with veins. Calycine teeth, bristle-shaped 
uncinate. 

Europe. Perennial. 

F. Marrube blanc. G. Weisser andorn ; Mariennessel. 


MENTHA.—W. c. 1102. S. F. B. c. 262. 


Cl. 14. Ord. I. Didynamia. Gymnospermia. Nat. 
Ord. Verticillatee. - | 

Cor. almost equal, four-cleft, the broader segment 
emarginate, stamens upright, distant. | 

3. M. viridis. Spikes interrupted, leaves sessile, 
lanceolate acute, naked, bractes setaceous, and the 
calycine teeth somewhat shagg 
Indigenous. Perennial. 

F. Baume verte. : 

4. M. piperita. Spikes obtuse, interrupted beneath, 
leaves petiolate, subovate, rather smooth, calyx, with 
a very smooth base, 

Indigenous. Perennial. 

F. Menthe poivrée. G. Pfeffermiinze. 

19. M. Pulegium. Flowers verticillate, leaves ovate> 


stem trailing, pedicles and calyxes every-where downy, 
teeth ciliated. 


Indigenous. | | Perennial. 
F. Menthe poultot. G. Poley. S. Poleo. 
MENYANTHES.—W. c. 999. 


Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord, 
Precie. L. Lysimachie. J. | T 
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Cor. shaggy. Stigma bifid. Caps. one-celled. 

4. M. trifoliata. Leaves ternate. T 
Europe. Perennial. 

F. Trefle de marais. G. Bitterklee; Fieberhlee. |. S. 
Menyanthes de trs en rama. 


MOMORDICA.—W. c. 1139. 
Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Moneecia. Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. 


Cucurbitacez. 

Male. Cal. five-cleft. Cor. five-parted. Filaments three. 

Female. Cal. five-cleft. Cor. five-parted. Style 
trifid. Gourd opening elastically. 

13. M. Elaterium. Pomes elliptic hispid, leaves 
heart-shaped hispid obtuse toothed, stem with no 
tendrils. ! 
South of Europe. Annual. 

F. Momordique sans orilles; Concombre sauvage. 
'G. Esselsgurhen ; Springgurhen. 


MORUS.—W. c. 1664. 


Ci. 21. Ord. 4. Moneecia. Tetrandria. Nat. Ord. 
Scabride. L. Urtice. J. 

Male. Cal. four-clefted. Cor. o. | 

Female. Cal. four-leaved. Cor. o. Styles two Cal. 
becoming a berry. Sced one. 

5. M. nigra. Leaves cordate, ovate or lobed, un- 
equally toothed, rugged. 
Haly? 7 | Shrub. 

G. Maulbeeren. 


MY RISTICA.—W. c. 1851. 
Cl. 22. Ord. 18. Dicecia. ds ds Nat. Ord. 


Lauri. J. Holoracez. L? 
‘Male. Cal. none. Cor. bell-shaped, trifid. Filament 
columner. Anthers six or ten united. 
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Female. Cal. none. Cor. bell-shaped, trifid, decidu- 
ous. Style o. Stigm. two. Drupe, a nut mogirell in an 
aril (Mace), with one seed. 

1. M. moschata. Leaves oblong, acuminate, smooth, 
veins simple, fruit solitary, smooth. 

The Moluccas. Shrub. 

F. Noir muscade. G. Muskatnuss. 


MYROXYLON.—W. c. 829. 


Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Lomentacee. L. Leguminose. J. 

Cal. bell-shaped, five-toothed. Petals five, the 
uppermost greater than the rest. Germ, longer than 
the corolla. Legume, having one seed at the point. 

1. M. peruiferum. Leaves abruptly pinnate in pairs, 
leaflets nearly opposite. - 

South America. Shrub. 

F. Baume de Perou. G. Peruvianischer Balsam. - 


MYRTUS.—W. c. 978. 


Cl. 19. Ord. 1. Icosandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Hesperidee. L. Myrti. J. 

Cal. five-cleft superior. Pet. 5. Berry, two or five- 
celled, many-seeded. 

. 98. M. Pimenta, leaves alternate. 
West Indies. Shrub. 

F. Potvre de Jamaique. G. Nelhenpfe offer ; Englisches 
Gewurtz. 


NICOTIANA.—W. c. 3'19. 


Ci. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Luride. L. Solannee. J. 

Cor. funnel-form, with a plaited border. Stam. 
inclined. Caps. two-valved, two-celled. 
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N. Tabacum. Leaves lanceolate ovate sessile decur- 
rent, flowers acute. 
America. . | Annual. 


FK. Tabac. G. Tobak. 


OLEA.--W. c. 36. 


Ci. 2. Ord. 1. Diandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Seplaris&. L. Jasminez. J. 

Cor. four-cleft, with subovate segments. Drupe, one- 
ur 

. O. europea. Leaves Bacéeliin, quite entire, 

racemes axillary contracted. 
South of Europe. Shrub. 

F. Hue d’ Olives. G. Baumoel. 


ORIGANUM.—W. c. 1116. 


Ci. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia. Gyrapanhctinia Nat. Ord. 
Verticillate. L. Labiate. J. | 

Strobile. four-cornered, spiked, collecting the calyxes. 
Cor. upper lip erect flat, lower tree, segments 
equal. 

10. O. vulgare. Spikes roundish, panicled, conglo- 
merate, bractes longer than the calyx ovate. 
Europe, Ameriea. — Perennial. 

F. Origan. G. Dosten; We ohlgemuth. S. Orteano 
sylvestre. 


OXALIS.—W. c. 918. 


Ci, 10. Ord. 5. Decandria. Pentagynia. Nat. Ord. 
Gruinales. L. Gerania. J. 

Cal. five-leafed. Petals connected by claws. Stam. 
unequal, the five shorter exterior ones connected at 
the base. Caps. opening at the corners, five-cornered. 

ttt Leaves ternate, scape one-flowered. 
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25. O. Acetosella. Stemless, scape one-flowered 
longer than the leaves, leaves ternate obcordate, styles 
of the length of the inferior stamens, root jointed. 
Europe. Perennial. 

F. Oseille des bucherons. G. Sauerhlee. S. Oxalide 
acederilla ; Aleluja. 


PAPAVER.—W. c. 1015. 


Cl. 13. Ord. 1. Polyandria. Oui Wem Nat. Ord. 
Rhoeades. L. Papaveracese. J. 
Cor. four-petalled. Cal. two-leaved. Cap one 
celled, opening by holes under the permanent stigma. 
++ With smooth capsules. | : 
5. P. Kheas. Capsules smooth globose, stem having 
many flowered leaves pinnatifid gashed. 
Europe. | Annual. 
F. Pavot coquelicot. G. Klatschrossen. S. Adorme- 
dera sylvestris amapola. | 
7. P. somniferum. Calyxes and capsules smooth, 
leaves embracing, gashed. 
South of Europe. Annual. 
F. Pavot somnifere. G. We eisser mohn ; Mohnsaft. 


PASTINACA.—W. c. 553 


Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. 
Umbellate. " 
Fruit elliptic, compressed flat. Petaísinvolute entire. 
3. P. Opopanax. Leaves pinnate, leaflets gashed at 
the base in front. | 
Italy. Perennial. 


PIMPINELLA.—W. c. 562. 


Ci. 5. Ord. 9. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. Um- 


bellatee. 
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Fruit ovate-oblong. Petals entire. Stigm. sub glo- 
bular. 
9. P. Anisum. Radical leaves trifid gashed. 
Egvpt. Annual. 
F. dnis. G. Anis. | | 


PINUS.—W. c. 1711. 
CL 21. Ord. 8. Monoecia. Monadelplia Nat. Ord. 


Conifer. 

Male. Cal. four-leaved. Cor. o. Stamens very many. 
Anthers naked. 

Female. Cal. Strobiles, with a two-flowered scale. 
Cor. none. Pist. one. Nut with a membranaceous 
wing. 

t Leaves double. 

1. P. sylvestris. Leaves two in a sheath, rigid, cones _ 
ovate-conical, the length of the leaves, generally two 
together sounded at the base. 

North of Europe. Shrub. 

F. Terebinth; Resine blanche; Galipot. G. Gemei- 
ner Terpentin ; Weisses Pech. : 

ttt Leaves solitary and distinct at the base. 

27. P. Balsamea. Leaves solitary flat emarginate 
subpectinate almost upright above, the scales of the 
cone when in flower acuminate reflex. 

Virginia, Canada. | Shrub. 

G. Kanadischer Balsam. 

39. P. Abies. Leaves solitary four-cornered, strobile 
cylindrical scales rhomb-shaped flatted repand at the 
margin gnawed. 

Europe, Asia. | Shrub. 
. F. Sapin. G. Tannerbaum. | S. Pino abeto. 


PIPER.—W. ec. 74. 


Cl. 9. Ord. 3. Diandria. Trigynia. Nat. Ord. Piperite. 
L. Urtteg. J, 
FF 
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Cal. o. Cor. o. Berry one-seeded. 

1.°P. nigrum. Leaves ovate, commonly seven nerved 
smooth, petioles quite simple. Me, oe 
India. - | Shrub. 

F. Powre. G. Gemeiner Pfeffer. 

19. P. longum. Leaves cordate petioled and sessile. 

F. Potore longe. G. Langer Pfeffer. 


PISTACIA.—W. c. 1782. 


C/. 99. Ord. 5. Dioecia. Pentandria. Nat. Ord. 
Amentacee. L. Terebintacee. J. 

Male. Cul. five-cleft. Cor. o. 

Female. Cal. three-cleft. Cor. o. Styles three. Drupe 
one-seeded. 

4. P. Terebinthus. Leaves unequally pinnate, leaflets 
about seven ovate-lanceolate rounded at the base acute 
sharp pointed. Y 
South of Europe. . i Shrub. 

G. Syprischer Terpentin. 

6. P. Lentiscus. Leaves abruptly pinnate, leaflets 
lanceolate eight-fold petiole winged. | 
Spain, Portugal. Shrub. 

F. Mastic. G. Mastix. §. Almastiga; Almaciga. 


POLYGALA.—W. c. 1913. 


Cl. A1. Ord. 3. Did. Ma: Octandria. Nat. Ord. 
Lomentacee. L. Pediculares. J. 

Cal. five-leaved, with two of the leaflets shaped like 
wings, and coloured. Legume, obcordate, two-celled. 

ttt Beardless, herbaceous, with a simple stem. _ 

67. P. Senega. Flowers beardless, spike terminating, 
thread Shaped, stem upright, herbaceous, quas simple, 
leaves oblong, lanceolate. 

Virginia, Pensylvania. ‘Perennial. 

G. Senckawurzel. : 
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POLYGONUM.—W. c. 785. 


Ci. 19. Ord. 1. Icosandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Holoracez. L. Polygonez. J. 

Cal. o. Cor. five-parted, calycine. Seed. one, an- 
gular. 

tt Bistorte. Spike angle. 

3. P. Bistorta. Stem quite simple, with a single 
spike, leaves ovate, running into the petiole. 
Austria, Germany. Perennial. 

F. Bistorte. G. Natterwurzel. 


PRUNUS. W. c. 982. 
Cl. 8. Ord. 3. Octandria. Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 


Pomacez. L. Rosacee. J. 
. Cal. five-parted beneath. Petals, five. Nut of the 
Drupe with prominent sutures. 

P. domestica. Peduncles mostly solitary; leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, convoluted, branches without thorns. 
Southern Europe. Shrub. 

F. Prunes de damas. G. Pflaumen; Swetschgen. 


PTEROCARPUS.—W. c. 1318. 
Ci. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia. Decandria. Nat. Ord. 


Papilionaceg. 
Cal. five-toothed. Legume, liodlied; leafy, varicose, 
surrounded by a wing, not gaping. Seeds solitary. 
6. P. Santalinus. Leaves ternate, roundish, retuse, . 
very smooth, petals crenate waved. 
East Indies. Shrub. 
F. Santale rouge. 


PUNICA.—W. c. 980. 


‘Cl. 19. Ord. 1. Icosandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 


à Pomacee. L. Myrti. J | 
FF 
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Cal. five-cleft, superior. Petals, five. Pome, many- 
celled, many-seeded. 

1. P. Granatum. Leaves lanceolate, stem arbo- 
reous. 
Spain, Italy. m" , Shrub.. 

EF. Le Grenadier. Tf. SON 


PYRUS.—W. c. 999. 


- Cl. 19. Ord. 4. Icosandria. Pentagynia. Nat. Ord. 

Pomacee. L. Rosacez. J. a | 
Cal. five-cleft. Petals, five. Pome inferior, five- 

celled, many-seeded. 

. WV. P. Cydonia. Leaves quite entire, flowers soli- 

tary. 

Germany. | : Shrub. 
F.Coms, G. Quitter. S. Petal membrillero. ' 


QUASSIA.—W. c. 849. 


CE” vO) ON: 1" Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Gruinales. L. Magnoliz. J. 

Cal. five-leaved. Petals, five. Nect. eel 
Drupes, five, distant, two-valved, one-seeded, inserted. 
Gus a fleshy receptacle. : 

. Q. Simaruba. Flowers moneecious, leaves ab- 
eim pinnate,. leaflets alternate, visit mue 
naked, flowers in panicles. 

Cul. Jamaica. .- i d Shrub. 

F. Sumaroube. G. Rishvedde: 

3. Q. excelsa. Flowers polygamous, oro dhalithínd, 
panicled, leaves abruptly pinnate, leaflets opposite pe- 
tioled, petiole naked. — 
soir. Shrub. 

F. Quassia. G.  Quassienholz.. S. 2uasia amarga. 
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QUERCUS.—W. c. 1692. 


Ul. 21. Ord. 6. Moneecia. se seine Nat. Ord. 
Amentaces. 

Male. Cal. commonly five-cleft. Cor. o. Stam. iod e 
to ten. 

Female, Calyx one-leafed, quite entire, rough. Cor. 
o. Styles two to five. Nut coriaceous, surrounded at the 
base by a permanent calyx. 

ttttt Leaves waved, lobes awnless. 

65. Q. pedunculata. Leaves oblong, subsessile, 
smooth waved, lobes blunted, fruit oblong, peduncled. 
Europe. Shrub. 

F. Chene ordinaire. G. Eiche. 


RHAMNUS.—W. c. 405. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia, Nat. Ord. 
Dumosz. L. Rhamni. J. 

Cal. tubular. Cor. scales defending the stamens, in- 
serted intothe calyx. JBerry. 

+ Thorny. 

1. R. catharticus. Spines terminating, flowers qua 
drifid dioecious, leaves ovate. . 
Europe. Shrub. 
JF. Nerprun. G. Kreutzbeeren. 


RHEU M.—W. c. 803. 


Cl. 9. Ord. 1. Enneandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Holoracez. L. Polygonez. J. 

Cal. o. Cor. six-cleft, perteniqune Seed one, MMcc- 
sided. 

3. R. palmatum Leaves palmate, acuminate, some- 
what rugged, the sinus at the base dilated ; petioles ob- 
scurely grooved above, rounded at the see 
China. Perennial 

F. Rhabarbe. G. Rhabarber, | S. Ruiburbo 
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 RHUS. —W. c. 566. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 3. Pentandria. Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
Dumose. L. Terebintacee. J. — - 
Cal. five-parted. Petals five. Berry, one-seeded. 
++ Wath leaves ternate. | 
17. R. T'oxicodendron. Leaves ternate, leaflets pe- 
tiolate, angular, pubescent, stem rooting. 
Virginia, Canada. | Biennial. 


JA RICINUS.—W. c. 1720. 


Ci. 21. Ord. 8. Moneecia. Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. 
Tricocce. L. Euphorbia. J. | 

Male. Cal. five-parted, Cor. o. Stamens*numerous. 

- Female. Cal. three-parted. Cor. o. Styles, three, bifid. 
Capsule, three-celled. Seed one. 

T Leaves palmate. 

1, R. communis, Leaves peltate, palmate, lobes 
lanceolate, serrate. Stem. herbaceous, hoary. Stg- 
mas, three, bifid at the apex. Capsules echinated. 
East Indies. Annual. 

¥, Huile de Rictn. G. Palmoel; Ricinsoel. 


ROSA.-—W. c. 997. 


Cl. 12. Ord. 5. Ycosandria. Polygynia. Nat. Ord. 
Senticose. L. Rosacea. J. — - 

Petals five, Cal. pitchereshaped, five-cleft, fleshy, 
contracted at the neck. Seeds very many, hispid, fas- 
tened to the inner side of the calyx. 

Tt With ovate germs. : 

15. 2. centifolia. Germs ovate, and visiincles his- 
pid, stem hispid, prickly, petioles unarmed. 

SEE ‘Shrub, 


- 
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16. Rt. Gallica. Germs ovate, and peduncles hispid, 
stem and petioles hispid-prickly. 
Europe. — Shrub. 
31. Rb. canina. Germs ovate, and peduncles smooth, 
stem and petioles prickly. 
Kurope. Shrub. 
F. Eglantier de chien ; moa hodon. G. Hagebut- 
ten; Hai nchisten WS Y 


ROSMAR 


Ci. 2. Ord. 1. Diandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Verticillate. L. Labiate. J. j 

Cor. unequal, upper lip two-parted. Filaments long, 
curved simple with a tooth. 

1. R. officinalis. Leaves sessile. 
Spain. Shrub. 

F. Romarin. G. Rosmarin. 


RUBIA.—W. c. 187. 


Cl. 4. Ord. 1. Tetrandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Stellate. L. Rubiaces. J. 

Cor. one-petalled, bellshaped. Berries two, one- 
. seeded. 

1. R. Tinctorum. Leaves annual, stem prickled. 
Montpelier. Perennial. 

F. Garance. G. Krappwurzel ; Ferberrothe. 


RUMEX.—W. c. 699. 


Cl. 6. Ord. 3. Hexandria. Trigynia. Nat. Ord. 
Holoracee. L. Polygonez. J. 

Cal. three-leaved. Pet. three converging, Seed 
one; three-sided. 

+++ With flowers male and female separate. 
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31. R. Zícetosa. Flowers dicecious, leaves oblong sa- 
gittate. | T0 
^urope. Perennial. 


F. Osetle ordinaire. G. Sauerampfer. S. Acedera. 
RUTA.—W. c. 827 


C/. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Multisilique. L. Rutacez. J. 

Cal. five-parted. Petals, concave. — Hecept. sur- 
ronan by ten honey dots. Caps. lobed. 

. R. graveolens. Leaves super-decompound, leaf- 
ue SR uid the end one obovate, petals quite entire, 
South of Europe. : Shrub. 

F. Rue sauvage, G, Raute; Weinraute. S. Ruta 
de olor pesado, , | 


SACCHARUM.—W. c. 122. 


^ o 


Cl. 3. Ord. 1. Triandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Gramina- | | 

Cal. two-valved, involucred, with a long lanugo. 
Cor. two-valved. 

4. 5. officinarum. | Flowers pánitff leaves flat. 
Est and West Indies.. Perennial. 

EF. Sucre. G. Sucher. S. Azucar. Ft 


SALIX.—W. c. 1756. 


Ci. 29. Ord. 2. Dioecia. Diandria. Nut. Ord. 
Amentacez. yn 

Male. Ament. csi. Cal. à scale. Cor. none. 
Gland of the base nectariferous. 

Female. Ament. cylindrical. Cal. a scale. Gabe none. 
Style bifid. Caps. one-celled, two-valved. Seeds. me 

ttt Leaves villose. 

101. S. Caprea. Leaves ovate actimiuNe; serrate, 
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waved, tomentose underneath, stipules somewhat in the. 

shape of a crescent, capsules ventricose. 

Kurope. Shrub. 
F. Saule. G. Weidenbaum. S. Sauce. 


SAMBUCUS.—W. c. 569. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 3. Pentandria. 'Trigynia. Nat. Ord: 
Dumosz. L. Caprifoliz. J. | | 

Cal. five-parted. Cor. five-cleft. Berry three- 
seeded. 

3. S. nzgra. Cymes five-parted, stem arboreous. 
Germany. , Shrub, 

F. Sureau ordinaire. G. Hollunder; Fleider. 


SCILLA.—W. c. 640. 


Ci. 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Coronariz. L. Asphodeli. J. ! 
Cor. six-petalled, spreading, deciduous. Filaments 
filiform. | 
1. S. maritima. Naked-flowered with refracted 
bractes. 
Austria, Russia. Perennial; 
F. Scille; Squille. G. Meerzwiebel. S. Cebolla al- 
farruna, 


SINAPIS.—W. c. 1246. 


Ci. 15. Ord. 2. Tetradynamia. Siliquosa. Nar. 
Ord. Siliquosz. L. Cruciferz. J. 
- Cal. spreading. Cor. claws erect. Gland between 
the shorter stamens and pistil, and between the fonger 
stamens and calyx. E 

5. S. nigra. Siliques smooth,. pressed to the raceme. 
North of Europe. Annual. 

- F. Sénevé noir. G. Schwarzer Senf. S. Mostaza 
nigra... 
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SMILAX.—W. c. 1800. 


Cl. 22. Ord..6, Dioecia. Hexandria. Nat. Ord. 
Sarmentacee. L. Asparagi. J. 

Male. Cal. six-leaved. Cor. none. 

Female. Cal. six-leaved. Cor. none. Styles three. 
Berry three-celled. Seeds two. | 

T Stem prickly, angular. 

9. 5. Sarsaparilla. Stem prickly, somewhat four- 
cornered, leaves unarmed, ovate-lanceolate, cuspidate, 
with about five nerves, yellowish underneath. 

Virginia. . Shrub. 

F. Salsepareille. G. Sassaparilla. S. Zarzaparilla. 


SPARTIUM.—W. a. 1892. 
Cl. 17. Ord. 4.. Diadelphia. Deikdadiia, Nat. Ord. 


Papilionacez. 

Stigma. longitudinal, viltona above. lam. ad- 
hering to the germ. Cal. produced downwards. 

++ Leaves ternate. 

19. §. $coparium. Leaves ternate and solitary, ob- 
long, flowers axillary, legumes hairy at the margin, 
bianeHbs angular. 

South of Europe. Shrub. 

F. Genet a palais. G. Gins; Pfriemkraut. S. Esparto. 


SPIGELIA.—W. c. 308. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria.. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Stellsise: L. Gentianz. J. | 

Cor. funnel-shaped. Caps. twin,. one-celled, many- 
seeded. 

9. S. Marilandica. Stem fedr-coR M all em inis 
opposite. | 
Virginia. : : Petes nial. 
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STALAGMITIS.—W. c. 1888. 


Cl. 23. Ord. 1. Polygamia. Monoecia. Nat. Ord. 

Hermaph. Cal. four-leaved. Cor. four-petalled. 
Stamens thirty, inserted into a fleshy four-angled re- 
ceptacle, Style thick. Stigma four-lobed. Berry 
one-celled, crowned by the style, three-seeded. 

Male. Cal. Cor. and Stamens ^ red 

1. S. Cambogioides.- 
Cambodia. Shrub. 

F. Camboge; Gomme gutte. G. Gummigutt. 


STYRAX.—W. c. 874. 


Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Bicornes. L. Guaiacinz. J. 

Cal. inferior. Cor. funnel-form. Drupe, two-seeded. 

1. S. officinale. Leaves cvate, villose underneath, 
racemes simple, shorter than the leaf. 

Syria, Italy. Shrub. 

F. Storax. G. Storax. 

3. $. Benzom. Leaves oblong, acuminate, tomen- 
tose underneath, racemes compound, of the length of 
the leaves. | : 
Sumatra, Shrub, 

F. Benzoin. G. Benzoe. 


TAMARINDUS.—W. c. 1250. 


Ci. 16. Ord. 1. Monadelphia. Triandria, Nat. Ord. 
Lomentacez. L. Leguminosz. J. 

Cal. four-parted. Pez. three. Nect. of two short 
bristles under the filaments. Legume pulpy. 

1. T. indica. 

CF. Tamarins. G. Tamarinden. 
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"TOLUIFERA.—W. c. 828. 


Ci. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Dumose? L. Terebintacee. J. — 

Cal. five-toothed, bell-shaped. Petals five, the 
lowest the largest, obcordate. | Style none. 

|. T. Balsamum. : 
America, | | Shrub. 

F. Baume de Tolu. G. Tolutanischer Balsam. . 


TORMENTILLA.—W. c. 1001. 


Cl. 19. Ord. 5. lcosandria. Polygynia. Nat. Ord. 
Senticose. L. Rosacez. J. 

Cal. three-cleft. Petals four. Seeds roundish, naked, 
affixed to a small juiceless receptacle, 

T. erecta (officinalis. S. F. B.) Stem somewhat up- 
right, leaves sessile. | 
Europe. | . Perennial. 

F. Tormentille. G. Tormentilwurzel; Biskwurzel; 
Ruhrwurzel; Dlutwurzel. 


TRITICUM, 


Cl, 3. Ord. 2. Triandria. ho Nat. Ord. 
Gramina. | 

Cal. two-valved, solitary, subtriflorous. Flower 
somewhat obtuse. ; 

+ Annual. 

2. T. hybernum. Calyxes four-flowered, use, 
even, imbricate, with little or no awns.. 

| Biennial. 

. FK. Farine du froment; Aimidon; Son. G. Wei. 
zenmehl: Kraftmehl, Staerhe: Kleyen. | 
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TUSSILAGO.—W. a. 1483. 


Ci. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia. Superflua. Nat. Ord. 
Composite Discoidee. L. Corymbifere. J. 

Recept. naked. Seed-down simple. Cal. scales equal, 
as long as the disk, somewhat membranaceous. 

T. Farfara. Scape one-flowered, nearly naked, 
bracted, flower radiate, leaves cordate, angular toothed, 
pubescent on the under surface. 3 | 
Europe. Perennial. 


E, Tec; Pas d'ne. G. Huflattisch. 


VALERIAN A.—W., c. 75. 


Cl. 3. Ord. 1. Triandria. Monogynia. Naé. Ord. 
Aggregate. L. Dipsace. J. 

Cal. o. Corol. monopetalous, gibbous, on one side of 
the base, superior. Seed one. 

: Valerians, with a single downy seed. | 

-F. officinalis. Flowers three-stamened, all the. 

me pinnate. 
Europe. ; Perennial. 

F. Valeriane. G. Wilde Baldrianwurzel, Katzen- 
wurzel, S. Valerian officinal. 


VERATRUM.—W. G. 1859. 


Cl. 23. Ord. 1. Polygamia. Monoecia. Nat. Ord. 
Coronarie, L. Junci. J. 

Hermaphrod. Cal. o. Cor. six-petalled. Stam. six. 
Pist. three. Caps. three, many-seeded. 

Male. Cal. o. Cor. six-petalled. Stam. six. Rudi- 
ment of a pistil. 

1. P. album. Racemes panicled, bractes of the 
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branches oblong, the partial ones nearly equalling the 

pubescent peduncle, flowers erect. 

Russia, Austria, Italy. Perennial. 
F. Hellebore blanc; Veratre. G. Weisse Niesswur- 

rel. §. Veratro blanc; Vede gambre blanco. 


: VITIS.—W. c. 453. 


Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria. Monogynia. Nat. Ord. 
Scabride. L. Vites. J. 

Petals coheriag at the top, shrivelling. mu 'y five- 
seeded superior. 

1. V. vinifera. Leaves waved naked. 
Most temperate climates. Shrub. 

F. Vigne: Raisins, G. Wesohiadeh: Zibeben. 


ULMUS.—W. c. 505. 


Gl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria. Digynia. Nat. Ord. He- 
deracez. L. m ndr J. 

Cal. five-cleft. Corolla none. Caps. pee 
membranaceous. 

1. U. campestris. Leaves doubly-serrate, unequal 
at the base, flowers subsessile, conglomerate, five- 
stamened, fruits smooth. 

Europe. Shrub. 

F. Orme. G. Ulmenbaum, Küstenrinde. S. Alamo. 


TABLES 


' OF THE 
RELATIVE PROPORTIONS 


OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH MEASURES. 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


Cubic Inches. 


wis 
Millilitre = 06102 E 

Centilitre — .61028 = zi Di i: 
Decilitre = 6.10280 Cds ES E: 
Litre = 61408800, 2.9: 1200: 03). 2.1133 
Decalitre = 610,28000. =: 0.2: O° 2s) 5.1982 
Hecatolitre = 6102.80000 = 0:0: 26.419 
‘Chiliolitre = 61028.00000 = 1 :0 : 12.19 
Myriolitre = 610280.00000 = 10 : 1 : 58.9 


ENGLISH WINE MEASURE, 


Gall. Pints. Ounces. Drachms. Cub. inch. Litres. 


12 °8 = 198 = 1024 = 231 — 3.78515 
|l 216 = 198 = 28.875 = 0.47398 
i= 9 = 1.8047 = 0.02957 


i! 


l = 2836. = 0.00996 
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MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 


English Grains. 


Milligramme = 0154 
Centigramme = JS4PM asic | 
Decigramme = 1.5444 AVOIRDUPOIS. 
Gramme a 15.4440 lbs. oz. dr. 
Decagramme = 154.4402 = 0:0: 5.65 
Hecatogramme = 1544.4023 = 0:3: 8.5 
Chiliogramme = 154440934 = 2:3: 5 
Myriogramme = 154440.9344 = 22:1: 2 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
I5. QR - d gr. ^— grammes. 
1 = 16 = 256 = 7000 = 453.25 
?o3 5 TG eee rao. E 0992 
1 = 2T915- c 1.8! 
TROY WEIGHT. 
th. oz. dr. ser. gr. grammes. . 
bee dg NU IG" ae ORS 3 O00" 9195 
l= SS Qo — 400 Se "OBS 
P W I 60 = 3.883 
l= 20D 3 1.295 


T 0.6475 
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TABLE 
33° ; 
SPECIFIC GRAVITIES 


CORRESPONDING TO THE DEGREES OF BEAUME’S 
HYDROMETERS, AT A TEMPERATURE OF 55$ F. 


The strength of acids, &c. is usually expressed 
by this instrument in the French publications ; 
and on this account the table will be useful in 
applying any of the processes of Pharmacy there 
given. The instrument itself, although by no 
means an accurate one, is very conveniently ap- 
plicable to practical purposes; it is described in 
Beaumé’s Elemens de Pharmacie. The Tables 
are taken from Nicholson’s Journal. 


HYDROMETER FOR SPIRITS. 


Degrees. 7 
10 aa 1000 
15 c .968 
20 = .928 
25 oa 397 
30 d .867 | 
35 Ee 849 
40 t 817 
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HYDROMETER FOR SALTS. 


Degrees. ~ Sp. Gr: 
0 med INN 1.000 
S. = 1.020 
6 as 1.040 
9 = 1.064 

12 et 1.089 
mits 1.114 
18 = 05 1.140 
2l = 1.170 
24 = 1.200. 
QT 2d 1.280 
30 e 1.261 
33 = we eo 
36 E 1.838. 
39 = 1.373 
49, dis 1.414 
45 = 1.455 
48 = 1.500 
de c 1.547 
54 = 1.594 
51 = 1.659 
60 ~ 1.711 
63 T 1.779 
66 = 1.843 
69 ee ek 
12 x 2.000 
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POSOLOGICAL TABLE. 


I would here repeat, that the Doses given by 
different practitioners vary so much, that any 
general table of them. must necessarily be imper- 
fect, and can only be expected to guard the 
young Practitioner from error. The quantities 
stated are meant to apply to adults; when given 
to children they require various modifications, 
and are not even regulated by age alone. .I have, 
however, added Gaubius's table of the proportional 
doses suited to the different periods of life. Either 
of the two quantities given, or any intermediate 
one may be used as a dose, except when the word 
to is inserted between them, which means that 
the quantity should rather be gradually raised from 
the former to the latter, and sometimes also it may | 
be carried much beyond it. Some articles, as far as 
their effects are concerned, may be given at once 
in much larger quantities without hazard, and the 
dose of such is rather therefore estimated by con- 
venience, on account of bulk; such,;however, it 
does not appear necessary to distinguish parti- | 
cularly. The same article is often used in differ- 
ent quantities, to produce different effects: such 
second effects, when they are emetic or cathartic, 
are in marked instances accordingly given in a 

G G9 
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second line, with E or C prefixed. Respecting 
the further regulation of effects by the infinite 
combinations used in practice it is impossible to 
form any general estimate. 


A. 
Abietis Resína ^. ! gr. x 5 ss 
Absin’thium A : 9j : 5 
Acacie Gum'mi : , 3 ss 5ij 
Acétum Colchici 3 : f3ss fZiss 
— Scille — : LE f5ss f Ziss 
Aclidum acet'icum — . : fsj fZss 
~~ benzoicum  . à gr.x 3ss 
——— cit'ricum : : gr. x 5ss 
——— inuriaticum . DUPpUWUR Og HEN 
— nitricum dilu'tum — . mx ' to, ™ xl 
——— sulpháricum dilu'tum . mx to m xl 
Aconiti Fólia — . ~ cocum i tecgt v 
A ther rectificátus a ad ag f5ss f3ij 
firu’go , : quisa. E to. aT p. 
AVlii Radícis Suc/cus . Lp cis] fZss 
Al'óes spicátee Extrac'tum.  : — gr.v gr. XY 
—-—- vulgáris Extractum .. gr. v. gr, XV 
Alfmen : ucc a m 38s 
Ammoniacum — ^. ; gr. x 355 
Ammónie Mrias . ‘ gro 0 gehe 
Subcarbónas : gr. v 5j 
Anéthi Semina : à gr. X 3} 
Anísi Semina ^. Eh X 3} 
Anthen'idis Flores . 1 er. X 5) 
Antimónii Ox ydum gr. j gr.x 
— —Suiphurétum D S BE 388 


- Sulphurétum precipitatum gr. j gr.v 
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Antimónium tartarizatum 


A'qua Anéthi 


Car'ui 


— —. Cinnamómi . 


— —- Men'the piperite 
- viridis ; ae 


> 
—— Foenic uli — . , | 
4 
——- Pimen'te . | 
» Pulégii ul 
Argen'ti Nítras 4 1 
Armorácie Radix 


Arsen'ici Ox’ydum preparátum | 


As'ari Fólia 


Assafcet‘ide Gum/mi Resina . 


B. 

Bal'samum Peruvianum 
tolutánum Z 

Belladon'nz Félia 
Benzoinum 
Bistor’te Radix 

C: 
Cajuputi O'leum  . ; 


Cal'ami Rádix 
Calamina preeparata 
Calum’be Radix 
Cambégia 
Cam'phora 

Canélle Cor'tex 
Cap'sici Bac’cee 
Cardamínes Flóres . 
Cardamémi Sem'ina 
. Car'ui Sem‘ina 


453 
gr. 4 grss 
gt. J. er. iij 
fzy {Ziv 
grss to gr.v 
DJ 3j 
gr yo to gr. 2 
gr. X 9] 
or. X 3538 
er. x 38s 
or. X Er 
gr.ss to gr.v 
grx- 388 
gnx |» 3j 
"m j TL v 
gr. x 5) 
gr. x 5) 
or. X 3j 
gr. ij gr. xij 
gr. ii) 9J 
gr. X 38s 
gr.v gr. x 
Dj 3) 
gr. v 28S 
gr. x. to 3) 
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Caryophyl/ii ; AUR : 
——-- Olleum : 
Cascaril’le Cortex 
Cas’sie Pul'pa ; : 
Castóreum Ne | 


Cat'echu Extrac/tum ° 
CentaGrii Cacimina 
Cetaceum ; 
Cinchónz cordifólize Cor'tex 


lancifólize Cor'tex 
oblongifólize Cor'tex 


Cinnamomi Cor'tex : ; 
— — O'leum 1 | 
Coc'cus E: ; 
Col'chici Radix ; 
Colocyu'thidisPul'pa — . 
Confec'tio Amygdalárum |. 
—- aromatica . | 
-Auran'üi. ; . 
- Cas'size : 
ee t 


- Rése canine 
————— Galllice 


- Scammonee 

—- Senna 
Conii Folia 
Contrajer’ve Radix f : 
Copaiba ; 1; 9, ; 
Corian'dri Sem'ina 
Cornu ustum- — MONS 
Créta preparata | : ; 


Cróci Stig’mata 
Cumini Sem'ina : ; 


Cápri Sulphas 


38s 


or. ij to 


gr.x 
3j 
9) 
38s 


388 
m y 
3) 
3) 
DJ 
9ij 
3) 
5iss 
iss 
318s 
5iss 
3j 

m ij 
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gr. Vv 


er. v 


3) 
. 358 


3) 
3) 
win 
3) 


E. 


3) 
55s 
oy 
5ss 
2)- 
zj 
2 
zij 
3) 
3) 
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Cüprum ammoniatum 
Cusparie Cor'tex ° 


LJ 


D. 
Daci Sem'ina ; 
Decoc'tum Alloés compos'itum . 
- Cinchónze 


& 


gr.ss to gr.v 


or. X 


3) 
fZss 
15) 


— —— —- Cydéniz £3) 
- Dulcamare fss 
— — —-- Hor dei Wei ci 
— — compositum fZiv 
— ———- Lichénis £3} 
———- Sarsaparil’lz £Ziv 
——— -— compositum fZiv 
—- Sen'egze f$ss 
-—- Ul'mi . ; fZiv 
Digitális Fólia grss to 
Dol'ichi Pábes . gr. v 
Dulcamárez Caális : 3j 
E. 
El'emi . gr.x 
Extrac’tum Aconíti gr.j to 
| : Al'oés gr. v 
Anthem‘idis gr. K 
———— — — Belladon’ne grj'to 
Cinchine or. X 
——— -resinósum — gr.x 
— Colocyn'thidis gr.v 
ee compositum gr. v 
Conti gr. v to 
ence Elatéru | .., gr. SS 
—— Gentian TR. 
: - Glycyrrhize v5) 1038] 


3J- 


5j 
£3 
{Ziv 
fZiv 
ii 
O.ss 
O.ss 
fZv 
O.ss 
O.ss 


fiij 
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gr. iij 
gr* 
gi 


388 
gr.v 
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gr.v 
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Extractum Hematox’yli : 
— Hamuli , r 
——— —- H yoscy'ami 
— — —— Jal/ape 
— iiie D/pii 
— 2 —- Papav'eris 
we RE 
— Saxsaparil'lz 
——————— 'T'arax' aci . 


Fer'ri Sul'phas 
- Subcarbónas 


Ferrum ammoniátum 
- tartarizátum 
Filicis Radix A 


Fenic’uli Sem'ina 


Gal'bani Gum'mi-resína 
Gentiáng Radix 

Glycyrrhize Radix p 
Granati Cor'tex i ; 
Guaíaci Resína 


Hamatox yli Lignum 
Helleb'ori foet'idi Fólia 

— nigri Radix 
Himuli Strob’ili 

Hydrar’gyri Nit'rico-ox/ydum 


le. a Ox'ydum cinéreum . 


—— 9 ——— rábrum 
—————— Oxymfirias 


gr.x 
gr. v 
gr, v 
gr.x 
gr. ss 
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gr.x 
gr.x 
gr. x 
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gr. v 
3] 

BJ 
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3858 
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gr.x 
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Hydrar’gyri Submárias : 
———— — C 
Sulphurétum ráübrum 
Hydrar’gyrum cum Créta . 
precipitátum al'bum 
purificátum 
Hyoscy'ami Folia 
JT. 


Jal'ape Radix 
Infüsum Anthem'idis . 
- Armoracize compos'itum 


- Auran’tit compos'itum 
- Calum'bz 

- Caryophyllórum 
Cascaril'lze 


—— —- Cat'echu 


-- Cinchónze ‘ ^ 
- Cuspárize 


——— Gentiáng compos'itum 


—— —- Lini 


—— —- Quas'sig 


———. Rhéi 
————- Rise 
- Sen'nz 
- Simaroübz : ; 
Ipecacuan'he Radix 
wes -E 
Junip'eri Bac'cze 
K. 
Kíno 
L. 


Lavan‘dule Flóres 
Latri Bac'cz et Fólia 


gr. ss 
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gr.x 
gr. x 
gr. v 
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gr. v 


gr.x 
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Lichen s apport Bj 
Linum cathar'ticum — . 3ss stg 
Liquor Ammóniz. dt : mM x m xx 
— Ammóniz Acetátis : $e {Zvi 
Ammónig Subcarbonatis fz ss f5iss. 
— Antimónii tartarizáti — , fri xv fZiss 
—-—— en EK fzij — ffi 
Arsenicalis aa. Mm v "m xv 
——— Cal'eis : : f2ij O.ss 
— Ferrialkalini . E f35ss — f3j 
- Hydrar!'gyri Oxymuriátis * f5] 13 
——— Potas'see : m x f5ss 
—— — Potas'se Subearboiis f3ss f jiss 
Lytta XT . . grss. to gr. lij 
M. 
Magnésia : ^ 5ss 5) 
Carbónas ; : 5ss 3ij 
— ———- Sul'phas OS. Zj 
Mal'va : ee } 38s - 3) 
Man'na ; ss ray 
Mas'tiche : : ; gr. X 3ss 
Marrábium ; : ; 8J 3) 
Mel Boracis: i55 |. à 5) . Bij 
—- despumátum ac E e 
—- Róse ie Ef Zss 
Men'tha piperlita : "E 5] 

— virlidis . a pneu 5j 
Menyan'thes ! ! 5ss. 3] 
Mezérei Cor'tex gr. J gr. x 
Mistára Ammoniaci fss £3) 

Amyg dale | ; £3) O.ss 
Assafostide — . fZss f2j 


— — Cam'phore : . f35s f31j 
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Mistira Cornu usti 
. Crétze 


— 


— Guaiaci 
Mos'chi 
Mos'chus 


Mucilago Ac&cie 


- Am'yli 


Myris'tice Nóclei ".. 


Myrrha 


Ofleum Amy!odalze 
Anísi 
Anthenm'idis 
— Oar Ut 


——— Caryophyllorum 


Cinnamómi 


Junip'eri 


—— —— Lavan'dulz 
—— — Tini usitatis simi 


Men'thz piperítze 
—— —— -— viridis 
—— Orig'ani 
Pimen'tz 


Puléoii 
Ric'ini 


| Rosmaríni 
. —— Suc'cini 


sulphuratum 


——— Terebin’thine rectificatum 
——————.—- Pro Anthelmintico 


lines m 
Olive O'leum : 
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{Ziv 
£3) 

fZy^ t6 
fZss 
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er. ij 
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fZss 
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MLV 
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f51J 
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13) 
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.3) 
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m xv 
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MLV 
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m iij 
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[3j 


mv 


fZss - 
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13) 
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13) 
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O'pium . : . grss to grv 
Opoplanax M o. Co Eh 3ss 
Orig’anum EM M 3j 
Ox’ymel ; : ea 4 
——— Selle : : f5ss f3ij 
P. | 
Petróleum nx f3ss 
Pil'ule A'loes composite DAC OE 3J 
—— —- cum Myr'rha SUM BP 9j 
—--— Cambogie composite . . . gr.v oF 
—-—— Fer'ri cum Myrrha | ot. x 91 
—--— Gal bani compos'itze : gr.x 55s 
—-.— Hydrargyri ee re, 3j 
chai Oa Submuriátis com- | 
positae : : gr.v gr. X 
—.-— Sapónis cum O'pio uo ogrn dp] 0 x 
—--— Scilla composite io o EL 3] 
Pimen'te Bac'cz c. gr. v 3J 
Piperis logi Fructus (COP 8j 

- nígri Bacce : gr.v 3] 
Plum bi Acétas A gr.ss to gr. lj 
Porri Radicis Suc'cus Vo o MEER 
Potassze Acétas : : oj 33s 

—-- Carbónas gh xX EC: 

- Nítras ) ; gr. x Sss 

- Subcarbonas gr.x $5s 
. - Sul'phas Quo, ; 5] 3s 

- Sulphurétum x gr.v gr. xv 

- Supersul phas wc aij 

- Supertar'ras zj Z ] 

- Tar'tras ; gie 5i 
Pulégium : gr. z] 
Pulvis Al'óes compositus : gr.x 3j 
—-— antimoniális : guv gr. x 
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Pulvis Cinnamomi compositus 
—-— Contrajer'vz compositus 


—--—. Cor’nu usti cum O’pio 
—-—- Crétz composiitus 


—--— Crétz compos'itus cum O'pio 
—--— Ipecacuan'hz composlitus 


—--— Kino compositus 


— — Scammoneze compositus 


—--——  Sen'ng compositus 


— — 'l'ragacan'thee compositus 


——- Pyreth'ri Radix 

Q. 
Quas'size Lig’num 
Quer'cus Cor'tex 

R. 
Rhamni Bac'cz : 
Rhéi Radix 
Rose canine Pul’pe 
centifolize Pet'ala 
Gallice Petala 
Rosmaríni Cacámina 
Rábiz Radix 
Rite Folia 


Sabinz Fólia 

Sagapénum 

Sal'icis Cor'tex E 
Sapo dürus 

Sarsaparillz Radix . 
Sassafras Lig’num 
Scammonez Gum'mi.resína 
Scillz Radix récens 

— — exsicclata 
Sen'egz Radix 

Senne Folia 
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Serpentériz Radix ; 
Simarofibe Cor'tex I 
Sinápis Sem ina 
Sóda tartarizáta 


Carbónas : 4 
Sódse Subboras Agir 
Subcarbónas 
: - exsiccata 
Sul'phas , , « 


Spartii Cacimina 
Spigéliz Radix 
Spiritus Alt’heris aromat'icus 
-—— ———- compos'itus 
— —— — nit'rici " 


——— sulphárici 

- Ammónise 

————  aromat'ici 
ERES ratam PE IT 

succinatus 

- Anísi j ; 

- Armoraciz compositus 
—— —- Car'ui : 

- Cinnamomi E 

- Junip'eri compositus 

- Lavan'dulze 

— — —— — compositus 
— ——- Men'thz piperítze 


. viridis " 
— ——- Myris ticze : 
———~- Pimen’tze , : 
— ——- Pulégii ; 
- Rosmarini 
> 4 Se 
Spon gia us'ta : : 
: TES " » 
stanni Limatára ; : 


Staphiságrie Sem'na 


gr. X 


pp. 9 


5j 
5j 


gr.x 


gr. X 
gr.X 
gr.v 
$j 
9J 
gr.X 


fzss 


fzss 
f3ss 
f35s 
fzss 
fZss 


{35s 


m x 
f3ss 
f2] 


fzss 


f3j 


5j 
5j 
gr. iij 


23S 
35s 
35s 

3) 

3S8 
25s 
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gr.xv 


2) 


d 


LET 


DY 
f3j 
Fay 
fj. 
rj 
rns 
£35 * 
fzj 
Ízss 
f£ ss 
Ízss 


f$ss 


fZss 


SS 


< 


ss 
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Styracis Balsamum 
Succinum | ! 
Sulphur ló6tum 
precipitátüm 


Syrfipi Papavieris 
— —-- Senne 


—- Ceteri 


'Tab'aci Folia 
Tamarindi Pul'pa 
Tarax’aci Radix 
Terebinthina Canaden’sis 
———— — Chia 

—--— vulgaris 
- Oleum 


Tes'ta preparate 
Tinctára Al'oes 


composita 


-- Assafoet’ide 

——--— Auranftii . , 
——-— Benzoíni compos'ita 
canteens ao: 

—— .— Cam'phori compos'ita 


—— — Cap’sici : 3 
-- Cardamómi 
auctis composita 
- Cascaril!le 
—- Castorei 
-- Catlechu 


— — —-- Cinchonz 
com posiitz 


« 


.. Cinnamomi | 


g r.x 


35s 
ss 
35S 
f31j 
f31j 
f3j 


gr. ss 
38s 
SSS 


58S 

fZss 
f3ss 
f3ss 
f3ss 
f3ss 


fzss 


3j 


to 


f25s 


f 5s 
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Tinctfira Cinnamómi compos‘ita fzss fzij 
veto Digitalis mx to mxl 
-___—— Fer/ri ammoniacális  . f3ss fij 
ie -- Muriátis v s fzss 
— Gentiánz compos'ita £3} f3ij 
Guaíaci : : f3] £3 
e -ammoniáta  . f] f3ij 
— Helleb'ori nígri : f2ss fzj 
— Hámuli Soot aes fsij 
- Hyoscyami  - La x ta. £5] 
— — —  Jal'apze : ; f3j fZss 
Kíno ; ee fzij 
Lyt'tze : f3ss |  f3i 
Myrrhee a f3] 
O/pii " : "mx fgi 
Rhéi : . ffs f$i 
— compos itz ol fes fZi 
— ———— Scil/le : Ws. ies 
———— 1$ Ben nas c LM] f2) 
—— Serpentarie .'. f3ss fzij 
Valeriánee : f3ss f3ij 
— ammoniate f 38s f3ij 
—  —— Züngibleris à 13] fzii) 
"Tormenti/ie Radix : gr. X 38s 
Toxicoden‘dri Félia . -1 ton gr. XV 
Tragacan’tha : gr. X 3j 
Tussilago : : M M 3j 
V. 
Valeriánve Rádix | : 9j i 
Veratri Radix : : gr. ij pr. v 
Vínum Al'oés WADE f4ss f) 


Fern d ; a f3j fZss 
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Vinum Ipecacuan’he 
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EXPLANATION 


OF 


THE PLATE. 


Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4. These figures are given for the purpose. 
of explaining the Water Bath, for preparing Ex- 
tracts, mentioned page 223. It in fact requires in 
its use less attention from the operator than the 
more common and destructive method of evaporat- 
ing them immediately over what is called a slow 
fire. Steam is now applied to this purpose upon a 
large scale at Apothecaries Hall. | 

Fig. 1. A common tin vessel with a spout projecting from 
its side, through which the steam may pass, and an 
addition of more water be made, when necessary. . | 

Fig.2. Upper concave surface of the cover, or evaporat- 
ing pan, the edge of which projects over that of 
the vessel. The part to contain the liquid might 
be made of Wedgwood ware without difficulty. 

Fig. 3. Section of the cover, or evaporating pan. 

Fig. 4. Section of a deeper cover, or pan; to contain a 
larger quantity of liquor; by which the first part 
of the process may be performed with less necessity 
for attention: the latter part, when it requires more 
constant attention and stirring, is best performed 
by fig.3. AU cow | 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Fig. 5, 6, 1, 8. Series of glass measures. 

Fig.5. Froma pint down to a fluidounce. 

Fig. 6. From two fluidounces down to half a fluidrachm. 

Fig. 7. From a fluidrachm down to five minims. 

Figs 8. 0A. small tube, open at both ends, and graduated 
from five minims down to one. "This being in- 
serted into any liquid, to the level of the mark of 
the quantity required, and the superior end then 
closed by the finger, will retain that quantity on 

- its removal, and thus allow of the mensuration of 
the smallest division of the wine gallon which is 
required. 


It is by no means intended to impeach the accuracy of 
these measures, as prepared by different individuals; but 
it seems right, in the first instance, to state generally, that 
those made under the patent of the late Mr. Lane, and 
sold at Apothecary's Hall, are extremely accurate in all 
their comparative relations. 


ERRATA TO BE AMENDED. 


In the Catalogue of Materia Medica. 
» Read Acetosella. |. — Amyg'dala. 
Mezérei. . Opopanacis. 
For * Assafcetida,’? read * Assafcetide.’ 
For ‘ Bistorta,’ read ‘ Bistortz Radix.’ 
Insert ‘Sagapénum.’ The Gum Resin of a non-descript Plant. 


Page 52, read ‘ Ac‘ida.’ $a 
79, read * Liquor Ammoniz Subcarbonatis.’ a 
80, for ‘ Carbonate of Ammonia,’ read * Subcarbonate.’ 
93, for * Distilled water, read ‘ Water. 

96, Calcis Murias, to be marked thus, t. 

147, Hydrargyri Sulphuretum nigrum, to be marked’ thus, +. 
103, read * Magnesize Carbénas.’ 

156, for * Acetate of Lead,’ read * Subacetate.' 

178, 
190, 
198, to * lance-leaved Cinchona Bark,’ add * bruised,’ 
200, after * Fox Glove Leaves,’ omit * powdered. 


bread * Oleum Menthe piperite.’ 


232, read * Extractum Coníi." 

239, read * Extrac'tum Papaveris, and add after ‘ bruised,’ 
* the seeds being separated." 

246, after * Acacia gum,’ add * powdered.’ 

247, for * Rose water, seven ounces and a half, read * fluid- 
ounces and a half.’ 

248, for * Mistura Guaiacum,' read * Guaiaci.’ 

282, for * Cardamom Seeds, an ounce and a half,’ read ‘half an 

ounce.’ } 
300, to * Meadow Saffron Root sliced,’ add * fresh.’ 
- 320, read * Confec'tio aromatica.’ 

352, for * Cumi Plaster, read ‘Cumin.  .. . 

356, read * compositum." 

373, read * Verátri^ 


T. DAVISON, Lombard-street, 
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